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Tiresome strap-hanging is avoided—bood 
trolley fares saved—comfort and health p 
moted—lost time done away with—wheny 
sit in the easy saddle of a 1920 
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This American family’s time, money, and health 
soon paid for with saved trolley fares and a nest 
started. 

Swift, smooth-running, light weight but powerfully sti 
trim, and equipped with the absolute best of everything, 
will find the Columbia the favorite wherever those who 
with hand and brain have investigated bicycle values. 

Your local dealer will gladly explain the superiority d 
1920 Columbia and its many big features, See him #@ 
and start saving. 


Ride a Bi 


Send for 1920 Columbia Catalog, 
showing models and types far every+ 
body, all at reasonable prices, 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Lozier Ave., Westfield, Mass. 
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Victor Records 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


—boo N Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential 
Ith pam) § —_— the greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine 
vhen records. 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime r 
uisite that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all 
their original beauty. 

It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers 
and instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor 
and Victor Records as the one medium through which they 
themselves wish to be heard. 

There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you 
wish to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the Ist of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Camden iia a New Jersey 
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RE you one of those who do not own a children, to have access to the SUM AND Sim 

A set of the wonderful Encyclopaedia Britan- STANCE OF ALL HUMAN KNOWLEDGE, 
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No. 3 


With the Aid 
the Spirits 


By John Seymour Wood 


Author of “The House of Morphy,” etc. 


FIRST SEANCE., 


B Oh, the road to En-dor is the oldest road 


And the craziest road of all! 
Straight it runs to the Witch’s abode, 
As it did in the days of Saul—— 
Rupyarp KIPLIne. 


S he entered Mrs. Benton’s large, 
familiar drawing-room, he 
found most of the lights turned 

out, and its Holbeins and Bellinis, its 
Del Sartos and Van Dycks—her copies 
were pronounced superior to the 
Originals—and the rich old Italian fur- 
Mishings glowed dimly against the wall 
in faint refulgence. The great room 
presented a dim, chapellike, unwonted 
aspect, quite in contrast to its gay ap- 
pearance of former days. He remem- 
bered there had been some very lively 
doings in that spacious drawing-room. 
He managed to make out in the gloom 
several people he used to know. The 
Fred Stimsons and George Barnwells 
Were sitting over to the right in camp 
Chairs, silent, and as if it were a church 
fathering or a lecture on the wrongs of 
Berbia-or the perils of anarchy. 
I 


Some amateur, doubtless very dis- 
tinguished, was playing on the violin 
a dreary prelude of Rachmaninoff, and 
in the accompanist he fancied he rec- 
ognized the low V-cut back of Mrs. 
Morehouse, the well-known parlor 
socialist and organizer of the “Circle.” 
As usual in the old days, she was a 
trifle negligee on some of her chords. 

There seemed to be quite a crush in 
the many ranks of camp chairs. He 
wondered how many were of the elect 
and how many were scoffers. He con- 
cluded that most of the fashionable 
gathering were neither one nor the 
other. They were waiting to be con- 
vinced—“gropers,” as they were 
termed by those inside. 

What a craze this spiritism had 
become in New York since the war! 
He could not bring himself to believe 
in the integrity of many of these 
mediums, but Mr. Balfry, sitting there 
in evening clothes, in a great Florentine 
chair, facing the audience, looked 
honest and commonplace. He was said 
to be one of the best—at all events, 
the highest paid. In this semitwilight, 
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imposition might not be difficult, yet 
the pale, mawkish face looked abso- 
lutely impeccable. 

* Things had changed. He had only 
been back a few days and had smiled 
when his man had handed him his 
aunt’s card, to find written on it, in- 
stead of the old and familiar “Thé 
dansante” or “Dinner at eight—Danc- 
ing,” the words: “To meet Mr. Balfry, 
Psychic Investigator.” He had tossed 
the card into the wastebasket, and then, 
as if directed by an outside influence, 
had drawn it out again. 

Since he had lain in the Neuilly 
Hospital for three months, his mind 
had dwelt on many curious things that 
had occurred in the trenches and which 
had rendered him less inhospitable to 
the occult. For instance, how about 
that peculiar boyish voice that he had 
heard several times in the solitary hours 
before dawn when the boches were 
quiet and he could listen to his heart- 
beats? He heard the voice calling and 
the words: “Think of me—think of 
me” repeated. He was uncertain 
whether it was from Angela, Muriel, 
Nancy, or that delightful young crea- 
ture of sixteen whom he had danced 
with in this very drawing-room. She 
had been adorable, but—a_ schoolgirl. 
He now wondered if, after two years, 
he was ever destined to hear her voice 
again. 

Like every soldier, he had had pe- 
riods when he fancied he did not care 
if he never heard any woman’s voice 
again. The war—the dreadful, hideous 
war—had fixed a gulf in his life. What 
happened before, he looked at now as 
through a haze of mud trenches, burst- 
ing shells, mustard gas, and shrapnel. 
The war had produced a curious 
amnesia. 

So then, souls were now fashionable 
in New York! 

The downfall of the Germans had 
seemed to carry their earthly material- 
ism with it. Psychical premonitions 
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were common in the army. Oncele 
had suddenly felt an inner, imperious 
voice command him to leave a group 
of officers, standing near a camouflaged 
hut, and retire to a dugout. A moment 
later a vagrant shell had blotted ou 
three of the group. - 

Another time, he distinctly heard his 
friend, Doctor Platt, who was in Eng. 
land, tell him he would be badly 
wounded, but would recover and be in- 
valided home. He could not disregard 
these strange transfers of thought, but 
at the same time, he realized that all 
life would come to a standstill if one 
allowed oneself to be governed by pre 
monitions. Besides, they might be the 
promptings of an evil spirit—a deyil, 
He had known one instance wherea 
soldier was suddenly inspired to cross 
to a place of safety at Pont 4 Mousson, 
and had been enticed to his death, He 
felt certain, at all events, people would 
never go back to benighted Haeckel, the 
godless. 

The music ceased. A huge expanse 
of white shirt front, in the semidark 
ness, announced that Mr. Balfry would 
now go into trance. Conversation 
paused. He heard half-suppressed tit 
tering of the Stimsons and Barnwell, 
based, he supposed, on the slangy cot 
nection between belfry and bats, He 
inferred they were scoffers who camet 
scoff, and who might remain to grope 
He was not at- all certain in what 
division he himself belonged. 

It was all very interesting, especially 
when he remembered that in this ver 
room he had danced with Marilyn 
Travers, the schoolgirl with the boyish 
voice. Something odd, he felt, was 
bound to happen. 

Mr. Balfry sank into a deep slumber. 
Mr. Balfry—well, there. was no doubt 
whatever, he had put himself into @ 
sound, sonorous sleep. Presently he st 
up, blinked, and opened his eyes, a8 i 
about to ask: “Where am I?” 

The white shirt front stood up ami 
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announced that the medium was now 
controlled by Red Dog, an Indian chief- 
tain who had passed to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds many years ago in the 
melée of the Custer massacre. 

He felt his arm touched, as his aunt, 
Mrs. Benton, indicated a seat by her 
side. 

Red Dog began to mutter in gut- 
tural English: 

“Anybody can ask me any question 
that he would like an answer for.” 

Mrs. Morehouse leaned forward in- 
tently, incidentally displaying a few 
more vertebrz. 

“I want to inquire about my sister 
Isabel, who passed beyond just twenty 
years ago to-day,” she said. “She was 
a saint on earth!” 

Red Dog answered: 

“I see her very well in the distance, 
sitting in her room. She’s playin’ the 
piano. Now she is coming here. Her 
health is restored; she has no lung 
trouble. She is far happier than she 
was on earth.” 

“Tell her I am so glad! Does she 
wish to send any important message ?” 

“She is now standing here, right in 
this room. She wants to know about 
that diamond breastpin ?” 

Mrs. Morehouse seemed perturbed 
for a moment. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied at last, “I re- 
member. That went to cousin Henri- 
etta, who had it made into a lavalliére. 
How is my sister dressed ?” 

“In a blue dress with white spots.” 

“Oh, yes! Leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
very tight, and with panniers? Tell 
her I gave away that foulard dress to 
a poor woman a long time ago.” 

“Your sister Isabel has gone away. 
I don’t see her any more. She said 
she did not want to have everything 
she possessed bestowed on strangers. 
There is a tall man present who wears 
a long-tailed coat with large bone but- 
tons, His pants are strapped beneath 
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his boots, and he wears a high white 


hat. He has a long beard.” 

“Can it be uncle Sam?” murmured 
my aunt, 

“I@s my father!” exclaimed an old 
gentleman sitting in the front row. 
“Does he give any name?” 

“He wants to know about the roan 
colt.” 

“What is his first name?” 

“Ja—James—Harding.” 

“That’s nearly correct,” the old gen- 
tleman cried. “My father’s name was 
John. I don’t know of any colt—but 
he had a large horse farm. Give him 
my love and respect. How is his health 
now ?” 

“He has no rheumatism here, nor 
lumbago. He likes it better than on 
earth. He is very happy raising horses, 
and sends his love to all.” 

The old gentleman folded his arms, 
leaned back in his seat, closed his eyes, 
and a smile of great satisfaction lighted 
up his face. 

“There is a lady here,” the medium 
continued, “ a lady tall, fine looking, 
dressed in furs—standing right here 
near me. She says her name is Anna 
—Anna Stafford. Is there any one 
present who knows this lady?” 

A dapper little gentleman, wearing 
spectatles, and sitting hunched up in 
the front row, called out: 

“Where’s she from?” 

“Skeneatales.” 


“T know her—she’s my first wife.” 
The little man, greatly agitated, fum- 
bled with his cane. 

“She wants to speak to you. She 
looks angry.” 

“Tell her I’ve got to go away. Say’ 
I am called off on business.” 

“She asks about a promise you made 
about marrying again.” 

The dapper little gentleman in spec- 
tacles was quickly on his way to the 
door, amid the amused glances of the 
audience, and what his former wife had 
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to say was lost to him. The medium 
did not repeat it. 

“Do you know who he is?” asked 
Mrs. Benton. (‘He is the Mr. Stafford, 
of Stafford’s Starch. He’s worth®over 
fifty millions. They say his first wife 
was a tartar, his second, a cossack, his 
third—he married his stenographer— 
probably the best match he made. At 
least, she was always ready to be dic- 
tated to. Poor man! A séance is the 
last place in the world for him! So 
many men mistakenly consign their 
wives to the nether region, and never 
expect to see them again!” 

The white expanse of shirt front now 
announced that Mr. Balfry was under 
the control of Judge Terhune, a dis- 
tinguished legal luminary of Louisiana, 
who had died a few years after the 
Civil War and who happened to be an 
uncle of Mr. Balfry. The medium 
under control of, or in the character of, 
Judge Terhune, advanced and ad- 
dressed the audience in a dignified and 
refined manner, promulgating the need 
of absolute faith in spiritualism if one 
expected to get any good out of it, and 
describing, in a general way, the char- 
acters and aspects of the intermediary 
happy land. One might suppose he was 
describing the counties of some West- 
ern State. There must be a great deal 
of uncultivated farm land in heaven. 

The young fellow wondered whether 
it was Mr. Balfry himself who was 
now orating, or whether the words 
came involuntarily. If the latter were 
the case, could they come actually from 
Judge Terhune, who had been dead so 
many years? What was said was not 
only rational and lucid, but modern, 
twentieth century, and came from an 
up-to-date logical mind. A _ lawyer 
might have been arguing before a court 
which he wished to convince. He 
noticed the white shirt front sitting 
squarely before the medium, and keep- 
ing watch on the proceedings. 

“Can you tell me the name of the 
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large person in the wide white shim 
front?” he asked his aunt. 

“That is Judge Winterbottom, the 
president of our society,” she replied, 

“Can you tell me why Judge Winter. 
bottom changes his name to Judge 
Terhune?” he asked._ 

“Only a scoffer could suggest such 
a thing. You must understand, 
Arthur, this is a séance, where all 
humor is suppressed.” 

“My dear aunt, it is very evident 
that what goes on here is no joke. | 
refer to Mr. Stafford, for instance— 
his was a matter of life and death!” 
He added seriously, “I can’t see why 
it may not all be a case of thought 
transference from a living mind. Mr, 
Balfry makes his mind a white sheet 
of paper and every one writes on it.” 

“T saw Marilynn come in with her 
mother. If your theory is correct, why 
not send a message by way of Mr, 
Balfry to your little friend?’ 

- “T see you want to get me into trot 
ble,” he laughed, as they turned 
their attention to the medium. 

“The doctrine of immortality’— 
Judge Terhune spoke with oratorical 
grace—“has been the natural founda- 
tion of every great religion. From the 
dawn of history, when people began to 
think, they have persisted in the belief 
that death does not end all. It has 
been left to the twentieth century to 
demonstrate more scientifically the fact 
of communication between the two 
worlds, and to prove the truth that the 
soul exists, independent of the body. 
The body may be termed a vehicle or 
instrument which the spirit uses while 
on earth. Across the border, later of, 
it leads its real life. Science has come 
to the aid of man’s greatest hope. You 
are asked to-day to base your faith m 
proven facts.” 

With the advent of dignified Judge 
Terhune, the sitting had taken on 4 
much higher tone. Perhaps the Red Dog 
control had been a concession to the 
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old-fashioned spiritualists present, who 
had been brought up to consider 
Indians a necessary intermediary be- 


tween lost relatives and themselves. ° 


Judge Terhune, in concise and learned 
phraseology, went carefully into the 
modern analysis of spiritualism as 
shown by Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir Conan 
Doyle, and Professor Hyslop. 

“The Society of Psychical Research 
of London,” continued the judge, “is 
composed of many of the greatest 
scientific minds in England. - It has 
crossed several stepping-stones in the 
proof of spiritual life after death—the 
stepping-stone of thought transference 
or telepathy, is one of them. What we 
are proving to-day is this: that thought 
is transferred not only by the living, 
but also from beyond the grave. It has 
frequently been demonstrated that 
discarnate persons do so communicate. 
Undoubtedly we shall have proofs to- 
night which will be incontrovertible. 

“Possibly the discovery of wireless 
telegraphy has helped many to believe 
in thought transference. Messages are 
mechanically transmitted by powerful 
electric‘ waves and then caught up by 
avery sensitive receiver. But telepathy 
is not accomplished by conscious or 
strenuous operation of the mind. There 
is no exertion, no exhaustion, on the 
part of the sender. On the other hand, 
it is often involuntary. A medium is 
a sensitive receiver.” 

“It's so good to see you again, 
Arthur,” his aunt whispered, while the 
“judge” was taking his seat, “and know 
you are safe here in New York, when 
we all read of your being missing in 
the Argonne Forest. Every one here 
must have seen your flattering obituary 
in the Times. But you wouldn’t stay 


dead, would you?” 

“I had a close shave, but it would 
seem from what I have heard to-night, 
that if I’d ‘gone west,’ I would have 
been far happier. 
sizes that.” 


Red Dog empha- 


“So many need comforting, and it 
is a comfort to believe they are happy!” 

“I was on the verge of the other 
world so long that it became a matter 
of indifference to me which one I 
stayed in. Now I find myself home 
again alive, | must take up the threads. 
I feel a repugnance to life—lonely, and 
as if no one cares. I am like one of 
the spirits—I do not belong here. Yes, 
I have been very happy in this room. 
I remember charming little Marilynn 
—we danced together.” 

“You were always such an indefati- 
gable dancer.” 

“IT can never take that up again— 
my knee—— Oh, well, I can manage 
to hobble about. But I’m done with 
the jazz!” 

“Isn’t it some consolation, being a 
hero?” 

“Oh, forget it—the Argonne woods 
were full of them.” 

At that instant, the medium, con- 
trolled by Judge Terhune, asked if there 
were any more questions, A clear, 
boyish voice—the same one he remem- 
bered—could be heard from the other 
side of the room, inquiring: 

“A friend of mine wanted me to ask 
whether a soldier was present—an of- 
ficer who was killed. Is it necessary 
to tell you his name or my name?” 

A short pause, and the judge re- 
sponded : 

“He is here. I know his name and 
your name, but I don’t know your 
friend’s name.” 

“My friend’s name is Marie. Lynn. 
She wants to know if he ever thinks 
of her up there?” 

The lieutenant sat up very straight 
and listened intently, as the judge an- 
swered solemnly: 

“An officer is present. He says that 
he knows Marie Lynn. When he was 
last in this room she was a pretty and 
sweet little schoolgirl between the 
bread-and-butter stage and long dresses. 
He says he thought of her in the 
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| trenches when he got her messages. I 
must remind every one that marriage 
and giving in marriage is not counte- 
nanced in the spirit land.” 

“Is he happy?” 

“He says he is not. He is lonely 
and depressed since the war is over— 
and there are no more boches to be 
killed off.” 

“Please tell him Marie Lynn is very 
sorry for him—I thought every one was 
so happy in heaven!” 

“He says he is not so. I don’t under- 
stand it. Perhaps he is not residing 
in heaven.” 

An exclamation of dismay from the 

irl: 

“Poor fellow! Please, is there any 
special message from him?” 

The lieutenant leaned forward, look- 
ing intently at the judge, who replied 
in a hollow voice: 

“He says flowers and chocolates 
have a meaning of their own.” 

“Messages from the other side are 
often cryptic,” whispered Mrs. Benton. 

Then some one in the back of the 
room inquired about a great-grand- 
mother, and the judge went into a long 
description, under cover of which Mrs. 
Benton’s handsome young nephew 
stood up and peered into the darkness. 

“The voice, I am certain, was that 
of Marilynn Travers.” 

Mrs. Benton, herself somewhat agi- 
tated, absented herself a moment in 
the gloom, and then returned: 

“Yes, it’s your pretty little Mari- 
lynn,” she whispered, slipping back into 
her seat. “Her mother is with her. 
Daughter is wearing black—she is 
now eighteen. This is hardly the place 
for hysterical schoolgirls. There, they 
are going out. What made you put in 
your oar, Arthur?” she queried anx- 
iously. 

“Purely for the benefit of spiritism, 
aunt. I was experimenting in thought 
transference.” 

His aunt looked at him narrowly. 
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“Can it be,” she thought, “that the Hifi 
god of love has dared to imtrude upon 
our earnest investigations of the spint 
world ?” 

“Marilynn is a very clever girl—she 
doesn’t parade any name for he 
audience to catch hold of.” 

“Why did you take her questions to 
yourself, my dear, when no names were 
mentioned ?” 

“Why should I not?” He smile 
with what she believed to be sublime 
effrontery. “My wires caught some 
things the medium didn’t get. But it’s 
made me a true believer, because | 
wrote the replies he made to her o 
the back of the medium’s mind.” 

“Extremely evidential!” smiled his 
aunt. 

After a great many questions, put by 
a variety of people, anxious about rele 
tives, replies to which indicated a very 
cheerful state of affairs on the other 
shore, Mr. Balfry woke up, roused him 
self from the control of the polite and 
affable Judge Terhune, and announced 
most emphatically that he had no 
known a thing that had happened dur 
ing his trance. 

“My mind was a blank,” he said 
“The spirits wrote on it as they 
wished.” 

Mrs. Benton explained that a me 
dium’s private and individual soul was 
in abeyance while in a trance stale 
She was not sure what became of it 
She imagined it was something like 
taking gas at a dentist’s. 

“But you are not going, Arthurf 
Won’t you stay for a bite of supper 
and make yourself known?” 

“The last thing I’ll do, my dear aunt 
It’s on my mind to dry that little girls 
tears, and give her the time of her life 
My widow,” he added, “shall be of the 
merry order!” 

“You only danced with her one eve 
ning—in this very room!” 

“But I was always desperately fond 
of children,” he laughed. 
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“Remember, you’re her hero!” 

“Oh, soldiers are always heroes to 
schoolgirls.” 

“Be serious. To me it is really evi- 
dential of thought transference. Did 
you realize how both you and Marilynn 
seemed to put things imto his head? 
It was really wonderful!” 

“One of Judge Terhune’s ‘stepping- 


_stones,’” he laughed. 


“The Psychicat Research should 
make a note of it,” she answered seri- 
ously. 


And Lieutenant Kendall, after in- 
quiring who was the smartest florist on 
the Avenue just now, and who made 
the best chocolates, and whether it was 
permitted to take children to the movies 
without a chaperon, took his departure. 
Immediately after, the electric lights 
flashed on, the Holbeins and Bellinis 
shone in brighter refulgence, and the 
very élite were invited to stay for the 
bite. 

II. 
SECOND SEANCE. 


In the days that followed, Marilynn, 
dreaming over her lost hero, began to 
regard herself in the interesting light 
of a soldier’s widow. She had many 
examples before her. Her mother ob- 
stinately refused to permit her to go 
into complete mourning, but she chose 
black as often as she could, and even 
surreptitiously purchased a charming 
little widow’s bonnet with long stream- 
ers, which she wore in secret before her 
two most intimate confidantes, parad- 
ing before a tall cheval glass and de- 
ciding whether to add or remove certain 
jet ornaments. Her mother came into 
the room and confronted her one day 
when she was in full widow’s weeds, 
and, in a storm of indignation, deprived 
her of her lugubrious outfit. 

“It’s a shame to make a mockery of 
such a thing!” cried Mrs. Travers. 
“You are not serious, Marilynn! - You 
are cherishing a mere fantasy, and 
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you are trying to dress the part without 
his giving you the slightest hint that 
he ever cared for you!” 

The girl burst into tears. 

“Since his death,” she wailed, “he has 
told me! Mother, he looked perfect 
oceans that night at the dance, and since 
—he has sent me messages from the 
other shore.” Marilynn looked sera- 
phic herself as she said this. 


“Since? What do you mean, my 
child ?” 
“Not only messages—mysterious 


roses have come. I call them spirit 
roses.” Marilynn’s two blue eyes rolled 
upward. 

“Mysterious spirit roses? 
In my house?” 

“T have thought it best not to tell 
you, mother. They fiave come several 
times. Chocolates, too.” 

“Some one is daring to send you 
flowers and chocolates ?” 

“T’ve hidden them. Yesterday a box 
of delicious chocolates came—no name 
—no firm—nothing! And no one 
brought them.” 

“This must be stopped at once. 
Spirits! Indeed!” 

“I am perfectly convinced that in 
some way—I don’t know how—he 
sends them—and yet they look and 
taste just like ours!” 

“Lieutenant Kendall sends them? 
Nonsense! He’s thinking of other 
things besides roses and chocolates over 
there.” 

“But of what, mother? If people 
are as happy there as they say, what 
can make them more so, or be more 
delightful—that is, as far as we know ?” 

To the schoolgirl, the argument 
seemed unanswerable. Mrs. Travers, 


What! 


who was one of those unreasonable and 
delightfully inconsistent mothers who 
begin with a scolding and end in a pet- 
ting, kissed her pretty daughter, and 
went as far as to say she would hire 
a detective that very day to watch their 
front door. 
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“I won’t have some strange, mysteri- 
ous man annoying my daughter!” she 
exclaimed. “Though I admit, the 
might inspire some one—some friend 
of his on earth—to send them.” 

The girl turned down the corners of 
her mouth in an expression of most in- 
tense disdain and denial. 

Meanwhile, the lieutenant kept out of 
the way. Mrs. Benton could not bring 
herself entirely to condemn his surrep- 
titious doings, since she _ rejoiced 
greatly in seeing her nephew’s health 
and spirits revive under the influence 
of his new interest. But she positively 
forbade him to try any “apparition” 
joke or play upon the young girl’s ro- 
mance in any way calculated to disturb 
and annoy her. 

“You know you're a tease!” she said 
to him. “And you know nothing would 
amuse you more than to play Hamlet’s 
father to both mother and daughter. 
But I am very fond of them and won't 
allow it! I think the affair has gone 
far enough already. Personally, I hate 
practical jokes, as all women do, and 
this may turn out a very serious miat- 
ter.” 

“I wonder,” he replied thoughtfully. 

A press telegram from Washington, 
announcing his interment in a German 
camp field—and subsequently denied— 
opportunely lent color to his ruse. The 
government became very busy explain- 
ing how the “overworked bureau” and 
the vast complications of the records 
often caused slight and unimportant er- 
rors in the war histories of soldiers. In 
the multitude of homecomings from the 
other side, very few of his old friends 
were aware of Kendall’s return. In 
the general excitement of greeting 
transports, the news of his own private 
and particular return to God’s country 
was quite overlooked. 

Mrs. Benton declared she did not at 
all approve of the wholesale way young 
girls were going on over war heroes, 
dead or alive. Very few of the return- 
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ing officers were allowed to get Om 
of their khaki without running the 
gantlet, and the papers bristled with 
heraldings of engagements and wed 
dings, portraits of June brides, Red 
Cross nurses, heroes, and Congressional 
medals. In the midst of it all, she took 
her nephew to a sitting of the “Circle” 
at the Morehouse’s. The medium was 
a Madame Fortescue, high priced, but 
not so expensive as Mr. Balfry. He 
was of the highest élite. Madame 
Fortescue, they said, had been a Red 
Cross nurse in France and was a well- 
known medium of excellent connections 
in Maine. 

Kendall managed to get a glimpse of 
his young widow across the half-lighted 
drawing-room, as she came in with her 
mother, who was known as one of the 
fervent gropers. Marilynn was im 
black, with sheer white collar and 
cuffs, and seemed pale and distrait, her 
eyes modestly cast down, holding in 
her hand a bunch of faded roses. Her 
black picture hat, faced with white, 
gave her a pensive appearance, and she 
looked exquisitely sweet and demure. 
He whispered to his aunt: 

“My widow is enchanting—a perfect 
picture of chastened woe! I pity her, 
and, I must say, I begin to feel a sus 
picion of what’s akin to pity.” 

“It’s really astonishing,” replied his 
aunt, “what a mere dance can begif 
and a widow’s veil finish!” 

“I feel it’s wicked,” he whispered, 
“to deceive her any longer. Another 
glance and I shall be head over heels!” 

“Be careful,” admonished his aunt, 
“the Travers haven’t over five mik 
lions!” 

“Her life shall not be made so de 
perately sad!” His voice shook a little 
“It’s an outrage—yes, more, I feat, 
than roses and chocolates can ever 
atone for!” 

“Perhaps she’s just romantic enough 
to be having a lovely time with her 
sorrow.” 
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“She looked pale, wretchedly un- 
happy—desperately sad!” 

“How she will resent your being 
alive!” 

“She shall know the truth, and then 
she can do as she likes,” the lieutenant 
added with complacent honesty. “Be- 
sides, aunt dear, I realize I’m missing 
a lot when I’m keeping in the dark in 
this way, and out of things.” 

“Yes, Arthur, you’re not exactly in 
paradise, are you?” 

“T’'ll end it at once. I'll seek an op- 
portunity to let her know I’m very 
much alive this very evening—poor 
child!” 

“No scenes! I shall not allow the 
dignity of the ‘Circle of Research’ to 
be upset by this silly affair.” 

“Oh, no—of course not! Wait, dear, 
and just you watch and ward. In this 
dreamy atmosphere, even the medium 
resembles a woman I once loved in 
France.” 

His aunt gave his arm a pinch. 

“She was my nurse—not quite old 
enough to be my mother.” 

Madame Fortescue first made a long 
harangue in favor of the Red Cross. 
Every one contributed liberally when 
the hat was passed, because all were 
used to it. She then talked for five 
Minutes in praise of the Salvation 
Army. Again they contributed liber- 
ally, having acquired the habit. 

The medium appeared to be what is 
called a smart New England woman, 
quick, precise, emphatic. 

“Not at all of the stuff that mediums 
are usually made of, though she’s very 
famous as a finder,” said Mrs. Ben- 
ton, as she contemplated, in the dim 
light, the thin, rather gaunt, angular 
woman, still wearing her service cap, 
whose eyes seemed to look anxiously 
at every one in the audience. 

As she took her seat, she observed: 

“I do not go into a trance. I do 
not work in trances nor through con- 
trols. I simply let my unconscious soul 
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do its work. I withdraw my own mind. 
I keep out of the way, as it were. But 
I don’t believe in Mumbo Jumbo. My 
father was a spiritualist in Skowhegan, 
Maine, and his father before him. Our 
family never-went into trances and 
never adopted Indians. Our folks al- 
ways had their own power. Fortescue 
is not my real name.” Then she an- 
nounced that she was prepared for 
business. “Ready!” she exclaimed. 

After a little amused silence, a 
richly gowned lady in the front row 
began tremblingly, with a fashionable 
drawl: 

“T have lost my pearl necklace, 
Madame Fortescue. It is worth thirty 
thousand dollars. I was at the opera, 
‘Don Giovanni.’ I missed the pearls 
just as I got into the limousine on the 
way home. Our chauffeur is perfectly 
honest—we have had him two years. 


I have looked everywhere. Can’t you 
find it for me? The detective 
says——” 


“Was your husband with you?” in- 
terrupted the medium. 

“Signor Orianni, the violinist, was 
with me. The detective says——” 

“T am opposed to all detectives—they 
never find anything. You wore your 
diamonds that night. I advise you to 
look more carefully in your burglar- 
proof safe at home. Next.” 

“T have lost my little Kolo, my dar- 
ling beauty Pekingese,” came from a 
sweet voice, half lost in agitation. 

Madame Fortescue rapped hard on 
her chair and said nothing. 

“Can’t you please find him? 
you get him back?” 

“This is a séance—not a dog pound. 
Next!” 

In the titter that passed through the 
audience, the lieutenant heard the clear, 
boyish voice of the girl he had so sud- 
denly begun to love. 

“A very dear friend of mine has 
asked me to inquire if her lieutenant— 
Lieutenant Kendall—is present.” 
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“What does she wish to ask the lieu- 
tenant?” 

Abysmal silence on the part of 
Marilynn. 

Kendall, sitting beside his aunt, on 
the other side of the room, made 
strenuous efforts to convey the infor- 
mation to the medium by telepathy, 
that he was very much present and 
greatly interested. But he was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Marilynn began again: 

“He was in the Twenty-seventh 
Division. He was killed at Monfaucon 
in the Argonne, while leading his regi- 
ment.” 

“Twenty-seventh Division—there 
was a Lieutenant Kendall brought to 
our hospital at Noolly, from that divi- 
sion. He was badly wounded—I nursed 
him. Poor boy! He suffered ter- 
ribly !” 

“By Jove! It’s my old nurse!” Ken- 
dall half rose in his chair, then sat 
down again. 

The sweet, clear tones of the girl’s 
voice sounded again in the silence: 

“Yes, he suffered and died for his 
country—it was glorious! My friend 
and he were to have been married as 
soon as the war ended.” The girl’s 
voice died away into a whisper.. 

“That is certainly pleasant news,” 
whispered the lieutenant. “And the 
medium is my old nurse at Neuilly. I 
think it’s time I took a hand in these 
proceedings.” 

“Sit still,” cautioned his aunt. “Re- 
member that you are a spirit. Keep 
your place—or rather, plane!” 

The medium’s words came out 
clearly : 

“Tell your friend, miss, to have good 
hope. She can rely on the lieutenant’s 
being a man of his word.” 

“Evidently Marilynn thiaks you are 
no longer able to deny her soft im- 
peachment! You’re in a box! What 
are you going to do?” 

“An embarrassment of riches,” Ken- 
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dall replied. “In the first place, Dig 
no idea that my dear old nurse @yg 
pretended to be a medium; and in the 
second, no idea that Marilynn hag 
taken me so seriously.” 

“My advice, my dear nephew, would 
be to slip away and take the midnight 
train for San Francisco. California is 
lovely at this season!” 

“I never was a quitter—against the 
army rules.” And _ tie lieutenant 
started forward hastily to shake the 
medium by the hand. “My dear old 
nurse! How do you do!” 

Madame Fortescue, put up her hand 
authoritatively : 

“Wait, lieutenant, you must not it 
terrupt proceedings. I will see you 
later.” 

Kendall backed away, hesitating 
whether to go to Marilynn and explain 
himself, or to slip out of the room i 
the darkness and maintain his ghostly 
existence. 

Meanwhile, a very flushed and ex 
cited young widow was rising from her 
seat, having caught sight of the soldier, 

“An inquirer asks if you are present,” 
whispered the medium. “What do you 
wish me to say, lieutenant?” 

“Tell her I’ve just come down from 
the third plane,” he replied in mock 
serious tones, “and am going back 
immediately !” 

“Tell him I don’t believe a word 
of it! Tell him he needn’t send any 
more chocolates or roses!” 

Marilynn, whose sharp ears” had 
caught his words, turned quickly and, 
with chin in air, stalked out of the 
room at top speed, her mother, much 
distressed, following after. 

In the flurry of her excitement, the 
girl, suddenly discovering that Kendall 
was alive, was overwhelmed by the 
revulsion of feeling. Had she wept 
over her hero and gone into mourning 
for weeks and weeks to be made 
laughingstock ? 
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The lieutenant hobbled back to his 
aunt, entirely nonplused. 

“There is an evil spirit present. I 
wish I had been chained to my seat 
with 2 padlock on my tongue—but for 
the life of me, when I recognized my 
old nurse sitting there as medium, I 
was so surprised that I gave myself 
entirely away! Damn!” 

“I asked you not to make a scene. 
We don’t permit such things at a 
séance. Your widow flew into a temper 
because you are not a ghost. Really, 
it’s most absurd! But looked at in one 
way, if you are really in love, Arthur, 
and have got to the point where you 
can’t exist without her, I recommend 
suicide. She evidently has no use for 
a live young lieutenant!” 

This struck the young fellow’s risi- 
bles so forcibly that he burst out laugh- 
ing, and the medium for a second time 
rapped on her chair for order. 

“Hush!” whispered his aunt. 
“They'll put you out as a scoffer—it’s 
highly improper to laugh.” 

“How I have put my foot in it! 
Why couldn’t I have kept still? She’s 
found me out! I’m an ass!” 

“You always would have your joke, 
Arthur, and now you're properly paid 
for it. If you really care very much, 
it won’t be difficult to pacify Marilynn. 
You observe that she has told an amaz- 
ing fib, She has given herself away. 
Shé has caught you alive, and you have 
caught her admitting that she expected 
to marry you. It’s a good joke. How- 
ever, | suppose she does-not differ from 
most widows—they never want their 
husbands back !” 

“My cynical aunt! 
But I fear it’s too true.” 

“Well, at least give your charming 
widow a chance to think it over. She 
may come to realize that a live fool 
is better than a sky hero.” 

de la vie! Not.to a school- 
girl! I’m done for! How stupid of 
me! Ghosts should be heard and not 


What heresy! 
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seen—and should remain where they 
belong—in limbo.” And Lieutenant 
Kendall, crestfallen, hobbled out of the 
room quietly, to avoid the many con- 
gratulations of his friends on his safe 
return from France. 


III. 
THIRD SEANCE, 


Early the next day, Mrs. Benton 
limousined her impatient young nephew 
—who, for obvious reasons, had 
temporarily resumed his khaki—to the 
Travers house, well up on the Avenue, 
for a morning, a formal, and an apolo- 
getic call. They were shown into the 
green-and-gold reception room by a 
very stagy, venerable old English but- 
ler, known as Giles, with silvery-white 
hair and with a shuffle inherited from a 
long line of London servitors. He 
eyed the soldier doubtfully. Mrs. Ben- 
ton he knew well, and in a side whis- 
per said to her: 

“Strange doin’s here, mum. Imps— 
chocolate candies and boxes of flowers 
left at the door by no one at all, mum. 
An evil spirit, mum—one of them too 
familiars !” 

“We shall have to exorcise the ghost, 
Giles.” 

“They are more common at ’ome in 
Hengland,” replied Giles, retiring. “Ye 
don’t find ’em often in Hameriky. 
Hit’s too young, mum. Hold ’aunted 
’ouses his Henglish, mum. Our ‘circle’ 
should know about it.” 

Presently they were informed that 
the missus was “hin” but Miss Mari- 
lynn was “hout.” 

Mrs. Benton looked about the over- 
decorated reception room and contem- 
plated a small portrait in oil of a girl, 
schoolbooks in hand, and hair down 
her back in two blond braids. 

“Your percipient, just after the pig- 
tail age”—she pointed to the picture— 
“and, I fear, not yet arrived at the age 
of discretion.” 
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Her nephew gazed at the portrait ab- 
stractedly a moment. 

“I much prefer my pretty widow as 
she is now, pensive, and not too sad,” 
he said, and turned away. “I caught 
a jolly good glimpse of her last night! 
In’ mourning—and for me—she was 
fascinating! I love that pretty combi- 
nation of tan complexion and light-blue 
eyes. Oh, of course, I ought to have 
the decency to stay dead, or at least 
get a post in China, out of the way!” 

“Really, Arthur, after all’s said and 
done, you hardly know her—you’ve met 
her but once, at a dance.” 

“T have told you, my dear aunt, that 
for a year, it was her voice I kept hear- 
ing in the trenches.” 

“Goodness! What was she doing 
there ?” 

“Cheering me up! In the long in- 
tervals of firing at night, when every- 
thing was silent, I find now it was 
Marilynn’s voice—Cheero, cheero,’: it 
said—peculiar, like a boy’s—that came 


to me. There were other girls’ voices, 
too, but they were indistinct.” 
“You were always a great flirt, my 


dear—tremendously popular! But 
seriously, how cheering telepathy must 
have been to many a lonely soldier, 
when our mails miscarried and the cen- 
sor stopped everything else! He 
couldn’t stop telepathy!” 

“When I was wounded and in the 
hospital at Neuilly, again her cheery 
voice heartened me wonderfully. But 
then, as I say, there were other cheery 
voices, too—and visions of other girls. 
I never made up my mind that I really 
cared for her particular voice until last 
night when I recognized my widow’s— 
my pretty Marilynn’s!” 

“This whole affair is either nonsense 
or it ought to go to the S. P. R.!” 

“All last night I couldn’t sleep, so I 
experimented again. I sent across 
crisp ‘I love yous’ and ‘darlings’—by 
the score.” 

“Absolutely evidential—that is, if we 


find she heard you! I think, my dem 
perhaps the telephone would have beg 
surer.” 

“You are not a true believer, aunt,] 
am sorry to see.” 

“Oh, of course, what you say com 
vinces me!” She rallied her nephew 
on coming back to life and then falling 
in love with his widow. Yes, she 
decided he was in love head over heels! 
She did not know how Mr. Weller 
would regard such a proceeding. She 
really didn’t believe it was a wise thing, 
just at present, toe pursue Ais widow, 
though she understood his sensitive 
condition. Should they make a quick 
exit? He must admit Marilynn had 
temperament—she was very headstrong 
and amusing, like her mother.” 

“Aunt, what wise man’s son cares for 
a girl’s head except for its curls? I 
hope she’s heartstrong, and as strong 
for me as she was for my spirit!” 

“Tt is all so utterly ridiculous! Did 
you get any replies to your silly ‘I love 
yous’ from her during the night?” 

“She has maintained a very impres 
sive silence. Ah, if I were sure my 
words have reached her heart!” 

They waited a long, distressing inter 
val before Mrs. Travers came into the 
room. That lady looked dispirited and 
disturbed. She was cold, withal, and 
took Mrs. Benton’s gloved finger tips 
as if suffering from some sort of ner 
ous chill. She-gave an expressive 
glance at the young soldier, who haé 
gone to the further end of the room 
and appeared to be absorbed in a richly 
bound book of war poems which he 
had picked up from a table. 

“And so,” she slowly lamented, “he 
wasn’t really killed!” 

“I suppose it’s a great disappoint 
ment,” Mrs. Benton could not refrail 
from murmuring. 

“Yes, Marilynn can’t get over it I 
thought it very evidential and excitiig 
until he appeared. What a. conte 
temps! Marilynn almost passed away 
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could not sleep. She kept getting mes- 


exclaimed Mrs. Benton. 
“Then it is evidential !” 

“Messages? J sent them!” called out 
the lieutenant bluntly, coming forward. 
“So—she got them?” 

“Yes, she got them all right, and 
she was much disturbed by them.” 

“Disturbed 

“Wouldn’t any girl be disturbed, even 
shocked—to hear: ‘No widows for me 
—I agree with Mr. Weller?’ ” 

“Great Zeus! Some ugly little imp 
has crossed my wires!” 

“She will never forgive you for that,” 
said his aunt, Mrs. Benton, senten- 
tiously. 

He groaned aloud: 

“I never sent such a message!” 

Mrs, Travers raised her lorgnette 
and gazed at him as if she had just 
realized he was present. 

“You are the incarnate Lieutenant 
Kendall? Ah, if you were only discar- 
nate! But you are not—you look very 
much alive. Telepathy from a living 
mind is sO common nowadays,” she 
sighed. 

“So that’s the real trouble, is it?’ he 
replied grimly, as he hobbled toward 
her. “Well, that’s easily remedied—I 
can take myself off.” 

Mrs, Travers studied him and seemed 
not unfavorably affected. She was not 
adamant. What good and patriotic 
woman— a woman who had worked in 
the service of the Red Cross unit for 
two years—could see a handsome, 
brave young soldier, wounded in the 
great cause, emaciated, presumably 
penitent, limping his way to her, with- 
out a sudden giving way of her prej- 
udices? He had quite won her over 
Man instant, in the hobbling of a leg, 
but she was bound and determined, 
womanlike, not to let him know it. 
“They tried to kill him, then? It was 
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last night—oh, what a night! We 


not really his fault?” she asked, looking 
at Mrs. Benton, as if he were not 
in the room, 

Kendall said soberly: 

“I see my mistake now. As a ghost, 
I would be of some account. But I 
want to assure you, Mrs. Travers, I 
did not intend to revisit these glimpses 
of the moon in order to annoy your 
Marilynn.” 

“She was deeply hurt—offended. 
Can you blame her, lieutenant? She 
says she never wishes to see you 
again.” 

“Oh, very well, then—we won’t wait 
for her. The fact is, I am busy my- 
self, planning to go to Russia—to 
Archangel. I expect to leave New 
York at once. I wished to make my 
apologies. Will you tell your daughter, 


- please, that I merely called with my 


aunt to make my regrets for the roses, 
excuses for the sweets, and mes 
adieux? I am going to fight the 
beastly bolsheviki. I shall take care 
never to return. I intend to be frozen 
to death. People, when frozen, stay 
dead a long while!” 

His aunt, astounded at this announce- 
ment, but concluding that it was the 
result of a sudden inspiration, and to 
be taken in a Pickwickian sense, smiled 
blandly, and then bethought herself. 

“We are doing all we can to prevent 
him—he is ill and needs care and nurs- 
ing still, and a little kindness—but they 
do need soldiers, and of course if he 
feels it his duty——” 

“No one knows how I hate that 
word,” sighed Mrs. Travers, drawing 
herself up. “They fling ‘duty’ at us 
morning, noon, and night in the Red 
Cross, and every woman goes and does 
exactly as she pleases, anyway. The 
government says it’s your duty to give 
until it hurts, and then goes and wastes 
ten millions on a mistake of a well- 
meaning incompetent. I think if he 
wants to be fsozen to death, he’s doing 
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too much to make democracy safe. He 
is a cripple. A great many soldiers lost 
several legs, but I never heard they 
apologized for it. They actually gloried 
in it!” 

“Let us get on, then, to last night,” 
pursued the lieutenant patiently. “It 
was seeing my old nurse, General Hig- 
gins, sitting there as a medium, that 
brought me to my feet astonished— 
and to my undoing. She was very good 
to me—you must blame her for saving 
my life.” 

“You don’t say! Why, Higgins is 
an old, old friend of mine. I’ve sent 
for her, and she’s coming this very 
morning. I always send for her in 
crises. She’s a wonderful woman!” 

“She’s a brick! I hope she can ex- 
plain me to Marilynn. Naturally, the 
poor child hardly expected to see me 
at the séance. I don’t blame her for 
putting in what stage people call an 
‘angry exit.’ It’s a lesson to spirits 
who come back to earth again unex- 
pectedly!” 

“He says Higgins, who has always 
been connected with our family—was 
his army nurse. How strange!” Mrs. 
Travers turned to Mrs. Benton excit- 
edly. 

“She was a trump at Neuilly! We 
nicknamed her the ‘General.’ She 
managed us poor devils with a strong 
hand, for our own good. One night I 
was really quite on the border—I think 
for a moment I crossed to‘ the other 
side—I was delirious, my knee gave 
me torments, and I had a bad case of 
trench fever on top of that, Well, they 
told me I was all for climbing out of 
the window forty feet from the 
ground. I wanted to pull off all the 
bandages. The General held me in her 
arms—God bless her!—and by Jove, 
the old thing kissed me! I thought 
she really was my mother—my dear 
mother who died long ago, when I was 
a boy. I really. thought I’d gone to 


heaven, for I had no more pain, Si 
held me close until I went to 
My mother used to hold me just 
Funny, wasn’t it?” 

The ladies remained  silent—with 
misty eyes. 

“And so I slowly got better, and got 
sent down to the convalescent ward. 
Her splendid nursing—you’ll have to 
blame her! It rested me when I knew 
the General was about. She was ugly 
as a hedge fence, but she wasn’t ugly 
to me—she was a radiant beauty! | 
love her!” 

“Of course, we all do! Were you 
wounded at Verdun, lieutenant, or im 
the knee? How many years—I mean 
days—were you in the hospital? Poor 
Mr. Kendall!” 

“They wasted five bullets on me; I 
was reported killed.” 

“It was not your fault, lieutenant, 
that you escaped. Of course, I am 
thinking only of Marilynn!” 

“I expected to ‘go west’ but my 
nurse ordered otherwise.” 

“If you had said: ‘I am from the 
other world,’ poor Marilynn would 
have believed you. But when you & 
claimed: ‘How do you do’ to the 
medium, and wanted to shake hands, 
she saw you were not an apparition 
Every one there noticed it.” 

“As a ghost, I was not so unwelcome, 
then. So be it.” He nodded signif 
cantly. 

“Poor Mr. Kendall! I hoped 
really hope—you won’t go so far ast 
think it worth while to do away wit 
yourself, simply on my daughters 
account. It would be very annoying, 
to say the least!” 

“To restore her peace of mind there 
is little I would not do!” 

“A little thing like a dose of calf 
arsenic would be but a bagatelle!” said 
his aunt pleasantly. “Military men,! 
believe, prefer revolvers?” 

“Oh, no!” protested Mrs. Travers 
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“Not that, really—if you know what I 
mean. Marilynn is a very sensible girl 
—very! If the lieutenant really lives, 
she must make the best of it, that’s 
all. She must take off her mourning, 
much as she dotes on it.” 

The lieutenant cleared his throat. 

“I have a splendid spportunity,” he 
said, “of going to Siberia on the new 
expeditionary force. Do you think if I 
betook myself to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, she would consider it an 
indication of my desire to obliterate 
myself entirely ?” 

“It might do. Marilynn is not like 
other girls—she has a great fund of 
common sense, inherited. Since she 
read that you were killed, she has 
devoured every book she could get hold 


by people who are over there, you 
know.” 

“She must be a little mixed,“ put in 
aunt Benton. “J am.” 

“Not at all! She had the lieutenant 
all nicely settled down in a beautiful 
house covered with garnets—she is very 
fond of garnets—and he was attended 
by twenty-four beautiful angels—men 
angels, of course—though I never could 
see why women were not entitled to 
be angels if they wanted to be!” 

“It’s a little mistake that the next 
suffragette convention should attend 
to,” said Mrs. Benton. 

“Marilynn has quite fallen out with 
Swendenborg, and prefers Henry Cabot 
Lodge’s book about his son, Raymond. 
It's hard to unravel these things, and 
she hasn’t the unraveling mind. Now, 
with the lieutenant alive, she may expe- 
rience one of her revulsions, and give 
Up spiritualism entirely.” 

“I hope she won’t feel herself 
obliged to go as far as that,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“You see,” continued Mrs. Travers, 
“she was quite fond of apparitions. 
She was always seeing her little Peke, 
Ruffo, who died of the ‘flu’ last winter. 


of about the other world—descriptions — 
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Only the other night I heard her sitting 
up in bed and whistling to him. She 
hates Toko, who took Ruffo’s place, 
and is exactly like him to a hair. She 
thought she saw Ruffo, but it turned 
out to be only Toko.” 

“Poor child—how sad!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Benton with a world of sympathy 
in her voice. “She is too sensitive. I 


‘think I would prescribe a swimming 


school or a gymnasium or calisthenics 
or riding school—and cut off all sweets 
and nut sundes.” 

“Marilynn is the best swimmer in 
her school. She used to go in for ath- 
letics before the spirit craze. She can 
outwalk her father. They went out the 
other day and walked all the way 
around Central Park. When they got 
around to Eightieth Street again, he 
hailed a taxi, but she walked all the 
way home and went to a dance after- 
ward.” 

“Possibly it’s only her head, then,” 
murmured Mrs. Benton cryptically. 
“Arthur, you are Marilynn’s Ruffo!” 

“Perhaps I’m a sort of Jonah,” put 
in the lieutenant gloomily. “If I go to 
Siberia for a few years, when I come 
back she—may 

“It would be an excellent idea! She 
would have a brand-new craze by that 
time. She would forget you, and you 
could begin all over again.” 

Kendall’s face sank on his hands. 
Mrs. Travers looked at. him steadily, 
and her heart began to beat for him. 
She was a true mother first, but, after 
that, a matchmaker. 

“A long life in the frozen North!” 
groaned the lieutenant. “Or, perhaps, 
if I settled down and married dear 
old Higgins——” 

“I don’t approve of soldiers marry- 
ing their nurses,” observed Mrs, 
Travers tersely. “However—it might 
be worth trying. But remember— 
she’s a widow!” ‘ 

Kendall gave a burst of laughter, 
which he quickly suppressed. 
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“I fear the General is through with 
marriage,” he went on, without smiling. 
“She married a rotter and lost a son 
in the very first months of the war. 
He’d enlisted in Canada, and died 
bravely fighting, and she used to ‘talk’ 
with him. She used to call me her 
‘Benny.’ She never would have gone 
to France if her sainted Benny had 
not been killed. Imagine my surprise 
to find her actually acting as a medium 
—Madame Fortescue! My dear, good 
woman! If the soul ever speaks 
through the eyes, hers does.” 

“I have known her a long time. She 
was once a servant, then she became 
my mother’s housekeeper. She mar- 
ried Thomas, our butler, and he ran 
away and left her. I knew Benny, 
too—he was a bad egg, a worthless sort. 
He stole some of my mother’s silver, 
but she never prosecuted.~ Mrs. Hig- 
gins worked day and night until she 
had paid every cent of it back. She 
spoiled Benny.” 

“And now she’s made him a saint!” 

“The war has done so much for so 
many useless young men!” sighed Mrs. 
Travers. It was one of her most cher- 
ished speeches. 

“And to think, dear Mr. Kendall, 
you too, might have been among them!” 

Mrs. Benton gave way to an ill- 
suppressed burst of merriment. The 
lieutenant preserved a serious face. 

There was a ring at the doorbell and 
presently the General appeared. 

When not assuming her mediumistic 
powers, as Mrs. Fortescue, she was a 
neatly dressed, simple-appearing little 
woman with great rings around her 
eyes. \ 

“You have come at a crisis, Higgins. 
You must help us!” cried Mrs. Travers, 
as she shook her hand. “You know, 
I only send for you when I’m all at 
my wit’s ends.” 

“Any one sick? Of course I'll stay!” 

“I’m sick,” Kendall rose unsteadily. 

“Oh, my boy—my Benny!” rap- 


‘kissed him 


turously. “Is he still feeling his kneer 


She put her arms around his neck ang 
in the French manner, 
“Does he need his old nursie? My 
Benny !” 

“He does—he feels like a ruin!” an 
swered Kendall. 

“I couldn’t talk with my boy last 
night at the sayans, and very grateful 
I am to you, Mrs. Travers, for the 
hundred dollars they gave me. Qh 
only another of your many! There's 
few people in the world I would die 
for. Two are in this very room.” 

“There, there, Higgins—you always 
could do anything you set yourself at, 
and as long as no one knew you, and 
I always thought you had wonderful 
second sight, why——” 

“Mrs. Travers,” Mrs. Benton. said 
with evident feeling, “you are one of 
the very best women in the world! She 
made a most excellent medium—excel- 
lent !” 

“Tt’s so easy!” laughed Higgins. 
“You must know people’s hearts, and 
what they want, and you must keep 
your wits about you, too, and put peo 
ple down, and it isn’t easy to put some 
of those ladies down. They won't stay 
down! As for the poor spirits, they 
are very obedient!” 

“I’m sure, Higgins, you gave the 
greatest satisfaction. Mr. Winterbot 
tom, our president, wants you @ 
medium next tinre our ‘Circle’ meets. 
I hinted that your rates were now ont 
hundred and fifty dollars per.” 

“That puts me among the profiteers. 
It’s sinful to raise prices so, when 
everybody’s income is cut into by the 
government—but God knows I need the 
money, for since I was dismobilized 1 
haven’t known where to turn. When! 
turned to the government, they sent me 
to fifty-seven bureaus and fifty-sevel 
young officers in spurs with their feet 
on the table, who turned me down.” 

The lieutenant quietly tried to pres 
a gold-backed bill on his old friend: 
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“Always call on me, General,” he 
murmured. 

“No, my boy, nothing I don’t earn 
—if you may call mediums workers. 
But if every one is striking, why not 
us poor mediums? But”—turning to 
Mrs. Travers—“what’s the trouble 
here, ma’am?” 

“Why, the trouble is—if you may call 
it a trouble—but it’s the most singular 
thing I ever heard of—my daughter, 
last night at the séance, had a shock.” 

“All my fault!” said the lieutenant. 
“T should have sat still and kept my 
mouth shut. Instead of that “ 

“Instead of that, Marilynn suddenly 
found out that the man she had wor- 
shiped and put on a pedestal and sur- 
rounded with twenty-four angels, living 
in a garnet house, was just an ordinary 
mortal. 

“And she can’t get over it. She says 
she will never, never speak to him 
again, especially since his message de- 
claring he hated ‘widows !” 

Mrs. Higgins sat a long time in silent 
contemplation, as if she were a second 
Solomon, and this a problem too diffi- 
cult to solve. 

In the silence Mrs. Travers inter- 
polated : 

“Once, when Marilynn was very 
sick—she was just four years old— 
Higgins came to me from Maine by 
telegraph.” 

Mrs. Higgins nodded. 

: ‘ dropped everything—including my 
aby.” 

“And four doctors said she couldn't 
possibly ——” 

“Ah, the darling! When I came she 
could hardly breathe, and she lay there 
with her dolly in her arms, peaceful, 
and so white—do you know holy white 
a child grows at time of death? I’ve 
lost one. I know. Like Easter lilies.” 

Mrs. Travers turned aside and gazed 
out the window. 

“The child lay there perfectly still— 
oh, Heaven help a still child! And 
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that’s why landlords are in league with 
Satan. She kep’ her two blue eyes on 
the ceilin’, an’ she was seein’ angels, 
just as my boys seen ‘em so often at 
Noolly. How I hate angels!” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T made her laugh.” 

“How ?” 

“T danced a jig and kicked up my 
heels like mad, I did. Oh, I was @ 
great dancer in my day, in Skowhegan! 
An’ she smiled—then she gurgled—an’ 
she was saved, the sweet little lady! 
Then I carried and walked her all night, 
against my heart.” 

Mrs. Benton fumbled at her hand- 
kerchief a second and Mrs. Travers 
walked out of the room and then 
walked in again, while the lieutenant 
said: 

“Very well, then, General, let’s get 
down to cases. It seems it was your 
fate to keep both of us here on earth. 
What for, I ask? Now, fate deter- 
mines that you shall go on with us. By 
Jove! I believe in some way you must 
bring us together. Believing me dead, 
she has gone into mourning as my 
widow. Now I have turned up alive, 
it’s up to you, General, to turn my fu- 
neral into a wedding, and her weeds into 
orange blossoms.” 

“Only to think! My little Marie and 
my boy Benny—and me bringing them 
together !” 

“As far as I can see, they have been 
together spiritually for some time. 
They don’t need a telephone.” And 
Mrs, Benton laughed. 

“TI have not forbidden it,” said Mrs. 
Travers, “because, as the Red Cross 
says, we must do everything for our 
soldiers.” 

“So I say, too,” put in Mrs. Higgins. 
“Nothing is too good for our boys— 
not even our Marilynn. No high horses 
for me! I’M bring her to her senses 
as I did ‘when she was a baby. I'll 
make her laugh.” 

“My dear General, it is no laughing 
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matter tome! And the lieutenant sank 
his head on his hands. 

“To me!” exclaimed Mrs. Travers. 
“As long as we all believed the lieu- 
tenant was a spirit, and safe in heaven, 
he met with my entire approval. I 
permitted my daughter to indulge her- 
self in all sorts of dreams. I let her 
worship him. I bought her a lovely 
crystal ball at Buffany’s, and she could 
_ see her soldier in it any time she would 
sit still long enough to gaze in it; and 
I got her a ouija board and a plan- 
chette and spirit slates to talk with him, 
and I’m sure I found them all very 
circumspect and proper. People talk 
of Planchetté putting wrong ideas into 
young people’s heads—I never heard of 
such a thing! The wrong ideas were 
in their heads already. But all the mes- 
sages they seemed to get, Marilynn and 
her school friend, were about vege- 
tables, and I’m sure I quite approve 
of a vegetable love, as any true mother 
would do.” 

Kendall laughed, and quoted: 

“If she’s content with a vegetable love 

Which would certainly not suit me——” 

“General, I believe in you—I know 
you can do wonders! If she is fond 
of vegetables, I’m quite willing, to be 
what I feel I am—a dead beet. But 
have you arrived at any real plan, 
General ?” 

“T have. Go away at once, for Mari- 
lynn may come in at any moment. Come 
back at five o’clock, sharp, my boy, for 
I mean to hold a sayans.” 

“And will you make us all laugh, as 
well as Marilynn?” asked Mrs. Benton. 

“You can laugh or not, or cry or not 
—it won't make any difference. But if 
I can get her laughing, Benny, I’ve 
won her for you!” 

“I am quite willing,” said Mrs. 
Travers, as they rose to take leave, 
“and if I understand Marilynn, which I 
do not, she’s been in love for a year. 
Not having his photograph, she has 
over fifty pictures of soldiers~stuck up 
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regular in her attendance at St. Bar 


all over her room, each one label 
‘Arthur.’ You know, all our soldier 
look alike—especially our officers, Jf 
that isn’t a sign, I don’t know of any 
better. And while I have opposed her, 
I know very well that she will do just 
as she wishes. I always leave every. 
thing to Higgins at a crisis, and I cop 
sider this is a great one. 

“When she comes home I shall 
oppose the [lieutenant tooth and nail, 
Depend on it, she will take up the cudg. 
els in his defense. As I say, it’s the 
only way I can manage her. She has 
such a strong will of her own—just 
like her father! I’ve had to bring my 
child up by opposing everything that’s 
good. I opposed church, and she’s very 


tholomew’s. I opposed hard study at 
school, and Marilynn stands at the head 
of all her classes. So far, I flatter my 
self I have brought her up very satis 
factorily. But now—if my darling is to 
leave her home nest ” 
Travers began to grow tearful. 

“She’s a darling, and you're a dar 
ling!” cried the lieutenant ecstatically 
—and to Mrs. Benton’s wonderment, 
he gave her a good hug and kissed 
her. 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Travers, too astonished to return his 
kiss. “Will you be good to my little 
unsophisticated lamb ?” 

“It all depends on General Higgins,’ 
he said gently and significantly. “But 
she can do anything she sets out to do!” 
And he went away with his aunt 
lunch at the Ritz. 


Meanwhile, Marilynn, with two o 
her closest intimates, discovered that 
she had far too great a headache 
remain in school at Miss Pingletank’ 
that morning—headaches are fright 
fully catching, and Henrietta Stoughton 
and Muriel Casement, who had ft 
lowed every exciting detail of Mate 
lynn’s spirit love affair, both instamll 
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developed headaches to such an extent 
that only an auto ride in Mauriel’s car, 
twice around the ‘park, and six special 
raspberry nut sundes could relieve 
them. 

They rode home to Marilynn’s and 
intended to consult crystal ball, plan- 
chette, and ouija as to their school- 
mate’s future action. But Giles, the 
faithful, met his young mistress at the 
door, with a very long face. 

“F’s ’ere, miss, in the flesh.” 

“How dare he do such a thing!” 

“Hit’s ’im, hi suspect, a sending 
them flowers and sweets, too, miss.” 

“Oh, Giles, what shall I do?” 

“If hit comes to that, miss,” whis- 
pered the white-haired old servitor, 
“hand you ‘ates ’im, and don’t want to 
see ‘im, miss, go straight away!” 

“But I do want to see him—yet I 
shall never speak to him again!” 

“Then hi’d better call hout 
missus.” 

“No, Giles—mamma and I decidedly 
differ.” 

“Then, miss, hin the last hextrem- 
ity, you go straight down to your 
father, miss. You tell ’im about them 
sperrit tricks. ’E knows ’ow to fix that 


the 


joker! Go down to ’im hand tell ’im 
everything about them candies and 
flowers.” 


The other two headaches, being con- 
sulted, agreed to this new idea, and off 
the three girls rode down Fifth 
Avenue, and into the purlieus and wilds 
of wicked Wall Street, to consult papa. 

Up in the express elevator to the 
twenty-second story by mistake, then 
down and up to the tenth story in the 
local, the three finally arrived, greatly 
flustered, in the outer offices of the 
International India Rubber Plant of 
which Mr, Travers was president. 

They were met by a fat little office 
boy on whose buttons were the initials 
of the great plant. 

“Say,” he told them, “he’s busy. He 
won't see nobody tryin’ to sell tickets 
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for half orphins or hull orphins; no, 
nor books, ’scriptions to the soldier's 
monniment, Liberty coupons, nor buyin’ 
a home in the country for insane dogs.” 

Marilynn and her friends flounced 
past him into the president’s private 
office, but the little major-domo dashed 
in front, shouting: 

“No chorus ladies allowed in here! 
This ain’t the stage door of a 
theayter.” 

The next thing he new, something— 
he thought it was extremely like the 
kick of a mule—struck him in the jaw. 
It turned out to be a gloved fist con- 
nected with and belonging to Mrs. 
Travers’ little lamb. Major-domo 
sprawled on the floor in the corner, 
concluding that the three were mem- 
bers of some female boxing troop. 
Having taken a few lessons himself, 
he rose and dashed valiantly and head- 
long at the enemy, but the door opened 
suddenly and a large gentleman, look- 
ing very severe, received the full force 
of the catapult. 

“Great jumping Jehosephat! What’s 
the matter? Why, Marilynn, my child! 
What is my timid little darling doing 
down in these regions?” And, to the 
astonishment of the major-domo, the 
president drew the acrobat he suspected 
of being the lightweight champion of 
her class, into his arms and kissed her. 

“How much do you want?” he asked, 
as he ushered all three into his inner 
office, where a stenographer sat taking 
notes. ‘“Where’s my check book? It’s 
my busy day. By the way, did you 
see what the paper said about your 
Lieutenant Kendall? He’s won the 
highest medal of France.” 

“Oh, daddy! It’s about him we've 
come down to see you!” 
“Why don’t you 

spirits ?” 

“Oh, we have,” replied Muriel ear- 
nestly, “but they only tell us something 
about horrid Brussels sprouts! And 
he’s fearfully lame from his wound— 
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and he’s a splendid real hero—and we > 


think he ought to apologize.” 

“Yes,” insisted Henrietta, “he pre- 
tended to be killed and sent presents of 
flowers and candy that he pretended 
were from heaven.” 

“Oh, the villain!” growled Mr. 
Travers. “When he probably was in— 
ahem—all the time. Well, of course, 
meantime you'll all come to lunch with 
me?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed his daughter. 
“We don’t want to eat—we can’t eat! 
We're too excited to eat.” 

“Not eat lunch!” thundered her 
father with a middle-aged business 
man’s astonishment. 

“No,” persisted Marilynn, “we 
haven’t time. He was a saint. I had 
a lovely house of silver and garnets 
for him, and angels.” 

“It was perfectly lovely!” added 
Henrietta. “On Jasper Street, near 
Golden Gate. And he knew everybody 
worth knowing in paradise—rows and 
rows of saints.” 

“Humph!” muttered Mr. Travers. 
“I wonder if they allow smoking in 
heaven—I know they do in——” 

“He was reported killed and every 
one had every reason to believe it,” put 
in Muriel, “and it was so interesting— 
fitting him up in heaven, out of the 
different books we have read about it.” 

“So now he’s spoiled it all by re- 
“turning from France alive!” said Mr. 
Travers. ‘“Miscreant! Who is re- 
sponsible for his return?” 

“Oh, daddy—it’s our old Higgins, 
who was his nurse.” 

“That woman!” He knit his brows 
savagely. “Who saved your life, 
Marie, when you were a child? Who 
helped pull me through pneumonia, and 
who is always popping up at crises in 
my family? Well—well—of all unself- 
ish, wicked women in the whole world, 
she’s the marplot of this affair, is she? 
So she’s backing this lame duck who’s 
come back from limbo where he 
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belongs, and has designs on my Jit 
lamb, who is too feeble to walk around 
Central Park. Well, from what I hear, 
his legs are not very strong, either,” 

“Oh, daddy!” 

“After he was dead and buried, he 
dared to come to life again? Its 
against the law, and ought to be very 
injurious to his constitution. Well, 
what are you going to do about it? 

“Tell us, daddy! That’s what we 
came down for.” 

“Planchette keeps writing about to 
matoes and tells us to consult them,” 
put in Muriel. “What can you make 
of that?” 

Mr. Travers became very thoughtful, 

“Dark and mysterious meaning! 
Cryptic vegetables. You spoke of 
Brussels sprouts—I interpret that to 
mean Belgium, where he was wounded. 
Tomatoes—that’s the name for old love 
apples, as they called them when I was 
a boy. The meaning is evident. The 
lame duck has the temerity to be in 
love!” 

Marilynn blushed furiously. 

“Now, as Kendall—I believe that is 
his infernal name—is the son of my 
old friend, Judge Kendall, and when 
his aunt Benton dies, will inherit her 
fortune, if you put it up to me to de 
cide, I'll say that his conduct in coming 
to life in this way is—is incorrigible.” 

“What does that mean?” asked Her 
rietta timidly. 

“I don’t know exactly, but it’s often 
used by us elders in rebuking the errors 
and shortcomings of youth.” 

“It means he must be punished= 
punished—punished!” And Marilynn 
beat the delicate little fist that put the 
K. O. on the major-domo into het 
other hand. 

“Certainly! I sentence him to & 
doomed and to have the word ‘Arthur 
stricken out of every picture im yout 
room, and the name ‘Joffre’ substr 
tuted.” 

The other two girls burst out mio 
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shrieks of laughter, but Marilynn, the 
comers of her pretty mouth drawn 
down, turned and looked out of the 
window in silence. 

“I wouldn’t care so much,” she was 
heard to murmur, “if he hadn’t sent 
me word last night that he hated 
widows. Of course, that was a slur at 
me. 
“Did you get such a message by tel- 
epathy ?” asked her father. 

“Yes, and repeated over and over 
again.” 

Her father looked at her a moment. 

“Don’t you know, my dear, that the 
telephone lines are behaving in a very 
queer way lately? And that you never 
can get the right number? How do 
you know but that the lieutenant telepa- 
thoned his message to another lady?” 

Marilynn gasped. 

“Oh, daddy, | wish you were more 
serious,” she said. Then she began to 
sob, and threw herself on his shoulder. 

Henrietta looked at Muriel and 
Muriel looked at Henrietta; then they 
both suddenly took the greatest in- 
terest in the world in the adding ma- 
chine in the farthermost corner of the 
room. How wonderful it was! It had 
brains! 

“I will be serious, my darling,” whis- 
pered her father, holding her on his 
knee, while telephones rang, business 
waited, and directors fumed outside. 
“I believe the American doughboys 
who went over there and put the Ger- 
mans where they belong, are the finest 
race of young men God has so far be- 
stowed on this earth. I believe the 
officers of the Umpty-umpth Division 
of those boys are the finest set of of- 
ficers sent over. I believe that Kendall, 
after his rash conduct in the Mon- 
faucon battle, was the finest and bravest 
officer of them all. By Jupiter! I wish 
I wasn’t so damned old—pardon my 
French, dearie—but the fellow, I be- 
lieve, loves you!” 

“Oh, daddy, say it—again! He 
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loves me! Make me believe the mes- 
sages he kept sending in last night were 
not true!” 

“You heard his messages all right? 
He hates widows?” 

“Yes, daddy.” 

“Well, you’re not a widow, are you?” 

“N—n—no—but I thought I was!” 

“Well, it is evident that he means 
that he wants you not to be a widow. 
That’s his idea. Or, if you have been 
a widow, he wants you to cease being 
a widow. It’s as plain as a pikestaff.” 

“You're so comforting, daddy!” 7 

“It is evidential. It confirms my 
opinion that telepathy between living 
people is a fact. That's as far as I can 
go in spiritualism. I don’t go as far 
as your mother, When I’m away from 
the city, | often get messages from her 
—indistinct—about the Red Cross and 
such things in which she is much inter- 
ested. When I was in Boston last 
week, I got a mental telegram from 
her saying: ‘My light gray wool has 
given out.’ I sent back word: “The 
war’s over—the victory won! You 
don’t need to knit any more!’ But she 
never got it, and I’ve noticed she keeps 
right on knitting, just as all the other 
women do.” 

Marilynn, after 
ceased her tears. 

“Oh, daddy dear, you are such a 
comfort!” She kissed him. “Now, 
will you be home early? Be there by 
five o'clock ?” 

He promised faithfully, upon his 
honor! 

The major-domo, showing the young 
ladies into the elevator, could not have 
been more respectful or more humble. 
He talked afterward about the smile 
“his” daughter “give” him as she went 
out. 

“Her as is tanned as anything, with 
baby blue eyes and—oh, such hair! She 
cud git a chanst in the movies. /’d pay 
her a million a month salary to begin 
on. Oh, gee! Them other two,- they 
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were good lookers, but she had ’em 
both skun a mile. Me for blue eyes 
in a tan face, after this! She’s the 
* one what hit me! Say, she kin hit 
me any time she wants ter. She’s a 
clean hitter—she kin put on the mitts 
wid any lightweights. Never seen one 
like her!” 

One of the president’s cronies who 
had been kept waiting, and whose eyes 
had noted the departure of three at- 
tractive young women, said laughingly, 
as he entered: 

“Something very important, I have 
no doubt? You look very solemn.” 

“Dan,” replied the president with 
serious face, “it was important! My 
only child is seriously thinking of mar- 
riage. We are apt to consider these 
affairs silly and sentimental, and to dis- 
regard them. We skip all the love 
stories in the magazines, yet these af- 
fairs are the most important in real 
life. Whether our paltry railroad deal 
goes through or not, is, or is not, a 
very great matter—but think of my 
future descendants! They are hang- 
ing on a thread. A light word may 
destroy them. I want my daughter’s 
4deal to go through. One of the finest 
and bravest young officers in our 
army! He was reported killed—she 
went into mourning for him—he found 
it out, and never let it be known he 
had come back from France. Now, she 
says she won’t forgive him—but I guess 
she will. On the chance whim—on the 
barest promise—my descendants are 
waiting! It’s a matter of life and 
death!” 

“Well, very true, old man! You are 
serious to the point of solemnity. Oh, 
I admit it. Now, as to the Kansas and 
Pacific—I saw Williams——” 


At five o’clock sharp, Mrs. Higgins, 
all important now, pretending that she 
was the all-powerful Madame Fortes— 
cue, medium, held her séance in the 
drawing-room of the Travers’ house. 
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The lieutenant and his aunt had gm 
been idle after their elaborate lunchega 
at the Ritz. Mrs. Benton had insisted 
on a huge porterhouse steak and huge 
baked potatoes for her nephew, anda 
couple of bottles of English ale. The 
limousine had stopped a long time im 
front of a costumer’s on West Thirty. 
sixth Street, and when they came out, 
Kendall bore a rather large bundle, 

“It’s the wings and the crown that 
take up the room,” he laughed. “The 
rest of it might do for a nightie!” 

They rolled around the park to fill 
up the time, and in spite of all they 
could do—and one or two near-act- 
dents—reached the house at a quarter 
before the hour. 

Mrs. Travers pushed Giles aside to 
hurry them in. 

“Marilynn’s upstairs, and she’s added 
six more of her school friends, who 
never attended a séance, and they're all 
excited and will be down in a minute 
Everything is ready. Higgins will do 
the rest!” 

The dark interior of the drawing 
room was rendered a little more mys 
terious and fearful by a taper of 
Chinese incense which burned on 4 
plate on a table in front of the medium, 
the celebrated Madame Fortescue, 
Some one—presumably Mrs. Travers, 
who was an accomplished musiciat— 
presided at the piano, which gave forth 
most doleful chords, and ended i 
Chopin’s “Funeral March,” played 
slowest time. 

Nine girls filed in solemnly, as if i 


‘silent dread, and took seats in front 


Mrs. Benton kept a little back and 
out of the way, in the dim obscurity. 
Marilynn seated herself between het 
two friends, Henrietta and Muriel, @ 
a wide divan, and rather wondered # 
anything would happen at all. Her 
father had not come home from Wall 
Street, and she did not see how fit 
faithful Higgins, even in the réle a 
Madame Fortescue, could prevent tht 
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fieutenant from going to Siberia as her 
mother had told her he threatened to 
do. “Heroes,” her mother had said, 
“were not like common folk. They 
always went ahead and did exactly as 
they pleased, and—they invariably 
neglected those who cared for them, 
including their wives and children.” 

What did Madame Fortescue intend 
to accomplish ? 

Old Giles, having been duly warned 
by his mistress, declared absolutely that 
the “leftenant” had not returned in 
body or ange oe his visit with his 
aunt in the forenoon. 

“"E looked very sad, miss, has ’e 
went off with ’is ha’nt. Hi’ ’ear ’e his 
going into the harmy hagain, but Hi 
know ‘ow they won’t tike ’im because 
of ‘is gyme leg. They wouldn’t tike my 
nevvy hin the British harmy because ’e 
’ad a flat foot.” 

Giles was astonished at seeing Miss 
Marilynn clap her hands and jump up 
and down. Her hero had done with 
his hero business forever. 

“Oh, Giles, you’re a comfort!” she 
cried. 

There was a long wait, in which a 
number of people, members of the 
“Circle,” entered and took seats. silently 
about the room. Mr. Winterbottom, 
the pompous president, brought with 
him a group of pale, flabby, half 
emaciated gentlemen, who were sup- 
posed to be “sensitives.” It had leaked 
out in the “Circle” that Madame For- 
tescue, the wonderful Boston medium, 
was to be present that afternoon at 
the house of Mrs. Travers, “one of 
our leading believers,” and as the 
séance went on, a number of ladies 
were ushered into the drawing-room. 
At last, Madame Fortescue rose from 
her chair and began to speak in slow, 
monotonous tones. Her theme was 
“Life After Death.” 

“The common report is that they are 
all so very happy over there,” she said, 
‘and I wish to say that if they are 
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happy, it means they laugh, and have 
their jokes like us, when we are happy. 
I think we are too solemn about such 
things. I think we have always taken 
death too seriously. It comes to all 
sooner or later, like having to go to 
the dentist. Death is no joke, but let 
us not be afraid of it. I believe the 
good Lord in heaven is sometimes 
merry with the saints. There is wit 
and humor in heaven, ye can be sure. 
Whatever is good on earth is better 
over there. 

“To confirm what I have said to you, 
I ask those spirits present to answer 
if it is not true. Two knocks for 
yes, one for no, Have I spoken the 
truth?” 

Two knocks startled the audience, 
indicating acquiescence. 

Mr. Winterbottom loomed up in the 
darkness. 

“May I be permitted to ask the spirits 
that rapped a question ?” 

“You may,” replied Madame For- 
tescue solemnly. 

“T would like to ask if the spirit that 
rapped is happy.” 

Only one rap replied. 

“He is not happy,” went around in 
whispers among the sensitives present. 
“Extremely rare!” 

“Why are you not happy ?” asked Mr. 
Winterbottom, throwing back his coat 
and placing his thumbs in his armpits. 

Three knocks replied. 

“I would ask the medium to inter- 
pret these three knocks,” asked Mr. 
Winterbottom. 

“Your question was put wrong. 
You must put a question requiring only 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ for answer. Are you 
unhappy because you are in love with 
a mortal?” she asked, 

Two knocks replied. 

“Are you a female?” question put 
by Mr. Winterbottom. 

One knock. 

Mr. Winterbottom explained that a 
deceased gentleman was unfortunately 
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in unrequited love with a mortal lady 
and was unhappy in consequence. 

“This is something new,” he com- 
mented, “because we know that in 
heaven there is no marriage nor giving 
in marriage. Why is the gentleman 
unhappy? I ask, is it because the lady 
has married again?” 

One knock, 

Say what you will, in the semidark- 
ness, amid the fumes of the incense of 
the great producer of spirits, Madame 
Fortescue, the rappings seemed to’ come 
from the little table on which the in- 
cense taper burned. Only believe and 
anything is possible. Marilynn’s nine 
girl friends, each of whom had a 
ouija board and a little circle of her 
own, and Mr. Winterbottom and his 
sensitives, who swallowed everything 
told them, all believed that spirits were 
in the room and at work. It must be 
so, for no one was near the little table 
to knock on it, and besides, to doubt 
was to be a mocker. 

A last question was to be put: “Was 
the lady present?” 

Two knocks. 

Marilynn rose to her feet, then sat 
down again quickly. Her feelings may 
now be imagined. The cause of the 
unhappiness of the deceased gentleman, 
she felt intuitively, was narrowed down 
to her. But there remained a doubt. 
Her gentleman was not deceased. 
Then a dread came into her mind. Had 
he killed himself, since morning? Her 
garrulous mother had told her he 
hinted at such a thing, and she had 
kindly forbade him to think of it, 
Now then, if Giles had not- lied, and 
he had not returned and was not now 
in the house, who was it who knocked? 
Giles had said that the lieutenant looked 
very unhappy as he went out with his 
aunt. Oh, how terrible, if he had shot 
himself meanwhile! 

The girl’s heart leaped, when she 
heard the announcement from the 
medium that she was about to summon 


the apparition of the unhappy gentle 
man to their presence. She knew that 
those who had but recently died com 
monly returned to say good-by t9 
friends, in whatever far countries they 
may have resided. Three thousand, 
eight hundred and fifty-nine cases had 
been reported by the Society for 
Psychical Research of London. 

As Madame Fortescue rése, she 
waved a light wand in the air, saying 
solemnly: “Appear—appear—appear!” 
And a shadowy form ventured slowly 
out into the open, disclosing the figure 
of an angel with a golden crown and 
broad, tipped wings. Marilynn started 
up, then burst into a shriek of laughter, 
as one of the angel’s wings fell off and 
a very human, angry-sounding voice 
was heard to exclaim: 

“Damn it, General! Why couldnt 
you pin the things on tighter?” 

“Hush—hush!” from Mr. Winter 
bottom, holding up a warning finger, 

“Sh! Scoffer!” from some of the 
sensitives. “You'll drive the spirits 
away” 

“Order—order!” roared Mr. Trav 
ers, who had just come in. “Giles, see 
that all the doors are closed. Some 
spirits may get away.” 

Whereupon Marilynn burst out into 
louder spasms, this time joined by her 
nine particular bosom friends. 

Among them they broke up the 
séance. 

Madame Fortescue, with rigorous 
solemnity, tried to preserve order. 
But inasmuch as the unrequited spirit 
with one wing seized the little woman 
and pretended to shake her, as the lights 
went up, Mr. Winterbottom, shocked 
and scandalized, put up his hand. 

“I wish to say to this youth who 
has thus wantonly sought to invade and 
destroy the sanctity of this gathering 
together here of our ‘Circle,’ consisting 
of serious-minded persons desirous 
furthering true knowledge of the spitit 
world—I want to say to him that such 
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malign efforts as his have been of no 
effect.” 

The lieutenant turned and looked at 
him a moment. 

“] flatter myself I have been quite 
successful!” he said. 

Mr. Winterbottom ignored him. 

“Up to the time of this unfortunate 
interference by this interloper, my col- 
leagues distinctly observed four or five 
spirit hands. I myself felt a caregs 
upon my brow and a foot pressed upon 
mine. Let those believers among us 
quietly disperse to some other meeting 
place and say nothing of this monstrous 
fiasco. Not one word of this to an 
unenlightened world.” 

Thereupon Mr. Winterbottom, lead- 
ing out his flock of sensitives and lady 
believers, made a hasty exit. 

Meanwhile, a wingless angel had 
slipped off his robes and doffed his 


crown. Mr. Travers clapped him 
heartily on the back: 
“Come here, daughter,” he said. 


“Your angel is very much of the earth! 
Now no more nonsense—no more 
backing and filling between you two!” 

“Can you forgive me, my darling?” 
Kendall whispered, as he took his 
widow in his arms and kissed her. 

“At least, we believe in telepathy, 
don’t we?” she laughed. 


“But even telepathy gets its wires 
crossed !”” 
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Fools, all fools—as the wise have often told us, 
But passion’s a hand as firm as an iron bar, 

And what can we do in the grip of the hand that holds us, 

But lean and kiss—and kiss—like the fools we are! 
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“*T love you, my darling.’ I repeated 
it twenty times.” 

“And I only got that you hated 
widows.” 

Mrs. Benton kissed her new niece. 

“I think it all highly satisfactory and 
remarkably evidential,” she said. 
“Higgins is wonderful!” 

“To think of my boy Benny and my 
little Mary being mated by the spirits!” 
And that good woman gazed at them 
in a sort of hazy and cryptic astonish- 
ment. “Didn’t I tell you to get her 
laughing?” she whispered to Kendall. 

Mrs. Travers flitted here and there 
about the room. 

“T thought I should die when Arthur 
appeared with his wing hanging down 
It was partly my fault. He’s just as 
nice a boy as ever lived. And he isn’t 
in league with Satan at all, as Mr, 
Winterbottom says—although he has 
only got one good leg. As for my 
daughter—look at her! Was any spirit 
on the other shore ever so happy?” 

“Yes,” remarked Mrs. Benton. “I 
always thought those blue-eyed widows 
—their eyes shining through a coat of 
tan—were far preferable to the pale 
sort. Why, she’s not wearing her 
weeds !” 

“No, she’s wearing the very same 
gown she wore the night she danced 
with Arthur at your house—but no one 
—not a soul has noticed it but me!” 


“What did you really send me last “Most evidential!” laughed Mrs, 
night?” she asked. Benton. 
FOOLS 


FOOLS, the two on the Nile who wrecked a kingdom, 

Fools, the youth and the maid who fled to Troy; 
And a crude little fool the girl in the balcony, leaning 
To whisper of love in the ear of a maddened boy! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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HEN Arthur Oxenham, the 
young dramatist,’ had _ re- 
peated to Mrs. Chalmers, the 

celebrated actress, what Lord Bucklers- 
bury, the distinguished millionaire, had 
said about her charming taste in jewels, 
Mrs. Chalmers suddenly arose from 
her seat, saying, “I am not interested 
in the opinions of Lord Bucklersbury !” 
and walked away. Oxenham, bereft 
for a few moments of his breeding, 
stared at her in astonishment, for the 
tone in which Mrs. Chalmers had made 
her remark was almost vicious. He 
turned to Methuen, the actor-manager, 
who was standing behind him. 

“What on earth’s the matter?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“You’ve put your foot into it, my 
lad!” said Methuen. 

“But how ?” 

“By mentioning Bucklersbury. Don’t 
you know the story?” 

“What story?” Oxenham demanded. 

“The story. No, I suppose not!” He 
came from behind the sofa on which 
Oxenham was sitting and sat down be- 
side him. “I forgot that you were a 
country bumpkin a month or two ago. 
You’ve put on the manners of a suc- 
cessful dramatist so skillfully, Oxen- 
ham, that one is apt to forget that “The 
Gifted Lady” is your first play and that 
you are still, in most respects, a pro- 
vincial. Mrs. Chalmers probably 
thinks you mentioned Bucklersbury to 
her simply to annoy her!” 


By St. John Ervine 


Author of “John Ferguson,” etc. 


“But 

“Oh, I know, my dear fellow, | 
know. I'll explain it to her afterward 
If you care to come round to the Gar 
rick with me, I'll tell you the story, 
And when we've finished with the scan 
dal, you can tell me about your new 
play!” 

The two men escaped from the recep 
tion given in honor of a great French 
actress by a peeress with pretensions to 
artistic and intellectual tastes. The 
peeress had gained a reputation for 
profundity by agreeing with the opim 
ions of the person to whom she was 
speaking. Very eminent persons had 
gone away from her house, murmuring 
that Lady Belcullen was a remarkably 
able woman, simply because she had 
said in a slow, deliberate voice, as if 
she were reluctantly coming round to 
her guest’s views, “Yes. Yes! I think 
there is a great deal in what you say. 
I think that—perhaps—after all—when 
everything is considered—you aft 
right!” She always said the “you are 
right” in an impressive whisper that 
gained much from its confidential tone 

Methuen hailed a taxicab, and ima 
short time Oxenham and he were sit 
ting in the smoking room of the Gat 
rick Club. 

“Whisky?” said Methuen. 

Oxenham nodded his head. 


“Margaret Chalmers,” said Methuet 
“is a remarkable woman!” ! 
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When Mrs. Chalmers Failed 


“Oh, yes,” Oxenham agreed. 

“She has, as you probably know by 
now, considerable power over men, and 
she’s very proud of it. She says that 
any man who -can resist her can 
resist anything! I imagine you’re in 
love with her, Oxenham!” 

Oxenham was still young enough to 
blush when mention was made of inti- 
mate things. He did not answer. 

“Very natural, too!” Methuen con- 
tinued. “I’m in love with her. We 
all are—except Bucklersbury. I’ve 
cherished a hopeless passion for Mag- 
gie Chalmers for fifteen years. You 
wouldn’t think so to look at me, would 
you? No? But it’s true. I’m develop- 
ing a paunch, Oxenham, but I’m a 
broken-hearted man. When you've 
loved her as devotedly and as hopelessly 
as I have for fifteen years, you'll 
develop a paunch, too. Unrequited af- 
fection does not necessarily give a man 
‘a lean and hungry look.’ I knew a 
man once who was always falling in 
love with women and always being re- 
fused by them, and, upon my soul, he 
seemed to put on a stone in weight 
after each refusal. He was mountain- 
ous after a while!” 

“About Mrs. Chalmers?” Oxenham 
said, trying to bring Methuen back to 
the point. 

“Oh, yes! Well, when you know her 
as well as I do, Oxenham, you'll know 
that she has one supreme vanity and 
one supreme fear. Her vanity is her 
belief that she can make men do any- 
thing she wants them to do, and her 
fear is that she may die poor!” 

“Rather a ridiculous fear, isn’t it?” 
Oxenham said with a laugh. 

“Perhaps,” Methuen replied dubi- 
ously. “The life of a theatrical star 
is a very mutable one: great riches one 
year and real poverty the next. Mag- 
gie has been poor, and she does not 
like poverty. Her experience fright- 


ened her. A poor man is not afraid of 
poverty, but a poor man who has en- 


joyed riches, is. Theatrical people are 
careless with their money. They have 
not got the thrifty habits of bank mana- 
gers. 

“I know an actress who could not 
make herself felt on the stage, in spite 
of great industry, great technical skill, 
and a perfectly marvelous memory. 
Do you know why? I discovered this 
by accident. She could not spend 
money carelessly. She used to keep an 
account book in which she entered 
every item of expenditure. If she 
bought a ha’penny newspaper, she 
made a double entry, so to speak, in 
her ledger. That is not the nature 
of an artist, Oxenham. An artist may 
be mean and miserly—many of them 
are—but they aren’t mean and miserly 
in that little way. There is something 
magnificent even in the stinginess of 
an artist: there is nothing of the petty 
economies of the draper’s assistant 
about him!” 

“Yes,” said Oxenham vaguely, tiring 
of Methuen’s oratory. 

“Well, that’s the beginning of the 
story. She loved her power over men 
so much that she would not marry any 
of her suitors. And she was terribly 
afraid of dying iu poverty!” 

“But she’s married already!” 

“Not so as you’d notice it,” Methuen 
answered. “Chalmers found her dif- 
ficult to live with, so he went off to 
the Argentine and had an unfortunate 
argument with a cowboy out there, as . 
a result of which Maggie became a 
widow. I think that her experience 
with Chalmers was such that she could 
not think of any man as a permanent 
ornament in her career. At least, that’s 
what she said to me when she refused 
me for the twenty-ninth time. She said 
that she was quite willing to accept my 
presents, but that her intentions were 
strictly frivolous. I stopped giving 
presents to her when I discovered that 
she said that to every man who gave 
her one.” 
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“Do you mean to say she took pres- 
ents from anybody who offered them 
to her?” said Oxenham innocently. 

“Yes. Why not? Every actress, 
and every actor, too, gets presents from 
admirers—even from people they’ve 
never seen. Why, little guttersnipes in 
the gallery have come round to the 
stage door and left a penny bunch of 
violets for Maggie. There’s nothing 
wrong in that. It’s only another form 
of applause. And what’s the difference 
between a bunch of violets and a dia- 
mond ring? Only a certain number of 
sovereigns. That’s how Maggie looked 
at it—and still looks at it. Anyhow, 
right or wrong, Maggie, remembering 
her fear of poverty, resolved that she 
would guide the choice of her admirers 
in making presents to her. She wished 
to live a brilliant, luxurious life and 
she wished also to have a store of riches 
somewhere, on which she could draw 
with ease and certainty in her old age. 
So she spent her salary in living splen- 
didly, and she compelled her admirers 
to provide the rich store. She always 
asked for diamonds!” 

“Asked for them!” exclaimed Oxen- 
ham. 

“Well, ‘asked’ is a crude word to use. 
When, any one said to her, ‘Maggie, I’d 
like to give you a present at Christmas,’ 
she always answered, ‘Oh, you nice 
thing! And I’m longing for some dia- 
monds!’ That was all. You see, 
Oxenham, diamonds keep their value 
steadily and are always realizable and 
can easily be carried from one place to 
another. Lily Delisle always asked for 
shares in rubber companies, but Mag- 
gie said that she cou'dn’t be bothered 
with shares; she would have to marry 
a stockbroker to look after them for 
her; and she said she would rather 
marry me than marry a stockbroker, 
which was not much of a compliment 
to me, but as it’s the only one I ever 
got from her, I like to remember it!” 

“But what has all this got to do 


with Lord Bucklersbury?” Oxenham 
demanded. 

“l’m just coming to that,” gad 
Methuen. “You'll have another 
whisky, won’t you?” 

“No, thanks!” 

“Well, I will!” 

“Bucklersbury, who is a very nice 
chap, as you know, is probably the 
richest man in England. His grand 
father was the son of a laborer who 
discovered a new method of treating 
steel which made him a rich man, The 
grandfather increased the wealth and 
left a great fortune and an immeng 
works to his son, Bucklersbury’s father, 
Bucklersbury’s father was a very able 
man, indeed, and he not only increased 
the fortune he had inherited, but 
founded other works and took sue 
cessfully to politics. Gladstone madea 
peer of him and then he died and went 
where all the rich men go!” 

“Where do they go?” Oxenham 
asked. 

“Heaven, of course!” Methuen re 
plied. “And then Bucklersbury cam 
into the fortune and the title. He was 
at Eton when his father died, and the 
old man left the estate in trust for 
him until he-reached the age of twenty- 
five. And for eleven years, Oxenham, 
that fortune grew and grew and grew 
until it grew out of sight. Bucklers 
bury simply does not know how much 
money he owns and he can never spend 
it all. It’s unspendable. I remember 
him telling me once that his fortune 
was so big that it frightened him. ‘An# 
it keeps on getting bigger,’ he said very 
plaintively. ‘I don’t own it; it owns 
me!’ He’s the simplest soul im the 
world, is Bucklersbury. He doestt 
really want all that money. He'd ® 
just as happy with half of it!” 

“So should I!” Oxenham exclaimed 
emphatically. 

“He’s a thoroughly good chap, wil 
a clean, honest mind and simple ways 
He ought not to have been born ridhi 
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he’s much too nice a chap to have been 
born rich. Only very wicked people 
ought to be rich, as a sort of compensa- 
tion to them for the frightfully thin 
time they’ll have hereafter!” 

“I thought you said that all the rich 
people go to heaven ai 

“Ah, that was only my little joke,” 
said Methuen. 

“And yet Mrs. Chalmers dislikes this 
paragon so much that she can’t even 
bear to hear his name mentioned?” 
Oxenham murmured. 

Methuen nodded his head and took a 
sip of the whisky. 

“You see,” he said, “Bucklersbury 
hurt her pride!” 

“Hurt her pride?” 

“Yes. He satisfied one of her su- 
preme emotions by humiliating the 
other one. He helped to quell her fear~ 
of poverty by proving that she had no 
attraction for him. You may not 
believe me, Oxenham, but that man was 
absolutely indifferent to Mrs. Chalmers’ 
charms. You may think that that 
proves that he is not a man, but a 
fish. It only proves that he was and 
is intensely devoted to Lady Hetty 
Lyndon who is now his wife. When 
Mrs. Chalmers discovered the truth, 
she very nearly returned the diamonds 
that Bucklersbury gave her. Very 
nearly—but not quite. You see, she re- 
membered in time that they were worth 
a thousand pounds!” 

“How much?” 

“A thousand pounds. <A _ thousand 
Jimmy o’ Goblins! One thousand 
shining, golden quids! You see, Buck- 
lersbury, in addition to being very rich, 
was also very much in love.” 

“With Mrs. Chalmers?” 

_ “No, with Lady Hetty. He wasn’t 
in love with Mrs, Chalmers at all. She 
thought he was, but he wasn’t. He was 
completely and irretrievably in love 
with Lady Hetty, and, strange as it 
May seem to you, a modern youth, 
Oxenham, he still is and seems likely to 
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continue to be in love with her until 
they are both gathered to their ances- 
tors!” 

“But if Bucklersbury was in love 
with Lady Hetty Lyndon, why did he 
give a thousand pounds’ worth of dia- 
monds to Mrs. Chalmers?” Oxenham 
asked. 

“Ah,” said Methuen, “that’s where 
the plot thickens. He gave Maggie the 


diamonds out of gratitude. It was 
Lady Hetty’s fault!” 
“Lady Hetty’s fault!” Oxenham 


looked puzzled. Then he said, “Do you 
know, I think I will have another 
whisky. This story seems to need 
stimulant !” 

Methuen rang the bell and, when the 
waiter came, gave the order. 

“You see,” he said, “she was so much 
in love with Bucklersbury that she 
could not believe it was real. That 
was the cause of it!” 

“Sounds silly!” said Oxenham. 

“A lot of things sound silly, but they 
aren’t,” Methuen replied. 

“You see,” he proceeded, when the 
waiter had brought the whisky and had 
taken himself off, “Lady Hetty had a 
mother !” 

“Most girls have!” 

“True, true, but every girl has not 
got such a mother as Lady Hetty has. 
You saw her this afternoon, the 
Countess of Clangill, one of those silly, 


clever women. ~ She’s a hard case, 
Oxenham!” 
“Oh! In what way?” 


“She has the simplest and most 
easily comprehended creed in the world, 
that woman!” 

“What does she believe in?” Oxen- 
ham asked. 

“Extreme riches,” Methuen  an- 
swered. “She doesn’t believe: in any- 
thing else. When any one mentioned 
love to her, she just laughed. She 
taught Lady Hetty that a woman who 
married for love, deserved all she got, 
and she as good as said that a woman 
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who married a poor man for love ought 
to be transported. If a girl were silly 
enough or unlucky enough to fall in 
love with a poor man, she ought to 
behave exactly as she would if she were 
to fall into a puddle of water—scram- 
ble out of it again as quickly as pos- 
sible. She said that the happiest mar- 
riages were arranged marriages—and 
she instanced royalties. She said that 
the French and the Irish—she’s a mix- 
ture of both races—arranged their mar- 
riages on a cash basis and were at least 
as happy as those arranged by the 
English on a basis of mutual attraction. 
She said that all the nice people were 
rich, and that the ambition of every girl 
ought ‘to be to marry a thoroughly nice 
man!” 

“Meaning a rich man?” 

“Yes. The richer the man, the nicer 
the man!” 

“And she was Lady Hetty’s mother ?” 

“She still is, my dear fellow, she still 
is. I’ve mentioned all that merely to 
show you the sort of atmosphere in 
which Lady Hetty was reared!” 

“But hadn’t she a father?’ Oxenham 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes. Fathers are as common as 
mothers, and Lady Hetty certainly had 
one. He’s dead now, but he was one 
of those fathers who are taken for 
granted. I mean, if you went to the 
Clangill’s house, you saw somebody 
hovering about in a vague fashion, and 
you imagined it was the butler until 
you discovered it was Clangill. He had 
the air of a man who wants to apologize 
for himself, but is too shy todo so. He 
wasn’t rich, so I suppose he couldn’t 
have been nice. Lady Clangill was 
once heard to speak kindly to him—but 
only once. She never forgave him for 
being poor. It was no excuse for his 
poverty, she said, that he was vir- 
tuous. Any fool could be virtuous, she 
said, but only a really clever person 
could be rich!” 

“And as a result of all this training,” 
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Oxenham interrupted, “Lady 
grew up to be a horrible little money 
hunter ?” 

“Oh, no, she didn’t.. You forget the 
law of reaction, my dear Oxenham, 
which is a surprising thing for a dra- 
matist to do. You ought to know that 
excess of anything produces a demand 
for its opposite. St. Francis of 
Assisi was, I believe, the son of a very 
rich man. Hence the Franciscans! 
You must have observed that ver 
idealistic persons are generally the chil 
dren of conventional, even vulgar, par- 
ents, and that exalted people often have 
commonplace children. Think of 
Shelley and his father, Sir Timothy! 
A beautiful girl, as likely as not, will 
have quite hideous parents. That's 
why all these schemes to populate the 
earth according to a plan fail to suc 
ceed. I am about to make an epigram, 
Oxenham, which you can put into your 
next play free of charge. Eugenics 
has all the merits of success—except 
success! Rather neat that, eh?” 

“Thanks,” said Oxenham shortly. 

“And when Lady Clangill,” Methuen 
went on, “tried to make a mercenary 
husband hunter out of her daughter by 
constantly preaching to her of the 
beauty and holiness of extreme riches, 
she defeated herself; for Lady Hetty 
was surfeited with the thought of e 
treme riches:and she began to think 
wistfully of the blessings of poverty. 
That in itself shows Tow hopelessly 
unreal was the poor girl’s state of mind, } 
for it is only the rich or the com 
fortable who talk such appalling bilgeas 
that. The blessings of poverty, so fat 
as I can discover, have never been 
observed by the poor—only by the rich; 
and I have never yet met a rich ma 
who seriously proposed to embrace the 
blessings of poverty!” 

“But I thought you said that Lady 
Hetty was in love with Bucklersbury! 
Bucklersbury is a rich man, a very 10 
man,” said Oxenham. 
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“T did. She was in love with him 
and he was in love with her, and he 
was an extremely rich man. That was 
where her trouble began. She could not 
believe that she was really in love with 
him when she remembered how rich he 
was. The hero in the story-book was 
always a poor young man—at all events 
until the last chapter but one. But 
poor Bucklersbury had been exces- 
sively rich all his life! Poor Lady 
Hetty’s emotions had got themselves 
completely tied up. She could not 
understand how it was that she was in 
Jove with a man so incorrigibly rich as 
Bucklersbury, and she persuaded her- 
self that she was not in love with him 
at all, but had only a mercenary re- 
gard for his wealth; and she absolutely 
refused to accept him. Poor Lady 
Clangill shed enough tears to float a 
battleship when she realized the posi- 
tion !” 

“It certainly seems a very ridiculous 
position,” said Oxenham. 

“All human positions are ridiculous,” 
Methuen replied. “It is the ridiculous 
people who make the world go round, 
because they can do ridiculous things 
without feeling ridiculous. Has it ever 
struck you that no leader of men has 
ever had a sense Of humor? Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, Napoleon, and 
the late General Booth. Think it over, 
and you'll see that it’s true. None of 
us would ever fall in love if we had 
a sense of the ridiculous, Would I 
have loved Maggie Chalmers for fifteen 
years had I possessed a sense of 
humor? No, Oxenham, I would not 
—at all events, in the paunchy period. 
You may take it from me that that mis- 
understood race, the old bachelors and 
the old maids, are all possessed of a 
keen sense of humor, which prevented 
them from falling in love. Nothing else 
would do it!” 

“I still don’t see where Mrs. Chal- 
mers comes into the story, or why she 
should so dislike Bucklersbury !” 
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“Hist,” said Methuen, putting his 
finger on his lips with a mock melo- 
dramatic gesture. “That is where the 
plot really thickens. 

“In all probability,” Methuen con- 
tinued, “Lady Hetty would have yielded 
to the logic of time and consented to 
marry Bucklersbury, but, unfortu- 
nately, a penniless cub of a cousin of 
hers began to makes eyes at her and 
talk plaintively about beautiful prin- 
cesses far out of the reach of deserving 
young men without fortune; and she, 
poor fool, imagined that she was in love 
with him simply because he hadn’t got 
enough money to pay for his own ciga- 
rettes. He hinted that he must go to 
the dogs if Lady Hetty did not look 
kindly upon him. Going to the dogs 
with him meant running after chorus 
girls!” 

Methuen leaned back in his chair for 
a few moments and contemplated the 
ceiling. 

“Have you ever noticed,” he said at 
last, “that going to the dogs, for most 
men, means going to the cats?” 

“Go on with the story,” said Oxen- 
ham. 

“This new development put Buck- 
lersbury in a cleft stick. He was cer- 
tain that Lady Hetty loved him, and he 
knew that he loved her, but, because 
of that bad old female, Lady Clangill’s 
damnable doctrine, he was in danger of 
losing her and she was in danger of 
gaining a fellow whose brightest con- 
versation consisted of ‘Oh, really!’ and 
‘What rot!’ The cigarette cadger’s 
ideas on the subject of earning a living 
were confined to vague speculations on 
the possibility of aunt Jane or uncle 
Richard dying and leaving money to 
him. 

“Poor Lady Hetty began to feel 
that poverty and a noble nature are 
not always conjoined. Still, there was 
a danger that she might make her dis- 
covery complete when it was too late to 
remedy it. She was just as likely as 
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not to run off to the nearest register 
office and get joined to the cigarette 
cadger in the bonds of civil marriage. 
So old Bucklersbury decided that he 
had better get himself talked about. 
He bribed a drunken reporter to print 
scurrilous paragraphs about him in a 
thing which called itself a society 
journal, and posted them to Lady Hetty 
herself, marking the paragraphs heavily 
in blue pencil. And, of course, Lady 
Clangill did not omit to improve the 
shining hour!” 

“T suppose not!” 

“The amount of talk about spiritual 
responsibility which that utterly mer- 
cenary old woman contrived to let out 
of her mouth just then would have 
made an archangel feel smug. On the 
whole, I don’t like Lady Clangill. She 
isn’t a woman; she’s a female. Lots 
of women are females. Lady Clangill 
is a particularly femaley female. She 
was impertinent to me once, so I have 
no love for the old hag. Well, Buck- 
lersbury’s goings-on, according to the 
scurrilous society journal, were becom- 
ing too utterly utter to utter. Lady 
Hetty even spoke to him about them 
when he visited the Clangill mansion, 
which was less frequent now than had 
been customary, and whenever she did 
so, he put on a pathetic air and said 
that he had nothing left to live for now. 
I tell you, Oxenham, that girl was not 
enjoying life at all just then. Still, 
she declined to marry him, aed the 
affair with the cigarette cadger began 
to be more alarming! 

“And then,” Methuen said dramati- 
cally, “Bucklersbury went to Mrs, 
Chalmers. He had known her very 
slightly, but he began now to haunt the 
theater in which she was acting. The 
scurrilous newspaper printed para- 
graphs about his remarkable devotion 
to the drama and hinted things about 
Mrs. Chalmers and him. I wondered 
when the wedding bells would ring. 
Mrs. Chalmers was puzzled by all this 
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publicity, but she hoped for the bap 
In spite of her devotion to widowhood 
she began to think tenderly of the holy 
estate of matrimony when it joined op 
so neatly to Bucklersbury’s estate. Her 
great fear of poverty would be com 
pletely exorcised by Bucklersbury’s 
wealth; her love of dominion over mep 
would be considerably increased in her 
position as the richest peeress in the 
kingdom; and her love of diamonds, 
apart altogether from their commercial 
value, would be gratified to an extraor 
dinary extent. The Bucklersbury 
diamonds are, of course, the most f 
mous in the world. 

“Mrs, Chalmers, as I’ve said, was 
puzzled by Bucklersbury’s attitude 
toward her. He haunted the theater; he 
did not contradict the rumors that were 
flying about ; and he seemed to seek her 
society in places where their meeting 
would be most conspicuous. But he did 
not address or attempt to address any 
endearments to her, a fact which both 
pleased and disturbed her—disturbed 
her because she could not understand a 
man who did not wish to call her 
‘darling ;’ pleased her because she was 
utterly sick of men who wished to call 
her ‘darling.’ She would have liked 
him to be rather more definite in his 
speech to her than he was. It wasall 
very well to say, ‘Mrs. Chalmers, will 
you come to Ascot with nte next week? 
but she would have preferred to heat 
him saying, ‘Dearest, will you be a 
wife? Not that she despised an inv 
tation to Ascot. Oh, dear no! But 
she would have preferred an invitation 
to a choral service at St. Georges, 
Hanover Square! 

“She told herself that he was onedl 
the strong, silent Englishmen abo 
whom she had often read, but will 
whom she had never had 9 meeting 
You know the sort that knows what# 
wants, but doesn’t know how to 3 
it. And she determined that just 
soon as propriety permitted, she wold 
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fhe words into his mouth for him. 
In the meantime, she proposed to en- 
joy herself as much as possible. I 
must tell you that the piece in which 
she was playing then was not unlike the 
situation between Bucklersbury and 
Lady Hetty, with this difference, that 
it was the gentleman who shilly-shallied 
and the lady who pursued him. 

“Tt was not very well done, and had 
it not been for Mrs. Chalmers’ really 
magnificent acting, the play would have 
been a frost. One afternoon, when I 
was lunching with Mrs. Chalmers 
and Bucklersbury, Bucklersbury began 
to talk about the play. It was at the 
Ritz and I noticed that when Lady 
Clangill and her daughter came in and 
sat down quite near to us, Bucklersbury 
began to talk in a very animated man- 
ner to Mrs. Chalmers. The talk was 
about the play, but I imagine that an 
onlooker, unable to hear any of it, 
might have thought that Bucklersbury 
was offering his heart to Mrs. Chalmers 
from the intimate way in which he con- 
ducted the conversation. I saw Lady 
Hetty looking very odd about the eyes 
as she observed Bucklersbury and Mrs. 
Chalmers together! 

“Bucklersbury said that he could not 
quite follow the method by which the 
young lady had compelled the young 
man in the play to make a definite pro- 
posal of marriage to her. The scene 
was unconvincing to him. Mrs. Chal- 
mers said that it was unconvincing to 
him simply because it was unconvincing 
to anybody. She said that in real life, 
she would behave in a very different 
manner. Bucklersbury became more 
entranced in her conversation. He 
begged her to tell him just what she 
could do, and she did so. She said 
that instead of pursuing the young man, 
as the dramatist made this girl do, she 
would compel him to pursue her. ‘I 
should make him feel that I no longer 
cared whether he married me or not, 
and that I was likely to marry some 
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one else. I should even make a show 
of transferring my affection to some 
one else, and then, when I’d made him 
thoroughly miserable, I should give him 
another chance!’ 

how?’ said Bucklersbury very 
eagerly. 

“She explained that that would de- 
pend on circumstances, but the general 
principle would be that she would give 
the young man to understand that she 
was miserable at the thought of marry- 
ing the other person and could only be 
saved from an unhappy marriage by— 
by the mercy of Providence. Bucklers- 
bury asked whether this advice applied 
in a case where the man was the pur- 
suer and the girl was the shilly-shallier, 
and Mrs. Chalmers said that it applied 
there with even greater effect. The 
girl had only to be persuaded that by 
immolating herself she would be res- 
cuing the young man from a miserable 
fate, and the trick would be done. 
Girls love to think they are sacrificing 
themselves for somebody, she said, and 
the man who can cast a romantic glow 
of immolation about a girl’s acceptance 
of his proposal, can safely count on 
her acceptance. Bucklersbury thanked 
her most heartily, and the talk turned 
to the subject of diamonds, on which 
Mrs. Chalmers could talk endlessly. 
And later on, Bucklersbury and Mrs. 
Chalmers left the Ritz together, leav- 
ing me behind. I watched Lady Hetty. 
The odd look about her eyes had be- 
come odder! 

“And then a rumor reached the Clan- 
gill mansion that Bucklersbury was 
about to become engaged to Mrs. 
Chalmers. Some one had seen Buck- 
lersbury in Bond Street buying dia- 
mond rings. As a matter of fact, he 
wasn’t buying them; he was just look- 
ing at them; but that was good enough 
for rumor. It was said, too, that Mrs. 
Chalmers was to have the famous 
Bucklersbury diamonds to wear at a 
lavishly advertised ball in the Albert 
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Hall, which was to come off in a fort- 
night’s time. No one really believed 
this rumor, because, of course, these 
things aren’t done—nobody, that is to 
Sdy, except Lady Clangill. You must 
have noticed that these people who say 
they do not believe in anything, are 
generally frightfully credulous. Lady 
Clangill was so dubious about every- 
thing, that she believed anything! She 
said once that when it was possible to 
believe several things about a person, 
it was usually safest to believe the 
worst! Oh, a fearful old woman, 
Oxenham! 

“The climax came when old Clangill 
himself came into lunch—a thing he 
seldom did, as he preferred to lunch 
at his club, where women were not ad- 
mitted under any circumstances what- 
ever—and remarked that he had just 
seen Bucklersbury going into a jewel- 
er’s shop in Bond Street with a re- 
markably fine-looking woman! That 
was enough for Lady Clangill. You 
will hardly believe me, Oxenham, but 
that old lady actually hurried round to 
Bond Street—quite close to the man- 
sion you know—though what she in- 
tended to do, I do not know. She ar- 
tived there in time to see Bucklersbury 
and Mrs. Chalmers emerging from the 
shop, and there was a radiant smile 
on Mrs, Chalmers’ face. She stopped 
and spoke to Lady Clangill. 

“‘Lord Bucklersbury’s just asked me 
to choose a_ beautiful gift,’ she 
said to the old woman. ‘He says I 
gave him some splendid advice lately, 
and that if it proves to be satisfactory, 
he will give me the handsomest neck- 
lace in the shop. I’ve seen it. So beau- 
tiful, Lady Clangill, and so expensive!’ 

“*And what was the advice?’ the old 
woman asked, hardly able to contain 
herself. 

“*Ah,’ said Mrs, Chalmers very 
archly, ‘I mustn’t tell you that, yet. 
But I do not doubt that the result will 
be satisfactory if he acts on it!’ 


“And then she looked at Buckiem 
bury in a languishing manner that g@ 
most sent Lady Clangill into hysterig, 

“Well, Bucklersbury took the advice 
and it proved very satisfactory to him 
but not to Mrs. Chalmers. He oop 
trived to see Lady Hetty that afternooy 
without Lady Clangill knowing of it 
Lady Hetty was in a somewhat dip 
tracted state. Her mind was full of 
Bucklersbury and she was being bored 
to death by the cigarette cadger, why 
was saying, ‘Oh, really!’ and, ‘Wha 
rot!’ in the belief that this was bright 
conversation. When Bucklersbury en 
tered the drawing-room, Lady Hetty, 
with an amount of decision that was 
unusual to her, got up and shook hand 
with the cigarette cadger, and said she 
was so sorry he had got to go, and 
before that ingenuous youth could pro 
test that he wasn’t going, he was gone 

“Bucklersbury waited until the youth 
had been, so to speak, hoofed off the 
premises, and then he announced that 
he had come to say good-by. 

“ ‘Good-by !’ Lady Hetty exclaimed. 

“*VYes,’ he said, ‘I’m unhappy, sol 
must go away!’ 

“*But why? 

“*You know why,’ he replied dt 
matically in a Martin Harvey voie 
After all, he had spent a good deal of 
time in Mrs. Chalmers’ society and 
could hardly help catching the dramatic 
tone. Also, he had studied the dram 
under her tuition. 

“*But—but——’_ Lady Hetty stam 
mered, 

“ ‘But what? he demanded, changing 
to a harsh Oscar Asche note. 

thought—I thought you were ge 
ing to—to marry Mrs, Chalmers,’ sit 
continued. 

“‘That’s why I am going away,’ ht 
said. ‘I shall marry her if I stay® 
England any longer!’ 

““But don’t you want to marry her? 

“‘Good heavens, no! I want # 
marry you! I’ve tried hard to forge 
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you. l’ve—oh, I’ve done things!’ 
There was just a touch of Gerald du 
Maurier in that speech. Really, old 
Bucklersbury was handling the scene 
magnificently—almost as well as Wynd- 
ham or George Alexander would have 
handled it in their prime, He actually 
let his voice break a little when he 
said that he had done things—that nice, 
quavery note that Du Maurier does so 
well. It fetched Lady Hetty at once. 
She ‘jumped to it,’ as the soldiers say. 

“But you're not just going to marry 


- her because I won’t marry you?’ she 


said. 

“He nodded his head. 

“Tt will break me,’ he murmured, 
‘but I do not care now what becomes 
of me!’ 

“She hesitated. 

“If only you weren’t so rich!’ she 
said. 

“‘T can’t help being rich,’ he replied, 
‘and I shouldn’t be any different if 
I were poor. A man’s nature does not 
depend on the amount of his income!’ 

“Of course, you are nice!’ she ad- 
mitted. 

“‘T hope Mrs. Chalmers will think 
so. Anyhow, my money will comfort 
her. There is some consolation in 
thinking that if I sacrifice myself to 
her, she will be happier than she is now. 
She will be able to buy more diamonds !’ 

“Now, Lady Hetty, like most people 
who are bursting to sacrifice them- 
selves, thought that she had a monopoly 
of immolation, and she did not like to 
hear Bucklersbury talking of sacrificing 
himself, so she said: 

“‘No, no, you mustn’t sacrifice your- 
self. If—if nothing else will save you, 
I—I will!’ Then she stopped, but 
Bucklersbury understood. 

“*You mean that you will sacrifice 


yourself by marrying me in order to 
save me from marrying Mrs. Chal 
mers ?” 

“*You wouldn’t be happy with her,’ 
she urged. 

“‘T know that,’ he retorted, ‘but if 
you cannot love me for myself, I cannot 
accept your offer, Hetty!’ 

“And then she threw up her hands. 

“*But I do love you!’ she said. 

“He took her in his arms. 

“Why didn’t you say so before?’ he 
said. 

“Then the talk ceased. 
a time for talking. 

“*And you won’t marry Mrs, Chal- 
mers?’ said Lady Hetty at last. 

“*T can’t if I marry you! ven as 
rich a man as I am isn’t allowed to 
commit bigamy!’ 

“*But you don’t want to marry her, 
do you? 

“And then Bucklersbury abandoned 
the dramatic voice. 

“‘T never had any 
marrying her,’ he said. 
tended to marry you!’ 


It was not 


intention of 
‘I always in- 


“He was very nice to Mrs. Chalmers 
about it. He begged that she would 
accept, not the necklace she had seen 
in Bond Street, but this much hand- 
somer one which he sent to her by the 
messenger. He had taken her excellent 
advice, and it had proved most satis- 
factory. He and Lady Hetty were to be 
married. Mrs. Chalmers refused to go 
to the wedding. She kept the dia- 
monds. The last word on the subject 
was said by Lady Clangill. She said 
it was so nice when one’s love and 
one’s advantage went hand in hand. It 
was so nice, she said, to marry a rich 
man, but much nicer to love a rich 
man and marry him.” 
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RS. MINER supported her yel- 
low head with one hand and 
with the other put the porch 

swing in motion. Chloe, in riding 


garb, watched her eagerly, for a three- 
days’ acquaintance had thrown her un- 
der the older woman’s spell, and at this 


moment she was defending the last 
gates of a fortification Mrs. Miner had 
been smilingly demolishing for fifteen 
minutes. 

“In fact, dear child,” Mrs. Miner 
said, “I doubt if Wade minds much 
what his wife does. His real interest 
is business. Besides, he may under- 
stand that she’s just rather foolish and 
very young.” 

“But I’ve seen him pleading with her 
—truly I have!” 

“Oh, that might be. Perhaps he was 
warning her—but as for his being jeal- 
ous, even of Bannerman ” Mrs. 
Miner broke off, and an unexpected 
frown appeared on her handsome brow. 
“Men don’t suffer from these things, 
Their pride hurts, yes; but against the 
sort of pain we know, providence— 
or the devil—has given them an amulet, 
and it is very efficacious. It is called 
recuperation.” The frown deepened. 
Yesterday she had hinted to Chloe of 
a marital unhappiness as the reason 
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for her traveling here in the Rockies 
alone. 

Chloe was silent. She knew she had 
fallen into the old vice of letting some 
stranger fascinate and dominate her, 
Still, Mrs. Miner was unique. The 
most opinionated of persons might yield 
to the calm judgments of this clever 
woman, who at present spent her days 
on a hotel veranda, delicately gowned, 
reading foreign novels, and keeping 
always by her side the yellow collie 
whom some one had said she dragged 
about with her because he matched her 
hair. 

The dog sat up suddenly to watch 
the assembling of a dozen or mort 
horses in the pine grove. A party was 
going to Lost Lake, and Chloe was to 
be one of its members. 

Just now she was thinking over what 
the other had said of Wade—that he 
was uninteresting, crude, and sometimes 
discourteous. She visualized him—@ 
big man with high coloring and brooé 
ing eyes, heavy, and—yes, commotr 
place. Still, his wife was flirting with 
another man, and what husband would 
appear at an advantage in that situ 
tion? Especially if the rival were hant 
some, suave, and interesting, and Chie 
allowed that Bannerman was all df 
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these, little as she liked him. And she 
liked him no better when she saw him 
join the tourists yonder, though all the 
females got into a flutter at once. His 
very handsomeness and lithe tallness, 
and his ease, threatened a resumption 
of her sympathies for Wade, whom her 
mind’s eye pictured in all his awkward- 
ness. 

Bannerman was glancing expectantly 
toward the hotel, and presently Mrs. 
Wade came out, waved at him, and ran 
down the steps. She was diminutive, 
with an elfish profile and a captivating 
adolescent voice. She was between 
eighteen and twenty-four. 

“Don’t scorn her. You might like 
her if you knew her. You might even 
like Bannerman.” 

Chloe turned startled eyes on Mrs. 
Miner, who was smiling. 

“Are you laughing at me?’ 

“Ridiculous! Why should I?” 

“But you think I have narrow preju- 
dices.” 

“T think you’re too impulsive in your 
dislikes.” 

“You mean I ought to like him?” 

Mrs. Miner was choosing her answer 
when the guide summoned Chloe. 

“I do take sudden dislikes, and of 
course it’s wrong—but my likes are un- 
assailable.” And impetuously she bent 
and kissed Mrs. Miner. As she hur- 
ried away, the yellow collie yawned at 
her and wagged his tail wistfully. 


It was a nine-mile climb, mostly in 
the blinding sun. Lost Lake lay up 
behind a certain mountain whose sum- 
mit shouldered the intensely blue sky, 
making a scene which Chloe, as an art- 
ist, appreciated without dreaming of 
painting. She had brought her pastels 
for sketching, however. 

She had an admirer, a young pro- 
fessor of geology who was very shy, 
and content either to listen when she 
chattered or merely to gaze at her when 
she was silent. Her silences referred 
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to that couple ahead and, still under 
Mrs. Miner’s spell, she planned to make 
overtures to them, but they were too 
absorbed in each other to furnish the 
opportunity. Finally, the chance of- 
fered, and what was her chagrin when 
Bannerman frustrated her by a suave, 
but unmistakable, hostility. Either he 
mistrusted her. sudden friendliness— 
and indeed, she realized how it con- 
trasted with her previous aloofness— 
or he did not propose to have his téte- 
a-téte interrupted. On the other hand, 
his companion seemed receptive, and 
more than once, afterward, her gaze 
followed Chloe with an expression of 
mysterious appeal, 

“Well, Mrs. Miner was right! There 
is something likable in the foolish little 
thing. She’s just silly and young.” 
But, nevertheless, she was furious with 
Bannerman. She would try again, 
however. 

But he never left Mrs. Wade’s side, 
except when the trail narrowed and the 
horses climbed single file. It was to 
be said for Mrs. Wade that she was a 
fearless mountaineer, riding boldly even 
where the path overhung chasms which 
appalled the others. 

A second chance offered at last, but 
again Bannerman, ignoring the open 
appeal of Mrs. Wade’s eyes, turned a 
eold shoulder to Chloe. At that, she 
angrily renounced her benevolence. 

“There’s something deliberately cruel 
about that man. J say that he has her 
in his power! That’s why she looks at 
me so wistfully. Perhaps I ought to 
defy him—but, after all, it isn’t my 
affair. Mrs. Miner is a keen judge, but 
even she can be mistaken, and she’d 
admit it if she could see Bannerman’s 
rudeness to me.” And she resolved to 
trust her own intuitions, sensibly re- 
minding herself that she had leaned too 
much on Mrs. Miner’s opinion. Then 
it flashed over her that perhaps Mrs. 
Miner had been laughing at her, not 
nastily, but just indulgently. 
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The trail had now reached the very 
skies, and coming around a curve, Lost 
Lake was presently revealed directly 
below them, an oval sheet of rippleless 
water, shut in by dark slopes and mir- 
roring at its farther end the granite 
Summit of a peak with snow still on it, 
and a white cloud moving slowly be- 
hind it. ‘ 

The descent began with startling ab- 
ruptness. 

Lunch was eaten in the shelter of 
pines. Afterward, the party scattered, 
some to rest, some to explore the paths, 
a few to take out the raft, for the lake 
had trout. Chloe sought a place to 
sketch, accompanied by the professor of 
geology, who promised to leave her 
when she found a suitable spot. 

She soon established herself com- 
fortably and got out her pastels. Just 
across the lake was a cabin which her 
companion had told her belonged to 
the guide’s brother, the chap who had 
the cigar stand in the Silver Spruce Ho- 
tel. No one lived in it; he rented it 
to fishing parties. Chloe thought of 
including it in the sketch, but aban- 
doned it as a detail too distant and un- 
important. 

“To know what to leave out—that is 
to know art,” she said to the professor, 
not meaning to hint. Nevertheless, he 
left her, sighing softly, and she heard 
his little hammer knocking off pieces 
of rock until even that sound was lost 
in the sunny quiet. 

Two hours sped by. 

She had finished a second sketch and 
was wondering why the light had 
changed. Looking up, she saw over 
behind the mountains a storm raging, 
with vivid lightnings and far-away 
thunder. 

It was time to rejoin the crowd for 
the return to Silver Spruce. They were 
to go back by a different trail, the lower, 
the chief interest of which was the 
Jimmy Narrows, the gorge of the 
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Jumping Jimmy River that tumbled 
headlong past the Silver Spruce Hotel, 

The last to arrive were Bannerman 
and Mrs. Wade. Chloe at once de- 
tected traces of weeping in Mrs. Wade, 
and Bannerman had a look of ill-con- 
cealed annoyance. On the way, how- 
ever, he renewed his solicitudes. But 
the lady was unresponsive, constantly 
riding ahead and having to rein her 
horse and wait for him, and she seemed 
wan and pale: 

Meanwhile, the big storm farther up 
the range still vented its forces. It 
had not noticeably abated when the 
party entered the Jimmy Caifion. 

It was here that Bannerman’s horse 
went lame. 

The guide considered. 

“Guess you'll have to lead him for 
a spell. It won’t matter if you get be 
hind some, you can’t miss the trail from 
now on.” 

Bannerman accepted the situation 
with some reluctance. Mrs. Wade 
seemed to hesitate as to whether to 
keep him company, but at last she rode 
on with the others, even ahead of them, 

They reached the Narrows. Here 
the limestone took such soft tints that 
Chloe decided on a quick sketch. She 
dismounted and got out the materials, 
while the rest of the party filed on and 
crossed the slender bridge that here 
spanned the Jimmy in the very spray 
of a waterfall. She worked swiftly. 
She had forgotten Bannerman until he 
suddenly appeared, leading his horse. 
She continued sketching. Then she had 
the feeling that he had not passed, 
Could he have the rudeness to watch? 
But, no—— She wheeled around. 

He was gazing fixedly, but not at 
her. Nor could she tell at what he 
looked. Then she knew he was not 
looking, but listening. And at the same 
moment she herself discovered a sound 
besides the tumbling of the cataract, 
a steady and approaching sound, sini 
ter, which impelled her to her feet. 
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She never knew afterward how to 
describe what happened. Those living 
thereabouts needed no. description— 
cloudbursts in summer were as usual 
as avalanches in winter, and as is the 
case with avalanches, the damage was 
often severest far from the source. The 
big storm up behind the hills had sim- 
ply taken the Jimmy for ifs conduit. 

The roar gained a frightful volume; 
the earth shook, and a mass of red, 
churning water hurled itself against the 
walls of rock, flinging up other masses 
at the impact. It had plunged down 
the gorge, leaving behind a tumultuous 
flood. And when Chloe and Banner- 
man looked down its course, they saw 
that the bridge was gone—as completely 
as if it had never existed. 

She stared at that impassable torrent 
as if congealed. A glance at Banner- 
man revealed him, pale and savage, also 
contemplating the flood. 

Even if the torrent subsided quickly, 
they were shut off, unless they went 
back. The Jimmy here ran between 
vertical cliffs, and the bridge had been 
hung at the only accessible point. 

They were both roused by the ap- 
pearance, opposite, of the guide, on 
panting horse. Close after him came 
the rest of the men, making a tableau 
of simultaneous relief and commisera- 
tion. Even then, Chloe noticed how 
funny the young professor was in his 
bashful horror. 

The guide began to gesticulate. 
His pantomine meant, “Go back to 
camp and take the upper trail.” When 
he saw they understood, he scribbled 
on a notebook leaf and threw it over 
wrapped about a rock. It informed 
them of food at the camp, “if the chip- 
munks ain’t et it against you get there,” 
and it added “better mosey right along, 
and we'll start some one to meet you 
soon as we get to Spruce.” 

Two women had now ridden up in 
hysterical alarm. This somehow. in- 
furiated Chloe. She turned to get her 
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sketching things and stopped short, con- 
fronted by Bannerman’s glare of rage 
and of something else that was like 
fear. He*turned from her and riveted 
his eyes on the opposite bank, and she 
knew that he was looking for Mrs. 
Wade. But Mrs. Wade did not appear. 
One of the men had galloped off with 
tidings of the safety of the two, and 
she must have contented herself with 
that evidence. 

Chloe mounted and started on the re- 
treat. When she looked back, Banner- 
man was following, leading his horse. 

She maintained a distance between 
them, as they pursued their way. They 
were out of the cafion when he called 
to her. She drew rein and he tied his 
pony and approached her. 

He had controlled his temper but, on 
the other hand, he had doffed most of 
his suavity. His expression said: 
“Well, there’s no love lost between us, 
so let it go at that.” 

“Haven’t you taken the wrong path?” 
he asked. 

“I’m sure not,” she said icily. “T 
recall this spot particularly, for I had 
thought of drawing it.” 

He raised his brows. 

“Strange—I don’t remember it at 
all.” 

“If you prefer the other path, I beg 
of you to take it,” was her quick reply. 

He frowned. 

“You can’t very well wander off by 
yourself.” 

“Tt is the one thing I should be grate- 
ful for, I assure you.” 

“Oh, I yield to the artistic eye,”” he 
said indifferently, and went back for 
his horse. 

Half an hour later she had the cha- 
grin of knowing that she had been mis- 
taken. 

“You were right,” she said, when he 
reached her, and she flushed scarlet and 
looked away from him. 


He shrugged, smiled  insultingly, 
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turned his pony, and they retraced their 
way. It was he who led now. 

Chloe thought in desperation of the 
hours to come, for, thanks to her ob- 
Stinacy, the horses would need a long 
rest at the camp, especially the lame 
one, which limped at a snail’s pace, 
with frequent halts. Morever, the 
clouds, which had been pushing over 
the range, settled down the slopes and 
began to let forth a steady soak, turn- 
ing the daylight, which should have 
been clear for two hours more, into a 
dismal pall. Probably the moon would 
be eclipsed. Only that lacked to make 
the situation utterly impossible. 

Darkness was not far off when, 
drenched and cold and hungry, they 
reached the camp. 

Bannerman set off to find shelter, 
while Chloe hunted for the food. But 
alas! The chipmunks had carried 
away every vestige. He came back 
to report a ledge under which they 
could build a fire if they could find 
dry wood, and he succeeded in doing 
so, Chloe donating but a few branches 
in spite of a thorough search, She 
could not bring herself to praise the 
fine flames at which she warmed her- 
self, and sat silent. He, too, made 
no effort to talk, and, lighting a pipe, 
he stared into the blaze. 

When some time had passed, she 
began to have a feeling that he was 
thinking of her, and at last she stole 
a look at him. His eyes were on her, 
and he was smiling mockingly. 

The only thing that would have sat- 
isfied Chloe then would have been to 
be in a room, so that she could have 
walked out of it. 

“Come,” he‘said ironically, “let’s en- 
joy it.” 

“Enjoy!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, our reciprocal hostility. We 
must pass the time somehow, and since 
we hate each other, why not pool that 
emotion and direct it against some- 
thing, like the elements, or a social prob- 
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lem—or better still, keep our hates sepa 
rate and play a game with them, like 
—say, authors.” 

She stared at him. 

“Why not?” he pursued. “I'll say 
insulting things to you; you'll hurl ob 
jurgations back at me. We could be- 
gin by my asking you if there’s any one 
on earth you dislike as much as you 
dislike me.” 

“My dislikes are my own affair,” she 
said frigidly. 

“I hoped you’d take it up. Thanks 
for coming into the game. Tell me, 
do you hate me by hearsay, or by in- 
stinct ?” 

“You mean absolutely nothing to me 
one way or another, Mr. Bannerman, 
though I dare say you can make your- 
self odious enough.” 

“Odious is rather good. By the way, 
are there any conditions under which 
you are ever amiable?” 

She fixed her eyes fiercely on the fire 
and made no answer. 

“Well, silence is often a rejoinder.” 
Then he leaned toward her. “Miss 
Wilde, you cannot possibly regret more 
than I the fact that we were on the 
wrong side of that bridge when it went 
out.’ 

“T regret only that J was on the wrong 
side,” she replied, her voice trembling. 
“Oh, you may well resent that it was I 
instead of Mrs. Wade, I’m not afraid 
of you!” 

He had been looking straight at her 
across the fire, and somewhat outside 
her calculations he continued doing s0, 
and so queerly that her own gaze 
wavered. True, it was not in the least 
the thing she should have demeaned 
herself to say, but his cool scrutiny 
enraged her. 

He shrugged. 

“Your play is a little heavy. I had 
looked for rather more subtlety from 
you, Miss Wilde. It wasn’t my idea 
to drag in absent—and defenseless— 
friends.” 
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She clenched her hands, but what 
her answer would have been is not 
known. The rain had been gathering 
force, and now, as if it were a cue, a 
flood precipitated itself with such vio- 
lence that a stream poured over the 
ledge and put out the fire. 

This, however, seemed the final out- 
burst. The rain stopped abruptly, the 
stars came out between the rolling 
clouds. 

Bannerman leaped up. 

“Well, at least I can see to find fire- 
wood!” And he went away to search, 
She made no attempt to help him, Left 
alone, she burst into tears, 

“After a while we can start for 
Spruce,” she reminded herself. A few 
moments later Bannerman rejoined 
her. 

“There's a light across the lake, in 
that cabin over there,” he said. “I’ve 
found the raft, and we'll row right 
over.” 

“You, yes,” she said definitely, “but J 
shall stay here! When my~horse is 
rested I shall take the trail for Spruce.” 

“Ridiculous! You’re frozen and 
hungry.” 

“T’'ll appreciate it, Mr. Bannérman, 
if you'll arrange your own affairs and 
leave me to manage mine. I had meant 
to go, even if it hadn’t cleared.” 

Into the complete silence there was 
projected a sound so eerie that the two 
impulsively gazed at each other, their 
hostility forgotten. 

“What—what was it?” she barely 
murmured, 

The sound repeated itself, louder and 
quite bloodcurdling. 

“A mountain lion,” Bannerman an- 
swered casually. 

“A mountain 
dully, 

“We might as well start for the raft,” 
he pointed out. 

_ “I shall not go,” was her astound- 
ing reply. “The guide told me about 
mountain lions. They don’t attack peo- 


lion,” she repeated 
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ple. I’m not afraid. J will not go with 
you!” she flared, almost as savage as 
the wild beast itself. 

He laughed aloud. Then, without a 
word, he picked her up as if she were 
a package and carried her to the raft, 
deposited her unceremoniously, and 
pushed the raft from shore. 

The point of words had been passed. 
There were none in any language to 
help Chloe. She turned over on her 
face on the logs and her nails dug into 
the wood. But she uttered no sound. 

The deep black water lapped against 
the raft. The light on the farther shore 
vanished, reappeared, slowly enlarged. 
The trees suddenly waded out to meet 
them. 

Bannerman moored the raft. 

“Come on,” he said, as he would have 
spoken to a porter. 

She followed him up the bank. 

They stumbled up a steep path that 
took them to a high-pitched cabin, out 
of the door of which a strong, waver- 
ing light, as from a hearth fire, fell like 
a cascade over the brink of a long flight 
of steps. 

A man came to the door and called: 

“Who's there?” 

“Two of us. We’re drowned out,” 
Bannerman replied. 

The man came’ quickly down the 
steps and hastened to them. 

“Oh, we’re all right,” Bannerman re- 
assured him. “It’s only that we——” 
He did not finish. 

Chloe was staring at the other with 
all her might. ‘ 

“Tt isn’t—is it Mr. Wade?” she asked 
shakily. 

There was no answer. 
recovered his voice. 

“Miss Wilde and I were caught on 
the hind side of Jimmy River just be- 
fore a washout took the bridge,” he ex- 
plained impersonally. ‘“‘We had to 
come back to the upper trail. We saw 
your light——” 

“Mrs, Wade was safe on the other 
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side,” Chloe interrupted eagerly. “They 
all were.” 

Wade said nothing to that. For the 
moment, in fact, he seemed unable to 
speak. Chloe was literally quaking 
from the cold and from her sense of 
the tediousness of the situation— 
Wade’s solitude violated, and Ban- 
nerman, who had driven him to it, fairly 
flung upon his hospitality! No, it was 
too grotesque! It was a nightmare! 

The chattering of her teeth made a 
little jig on the silence. 

“You must come in, of course.” 
Wade spoke slowly, as if with diffi- 
culty,.and he did not look at Banner- 
man. “You must have been very un- 
comfortable.” He turned and led the 
way, with obvious reluctance, toward 
that bright doorway. 

Chloe did not remember climbing the 
steps, but suddenly she found herself 
before a huge log fire, at whose blaze 
she had hardly begun to warm herself, 

~in blank forgetfulness of the two men, 


when she slumoved over the edge of the 
chair in a dead faint. 

She came to tinder the ministrations, 
not of Wade, but of Bannerman. Wade 
was not in the room. 

“You're all right now ?” 


“Yes,” she muttered. Then she 
looked around. It was'a rough camp 
with benches, built-in beds, and an oil- 
cloth-covered table near a stove, where 
there were the remains of a solitary 
meal. Fishing tackle littered one cor- 
ner. By the rock fireplace was a huge 
pile of logs. 

She began to feel hysterical. 

“From the frying pan into the 
fire,’” she said queerly. 

“What!” 

“From the wrong side of the river 
to the wrong side of the lake. Oh, isn’t 
it alt a horrible, hideous dream !” 

“There’s a trail from here to Mark- 
ham, and a train goes from Markham 
to Spruce—but the damned rain is 
pouring down again!” 


Not only the ill tidings, but the say 
agery of his tone made her whee 
around. His face was a revelation of 
white fury. 

“Where did Mr. Wade go?” she 
asked, rising. “He—he hasn’t left us? 

At that moment Wade came through 
a plank door, shutting it slowly behind! 
him. The two men faced each other, 
For an instant, Chloe thought they 
meant to fight. Wade, usually ruddy, 
was almost as pale as Bannerman, and 
there was something primitive and ter- 
ible in that heavy face, distorted by 
a queer, snarling grim. To Chloe it 
seemed as if she had never seen him 
before. But no blow fell. It was Ban- 
nerman who recovered himself first, 
He turned to Chloe. 

“Miss Wilde has been through a lot 
—and she hasn’t had any food.” 

“Yes,” Wade said in that same slow 
manner, “I forget you haven't eaten.” 
He went to the oilcloth-covered table 
There, for some reason, he regained 
his natural manner. “I had trout for 
supper, but it’s all gone. There’s plenty 
of food in the storeroom, though.” He 
indicated the plank door. ‘How about 
some ham and eggs?” 

“Oh, anything. That will be wom 
derful!” Chloe came to him impul 
sively. “And let me help. I’m quite 
myself now, truly.” 

“No, you stay by the fire. I'll make 
some coffee real quick—or how about 
a drink? I guess a toddy will fix 
you.” 

She refused thte toddy. Wade 
brought the ham and eggs from the 
store room and in a few moments a fra 
grant hissing mingled with an equally 
fragrant bubbling from the coffeepot. 
Chloe chose to dismiss temporarily the 
horrible problem of the situation, for 
it seemed that she had never been 0 
ravenous in all her life. None too soom 
did their host announce the meal ready. 
She went to the table, while Banner 
man remained by the fire with his back 
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to them, where he had been standing 
all this while. 

“Aren't you going to eat?” Chloe 
asked involuntarily. 

“No, thanks.” 

Her eyes sought Wade, but he, too, 
had turned his back, and was gathering 
up the fishing tackle. 

Her appetite vanished. 

“What is it all coming to?” was her 
tremulous thought. The fork was 
shaking in her hand. 

The plank door of the storeroom 
swung open and a big yellow collie 
trotted across the floor to the table, 
sniffing hopefully and wagging his tail 
like a flag. 

The girl’s fork dropped on the plate 
with a clatter. Both men swung 
around. Chloe had sprung to her feet. 

It was Mrs. Miner’s dog. 

Aware that she was fully betrayed, 
Mrs. Miner appeared in the doorway, 
a big blanket falling from her, her 
yellow head, catching the firelight, 
aflame against the darkness of the store- 
room. 

She looked at Chloe and smiled de- 
ploringly. 

“I told you it was a misplaced sym- 
pathy,” she said. And then, going to 
the fire, she held out her hands to 
the blaze. 

“Oh!” whispered Chloe, and she 
buried her face on the table. 

And she understood now, from the 
one swift look Bannerman had given 
her, that he had known from their very 
entrance to the cabin, that Mrs. Miner 
was there. 

No one broke the silence, and Mrs. 
Miner remained calmly before the blaze 
until, after sniffing all around the table 
and discarding the odors one by one, 
the collie strolled to his mistress and 
gazed up at her cheerfully. 

In one swift movement she knelt by 
him and gathered him to her passion- 
ately. 


“It’s all right, old boy—it’s all right !” 


Lake 


she cried to him. “You've been my 
faithful friend, my dear, dear dog! 
Oh, foolish women of this foolish 
world! Put not your faith in men or 
gods, but in dumb brutes.” She em- 
braced the dog again, and stood up, 
her eyes flashing. 

“We don’t love each other—he and I. 
I love my husband! Wade, go back 
to your wife! Go back to her and go 
on treating her as Philip Miner treats 
me. She’ll forgive you, and she'll still 
love you—we all do it! You'll do it, 
too, Miss Wilde, when you’re married. 
I tried to forget—and my dog saves 
me! It was to be so.” She laughed 
strangely. Then she turned to Wade, 
who stood like a hulk of wood, staring 
at her. 

“Go back!” Her voice was suddenly 
matter of fact. “She doesn’t know 
we're together, she only suspects. It’s 
absolutely over between us. I did not 
care for you—I don’t see how I could 
have dreamed But I was saved in 
time! I shall stay up here alone. Yes, 
I want to be alone, for days—perhaps 
for weeks!” She walked to the open 
door and stood there, a magnificent fig- 
ure. “The stars are out. It has really 
cleared at last. The moon is rising. 
It will be easy to keep the trail to 
Markham. Go back, and she will never 
know.” She turned, smiling. ‘Miss 
Wilde will never tell, and Mr. Banner- 
man—is too sincere a friend of Mrs. 
Wade’s. Come, old boy!” She snapped 
her fingers at the collie. He bounded 
after her and they went out together. 

Before she had returned, Wade had 
packed his things, saddled his horse, 
and gone. 

Chloe and Bannerman devoured the 
food Wade had cooked. Immediately 
Chloe tumbled into one of the bunks 
and was soon in a sleep of utter ex- 
haustion of body and mind. 


Bannerman woke her at dawn. 
“I think we ought to start. The 
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Spruce people will be alarmed if they 
don’t find us.” , 

He had made some breakfast, and 
the collie sleepily watched them eat it. 

There was one bunk with its cur- 
tains closed. Was its occupant asleep? 
Chloe longed to speak to her, and yet 
perhaps it was best to go like this, with- 
out any words of farewell. 

She never saw Mrs. Miner again. 

The lake was rosy with the reflection 
of the early sun, as he rowed the raft 
over. The horses were soon found, 
feeding in a grassy glade. The lame 
one had recovered with his night’s rest. 

In silence they climbed that first pre- 
cipitous ascent. At the top, an unfor- 
getable view greeted them, and they 
lingered to drink it in. The lake was 
now glittering like a jewel. Chloe re- 
membered how Mrs. Wade had stood 
on the ledge yesterday. What reckless 
impulse had not driven her to that mad- 
ness? Poor little thing! How she had 


striven ahead of the others on the way 
back, suspecting perhaps just what had 


happened ! 

And down below, in the invisible 
cabin, in solitude and silence, the golden- 
haired woman and her yellow collie 
dog-—— 

Apology stared Chloe in the face. 
She felt she could delay it no longer. 
Besides, at any moment they might be 
met by the guides from Spruce. 

“Mr. Bannerman, I know, of course, 
that you think I disliked Mrs, Wade, 
and I own I misjudged her. I’m so 
ashamed! And, of course, you saw 
that I was intimate with—with Mrs. 
Miner. Yet it was Mrs. Miner who 
told me how headlong I am in judging 
people, and she told me what Wade is, 
and his wife, too—but just as her own 
estimates. I didn’t guess—oh, please 
believe me, I didn’t dream she even 
knew him!” 

Bannerman had been filling his pipe, 
not looking at her. He might have been 
listening to a chipmunk. 


“All day yesterday,” she went 
rather desperately, “I tried—for I war 
honestly drawn to her. Oh, now that 
I understand that wistfulmess! And 
you cut her off from me. I don’t blame 
you, though. You couldn’t know—— 

His brows drew up in their charac. 
teristic way. He did not look at her, 

“Can’t you—can’t you overlook my 
mistake?” Chloe pleaded. 

“Mistake?” he mused. “You give 
charitable names to your preconcep 
tions. In any case, isn’t it between you 
and Mrs. Wade? What have I to do 
with it?” 

“Mrs. Miner called you her sincere 
friend, and it sounded convincing,” was 
her bold answer. 

“Ah—since she said it “ 

“Well, then, my own observations,” 

This was a direct blunder, and she 
flushed scarlet. Then .she said sim- 
ply: 

“T just want to ask whether you will 
cut me off again when I try to know 
her? That is, if she cares to know me?” 

His response to this was a blunt ques 
tion : 

“And what sort of character did Mrs. 
Miner give me?” 

“Tt—it was very favorable. 
extremely so.” 

At last his eyes met hers. 

“And you concurred ?” 

“I think,” she said quietly, flushing 
crimson, “I misjudged you even more 
than I misjudged Mrs. Wade.” 

He laughed, swung his pony around, 
and started down the trail. 

She followed, speechless and humil- 
ated. 

Only once after that did he make 
any remark. 

“T don’t know Wade very well—we 
met here quite by accident ; but his wil 
and I were old friends. She was & 
gaged to my pal. That made her, # 
to say, a sister.” 

Presently they were met by tw 
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guides from Spruce. On seeing the 
couple safe, they confessed a desire to 
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go on to the lake and fish, as the trail 


troubles. Lord, I hated you! And I 
half believe you did mean to stay and 
let the mountain lion eat you.” 


id to Spruce was clear. Bannerman dis- “They don’t attack people.” 
ne missed them willingly. As they started, “He’d have met his match if he'd 
” one of the lads asked the time, and attacked you. But I showed you who 
c- when he gave it, Chloe remembered was master when I carted you off to 
that it was the hour of the arrival of the raft. Do you know I kept an eye 
ny the Markham train at Spruce. on you all the way over? I was afraid 
A little later, Bannerman broke into you'd try to swim back.” 
ve lively whistling. He halted till her At last she burst into a ringing laugh, 
p- horse joined his. “IT did think of it!” 
ou “Isn’t your name-Chloe ?” “Good Lord! I knew it! Well, 
do “Yes.” what you need is some one to tame you 
“Mine’s Phil.” —and I can think of but one person 
ere “Oh!” qualified to do it.” He put his hand on 
vas “May I see that sketch you made yes-_ the pommel of her saddle and looked 
terday by the bridge ?” steadily and mesmerically into her eyes. 
She untied her sketch pad and ‘You know whom I mean, don’t you 
18,” showed him the drawing. —Chloe ?” 
she “Ah, the real stuff! No amateur. “T hear people coming!” she cried. 
im- But I’m sorry you didn’t put in the “Well, anyhow, we'll consider the 
bridge.” taming process initiated.” And he 
will “Why ?” swiftly kissed her. 
10W “Oh, I’d just like a portrait of it. 
e?” It threw us together. Do you usually The Wades left Spruce that after- 
es fight like that?” noon. But Bannerman and Chloe 
She flushed. stayed on—till he brought the taming 
rs. “Oh, are you going to remind me of process to a close. 
all that ?” Then they continued their way as 
fact, “Oh, pooh! It made us forget our honeymooners. 
hing IN THE FOREST 
nore O# fair and sweet delight 
And all-sufficing day! 
und, Oh, bird of able flight 
And all-adoring lay, 
mili- Swift in my soul and dear 
Thy sway of warbles clear! 
nake 
Oh, silence keep, my soul; 
_—we Incurious seem to be, 
wile Nor with his bird cajole, 
$ el Lest so there fall on thee, 
1, 90 When the warbling dieth down, 


A whole green forest’s frown! 
BayarpD Boyesson. 
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aunt!” exclaimed Charlot, 
M popular song writer of Paris, 
his eyes bulging. 

“Precisely! Your aunt, Euphrasie 
Lavol,” the notary repeated. 

“But I have no aunt, my dear fel- 
low.” 

“Nonsense,” said the notary sharply. 
“Every person has an aunt somewhere. 
There is nothing wrong about it.” 

“There must be,” said Charlot firmly. 
“I am positive neither my father nor 
mother had any sister. Peculiar, per- 
haps, but so.” 

“The phrase is very exact. “To my 
nephew, Charles Auguste Charlot, 
known as Charlot, author of that ad- 
mirable song: “Do Not Cry, Little 
Bertha.”’ Surely you do not deny 
your name, Monsieur Charlot?” 

“That is my name, and it is true that 
I am the author of that piece of abom- 
inable serltimentality,” confessed the 
song writer, “but what is this song and 
dance about aunt Euphrasie? I never 
heard of the old girl.” P 

“She had heard of you, neverthe- 
less. That is the penalty of fame,” 
continued the notary dryly. “Well, 
since you do not deny that your name 
is as stated, you have proofs to that 
effect. Will you let me see your pa- 
pers—your birth certificate, for in- 
stance?” 

Still in a dazed state, Charlot went to 


his desk and, producing the document, 


handed it to the notary, who perused 
it with an acid smile. 

“It is in order,” he pronounced sob 
emnly. “As to the ralationship, I need 
not enter into that. Madame Lavol 
had no relations to dispute your claim, 
This will very clearly gives you all and 
sundry rights to that piece of prop 
erty known as the Menagerie Lavol, 
consisting of one tent, two caravans, 
eleven cages of animals, one camel, 
two horses, all fittings and appurte 
nances, together with the sum of 
twenty-one hundred francs cash.” 

“Cash!” murmured the astounded 
song writer, sinking back in his chait, 
“Will you repeat that wonderful 
word?” 

“Cash!” 
grimly. 

“Heavens! A week earlier and I 
had been the happiest of men,” his new 
client groaned. 

“Eh! What is it, may I ask?” de 
manded the notary suspiciously. 

“Oh, certainly. Why not? It hap 
pens to all men not once but many 
times in their lives. But I need not 
enter into details. It will be enough 
to say that had I even had a hundred 
francs in cash, the most adorable gitl 
in Paris would not have packed up 
her bag and left me flat as a pancake 
A week ago to-day she left me. Poor 
child, she could not bear the lack of 
food'as well as an old campaigner like 


responded the notary 
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myself, and my kisses appeared to be 


without nourishment, so we, or to be 
accurate—she parted.” 

“Well, this legacy will console you,” 
said the notary. 

“Never!” cried Charlot. “Never! 
There is but one Phrynette in all 
Paris.” 

“Phrynette!” echoed the notary, as 
though stung. 

“Yes, that was her delicious name. 
But you seem to know the name.” 

“Do I seem to, eh? Pardon me, did 
you say there was but one Phrynette in 
all Paris?” 

“I did,” repeated the. songwriter 
firmly. 

“Then I must inform you, you are 
wrong,” said the notary suavely. “I 
have the honor of possessing the friend- 
ship of a Mademoiselle Phrynette.” 

The song writer regarded the satur- 
nine face of the notary, marking with 
disfavor the smirk which for the first 
time lent it a semblance of animation. 

“You have known her quite some 
time, I suppose?” he asked casually, 
though a horrible suspicion was attack- 
ing him. It was impossible. This 
mummy of the law and his Phrynette! 

“To be exact, five days.” 

“Five days. Ah!” 

“What is the matter?” cried the no- 
tary anxiously. “This groan of pain?” 

“Did I groan? A twinge! A new 
idea for a song. It always makes me 
sad when I think of the public. And 
this friend of yours, a pretty girl, eh?” 

“Surely, and a treasure of amiability, 
: postive find, my dear Monsieur Char- 
ot.” 

“A find, eh? Where, if I may ask 
you, did you find this treasure of 
yours ?” 

“Dining at the Café of the Golden 
Snail. She was in distress. Her old 


uncle had just died, and the poor girl, 
accustomed to luxury, her fingers un- 
hardened by toil of any kind, was left 
penniless,” 
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“And you believed that fairy tale?” 
asked the song writer with a sour 
grimace. 

“Yes, why not? But your conduct is 
strange, my friend. It needs explana- 
tion. Why do you ask me that ques- 
tion?” 

“Why? Because, my dear fellow, I 
believed it myself.” 

“So my Phrynette——” 

“Was mine,” concluded the song 
writer bitterly. “Mon dieu, what a pill 
to swallow!” 

“I will thank you, Monsieur Char- 
lot, to restrain your language, which be- 
gins to verge upon the libelous. Do 
you infer that I am the pill she swal- 
lowed?” said the notary, compressing 
his thin lips. 

“Eh,” exclaimed the agonized song 
writer. “No! You misunderstand me. 
I refer to my personal misfortune—my 
grief—my sorrow.” 

“That is different. Well, it is the 
fortune of war, eh? Oh, by the by, 
now that you are a man of substance, 
that alters matters. You might be 
tempted to renew your friendship. I 
have just made your acquaintance. I 
should be sorry to lose it,” he added 
with a note of warning. 

Charlot sighed. 

“No! Since matters are as they are, 
I see my duty. It may be that you 
will turn out to have been my best 
friend. Take Phrynette and be happy.” 

There was something so malevolent 
in the sound of this last phrase that 
the notary’s countenance fell. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Nothing! Nothing!” replied the 
song writer airily. “The lady demands 
a lot of attention. I have no doubt 
you will be able to meet her demands 
upon your time. You go to an office, 
I suppose.” 

“Yes, from nine to four daily.” 

“Too bad,” said Charlot sympathet- 
ically. “The hours from nine to four 
are especially dangerous in Phrynette’s 
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case. Do not say that I did not give 
you a hint, as between friends.” 

“Then you advise ” The notary 
was visibly disquieted. 

“Oh, dear, no! J advise a man of 
your experience? Come, my dear fel- 
low. Only, in your place, I should think 
seriously about changing my office 
hours. However, let us return to busi- 
mess. You have an inventory, no 
doubt.” 

The notary handed him a lengthy 
document. 

“All very fine,” said Charlot dole- 
fully, as he finished wading through it, 
“but I know nothing about animals. 
I shall be in a pretty fix when it comes 
to feeding them.” 

“There is a staff, of course,” an- 
nounced the notary hastily, “a couple 
of stable men, Buffo, the lion tamer, 
Madame Rescourt, who takes the 
money at the box, and her daughter, 
Julie, who dances on the platform out- 
side.” 

“Ah! Julie, eh!” mused Charlot. “I 
must warn you that I do not care to 
travel far from Paris.” 

“Comfort yourself, my friend. From 
Easter to October you need not move 
from Paris if you do not want. The 
Ham Fair is just over, the Gingerbread 
Fair has just begun to run for a month. 
After it, comes the Féte des Invalides, 
then the Fair at Neuilly, then the Féte 
des Loges in the forest of St. Germain, 
then the Fair at St. Cloud, and then 
that of the Lion of Belfort, September 
twenty-fourth to October ninth, and 
lesser fairs in other parts of the city.” 

“Yes, yes, that is not so bad,” Char- 
lot murmured, appeased. “Where is 
my menagerie now 

“In the Coeurs de Vincennes, by the 
Place de la Nation.” 

The song writer digested this infor- 
mation. 

“And it is open?” 

“T believe so.” 


“And the good people are paying 
their centimes to see it” 

“Surely. It is very popular.” 

“How enchanting! A business with 
ready money coming into it! If only 
it had come a week ” He stopped, 
with a guilty look at the notary, who 
was staring about the studio. 

“You write songs? That pays, eh?” 
asked that individual, suddenly turning 
to him. 

“Sometimes,” answered the song 
writer truthfully. “I have had my suc 
cesses in my day, though I do not boast 
of them. My passion, however, is 
painting. Shall I show you some of 
my canvases ?” 

“Not to-day,” said the notary quickly, 
“I was just thinking of what you said 
earlier.” 

He drew out a bulging pocketbook. 

“Heavens!” thought the ravished be- 
holder. “I have been entertaining Mon- 
sieur Croesus unawares.” 

The notary coughed dryly. 


“There are certain little legal formal- 
ities to be gone through, but I am satis 
fied as to your identity, so I feel justi 
fied in paying over to you a small 


amount on account.” And into the 
hand of the song writer he thrust a 
hundred-frane note. “Now, I advise 
you to go and inspect your property. It 
may be that you will undertake the 
management yourself.” 

“I? My dear fellow!” 

“Certainly. You are not ashamed of 
your late aunt’s profession,” said the 
notary, closing up his portfolio. “Your 
aunt Euphrasie!” 

“No! No! Oh, one moment— 
An idea had just struck Charlot. “Isit 
necessary for me to dress myself as@ 
clown or mountebank ?” 

“There is no need to do that, my 
dear Monsieur Charlot,” the notary ai- 
swered affably. ‘You will do very well 
as you are.” He paused at the doom 
“As your friend, I shall not mention 
having met you to Phrynette.” 
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The door closed behind him- 
“Do very well as you are,” murmured 
Charlot, still staring. “Did he mean to 
jnsult me? No! The dull dog has not 
wit enough. Heavens! My brain is 
reeling. Is it possible there can be any 
mistake or that it is true that this good 
dame was so touched by this foolish 
song as to make me her heir? I have 
written three melodramas, but even in 
the wildest of them I would have re- 
jected this situation as too banal even 
for a Belleville audience to stomach.” 

The song writer dressed himself care- 
fully, whistling for the first time in 
days, and set out upon his journey. 

When he emerged at the Place de la 
Nation, it was with a feeling of pro- 
prietorship that he surveyed the motley 
collection of shows and stalls. It was 
April, a spring morning, warm but not 
glaring. The trees sheltering the stalls 
were beginning to open their buds as 
if they, too, scented the prevailing 
odors. The hour was ten, and on all 
sides the show folk were making their 
toilettes in the open air, washing the 
fronts of their shows, hammering nails, 
or doing a little hasty repainting. In 
front of the wine shops and cafés, and 
under the red-and-white awning of the 
wine sellers’ tents, the waiters were set- 
ting out the tables, flicking off the dust 
stirred by the feet of the previous night. 
Two policemen strolled to and fro with 
sternly official air. Suddenly, with a 
hissing of steam, an organ squealed, and 
a crowd of urchins ran to the merry- 
go-round, exclaiming excitedly as it be- 
gan to circle, at first with groans, as 
though not yet awakened from sleep, 
then with harsh creakings which died 
away as the bearings warmed up. 
Others took up the chorus of brassy 
noise with kettledrum rappings and 
tappings, hooting defiance at each 
other. 

The gingerbread merchants were 
taking down the hangings from their 
stalls, displaying to view the famous 
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gingerbread pigs of all sizes, gaudily 
decorated with pink icing, with the 
Christian names, male and female, let- 
tered on them in white sugar. Soon 
boys and girls would be spending their 
saved-up centimes on those wonderful 
animals to be dangled on the end of a 
string so that all the world might know 
that here was another little Marie or 
Germaine or Georges or Pierre, be- 
fore temptation came,to command that 
they be consumed. There was a strange 
fragrance in the air, compounded of 
the mixed odors of pastries, candies, 
frying fat, paint, gasoline, sawdust, and 
animals in captivity. 

Charlot walked along between the 
rows of movie shows, museums of 
anatomy in wax, exhibitions of illu- 
sionists, fire eaters, sea divers, female 
boxers, and wrestlers, till suddenly he 
halted in front of an ornate construc- 
tion, brilliantly painted and gilded, over 
the door of which were carved the 
words: “Menagerie Lavol.” 

It was quite an imposing front of two 
elaborate caravans placed endwise, with 
a platform between, and upon them a 
towering erection, studded with carved 
and gilded heads of lions, tigers, and 
elephants. In panels could be seen rep- 
resentations of animals in their native 
haunts, clawing and tearing each other, 
and in a conspicuous canvas a lion 
attacked a man in tamer’s costume, 
blood streaming down his face, flame 
spouting from his revolver, and behind 
him, seen through the painted bars of 
the cake, a row of white, panic-stricken 
faces. It was lettered with the sign: 
“Captain Buffo and Cesar, the man- 
eating lion. Daily at each spectacle.” 

As Charlot regarded this with a sink- 
ing feeling, an elderly woman came out 
on the platform and began to use a 
large feather duster. He made up his 
mind to address her. 

“Pardon me, madame!” 

She stopped dusting and turned on 
him angrily: 
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“If you come from the authorities, I 
can do nothing. Diew! How many 
of you are they going to send? Did 
I not give the last one the address of 
Monsieur Chabrol, the notary? I can 
do no more. Get along with you!” 

As he stood, amazed by this mys- 
terious speech, she added: 

“And if that does not satisfy you, you 
rascal, I will let loose Cesar, the lion, 
on you.” 

Charlot backed away, hat in hand. 

“Madame,” he assured her, “you 
are wrong, I have nothing to do with 
the authorities. My name is Charlot.” 

“Is that true?” she asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Yes. I have just come from Mon- 
sieur Chabrol. Am I speaking to Ma- 
dame Rescourt?” 

“Yes,” she answered grudgingly. 
“Then you are the gentleman of whom 
madame spoke so often. 
how often have I heard her sing your 
songs! But you are young, monsieur.” 

“I confess it, madame—young in 
many things, alas! May I come up?” 

She nodded, and as he ascended the 
sloping gangway to the platform, Ma- 
dame Rescourt shouted over her shoul- 
der: “Julie!” 

At the summons, from the door of 
one of the caravans was stuck a mop 
of curly hair from: which emerged a 
saucily piquant face, the owner of 
which said crossly: 

“What is the matter with you, ma- 
man? Am I never to get dressed this 
morning ?” 

“Monsieur Charlot has come, my 
dear,” said madame apologetically. 

“Good morning, Monsieur Charlot. 
One moment,” said the girl, hastily 
withdrawing her head. 

“Your daughter, madame?” asked 
Charlot, stunned. This girl had in some 
way brought back the memory of 
Phrynette to his mind. Not alike, no, 
but the same bewildering type of Pa- 
risienne. 
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“Yes, a clever girl, my Julie, #9 
am her mother.” 

“Naturally!” Charlot agreed. 

“T see we shall get along famously? 
said madame .with signs of cordiality, 
“At first, when I heard of you, I was 
afraid. When madame died and we 
learned that a stranger was to be pro 
prietor, we trembled, Julie and I, for 
we have been with the show for some 
time, and it is a comfortable living, 
and one hard to replace, but I see we 
have to deal with a gentleman.” 

Mademoiselle Julie had _ evidently 
thought it wise not to keep her new em 
ployer waiting, for she appeared in an 
instant with a long cloak about her 
shoulders, but not so long as to conceal 
the fact that she was the possessor of 
two pretty legs in neat silk stockings 
and buckled shoes. 

“Heavens!” cried Charlot. “You did 
not warn me that mademoiselle was 
such a beauty, though I might have 
gathered that much from your features, 
madame.” 

Julie shook her mop of hair at him 

“No flattery, monsieur.” 

“But has no man told you how pretty 
you are?” continued Charlot. 

“Every man with a tongue in his 
head, but that does not mean that I 
must believe him,” said Julie calmly. 
“I am glad you’ve come, Monsieur 
Charlot, for we are in trouble.” 

“Pooh!” said Charlot lightly. “Then 
whatever is wrong must be remedied 
May I hear what is the matter?” 

At this moment a burly personage 
whose red face was adorned with am 
enormous mustache appeared from the 
interior of the show. 

“Ah!” he bellowed. “Another mitt 
nicipal sparrow! Be off with you!” 

Charlot shrank back in dismay @ 
a brawny fist created a current of aif 
under his nose. 

“Stop,” cried madame. “Captaif 
Buffo, this is Monsieur Charlot, the 
new proprietor.” 
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The lion tamer drew back his fist 
and, crossing his arms, looked down 
upon Charlot with a scowl. 

“It is not possible,” he growled. 
“This little fat fellow!” 

“Let me assure that madame is right,” 
Charlot told him. 

“The captain is a bear whose growl 
is worse than his bite,” Julie explained 
to Charlot with a nervous air. 

“And do forget my hug,” added the 
captain with a glance at her, which to 
Charlot’s indignation was plainly amor- 
ous. 

“Hug! What nonsense are you talk- 
ing now?” said Julie, coldly turning 
her back on the lion tamer. 

Charlot discovered that there was a 
dimple on her neck which seemed made 
for kisses. He was not permitted to 
let his mind run upon such prospects 
of happiness, for the lion tamer, fum- 
bling in his pocket, drew out a paper 
and put it into his hand. 

Charlot looked at the array of fig- 
ures. 

“But what is this, monsieur—pardon 
me, Captain Buffo?” 

“What is it?” said the lion tamer 
ferociously. “A bill from those horse 
thieves who supply us with meat for 
the animals. Two days—eighty francs. 
They won’t give us a scrap more till 
it is paid, and if the animals are not 
fed, then good-by, Buffo! I have a 
great respect for my arms and legs, 
and I do not intend to feed them to 
Cesar, the lion.” 

“Don’t worry, Buffo,” said Julie dis- 
dainfully. “Monsieur Charlot will pay 
the bill, won’t you, monsieur ?” 

“I pay eighty francs—but are there 
no receipts from the show, madame?” 
asked the new proprietor uneasily. 

“Five hundred and eighty francs, 
Monsieur, which I am holding.” 

“Then pay this bill out of that,” said 
Charlot blithely. 

“But if I do, what of the ground 
rental for which we are being pressed? 
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If it is not paid by noon, the author- 
ities threaten to close the show.” 

“How much is the rental?” 

“Six hundred francs.” 

With an inward groan Charlot drew 
out his hundred francs, under the hyp- 
notic pleading of Julie’s eyes, and with 
a sigh handed it to madame. 

“Pay the bills, madame,” he said im- ~ 
pressively. “I hope that satisfies you, 
captain.” 

The lion tamer grunted grudgingly. 

“So far, so good. There is also a 
trifle of wages for one week. Sixty 
francs. Bon sang! That is a pretty 
price to pay to a man who risks his life 
eight times a day.” 

“You shall be paid to-night, captain,” 
said Charlot decisively. 

“And a street cleaner now gets 
ninety,” added the lion tamer savagely. 
“What a life! If it were not for 
His gaze focused itself on Julie. “Well, 
no matter. To-night then, eh?” 

“Mon dieu!” cried Charlot pathet- 
ically, as the broad back disappeared 
within the tent. “Why was I not left 
a merry-go-round, where the animals 
are of wood and need neither food nor 
taming ?” 

Julie laughed slyly. 

“Patience, Monsieur Charlot. 
Things may not be so bad, after all.” 

The unhappy menagerie owner smiled 
dismally, then all at once, as his. de- 
spondent gaze remained focused upon 
the buckles of her shoes, he brightened. 
What pretty little feet they were, and 
ankles—ravishing! And there was 
something about her voice which was 
charming and attracted attention to her 
lips. And as for her face, the outdoor 
life had not robbed the skin of itS soft- 
ness nor the flesh of its roundness. And, 
pursuing his mental explorations, Char- 
lot discovered suddenly, to his amaze- 
ment, that the glowing memory of 
Phrynette was in some way eclipsed by 
an object suggestive of her but yet not 
quite the same—Julie. 
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“Well,” said Julie, tapping her foot 
impatiently, “I suppose you have no ob- 
jection to my going and getting dressed. 
It will soon be time for us to open up.” 

“Certainly, Mademoiselle Julie. Run 
along, but I_can’t conceive of any cos- 
tume which might add to your beauty.” 

For answer, Julie advanced to him. 

“You are very nice, my friend, and 
we shall be good friends, but look out 
for Buffo. He can be very jealous.” 

“Buffo!” said Charlot, snapping his 
fingers. “Let him try anything. I am 
not afraid of Buffo.” 

“Perhaps not, but I am,” said Julie 
suddenly, and ran off. 

“Poor little thing,” mused Charlot 
compassionately. “Well, I shall see 
that there is no monkey business in my 
menagerie. Come, let me inspect my 
property.” And he descended the gang- 
way into the tent. 

It was a poor enough exhibition of 
animals, contained in the cages, ar- 
_ tanged in a circle under canvas, and 
A lion, 
a tiger, two leopards, a cage of 
wolves, a hyena, a snarling puma, a 
kangaroo, a wild boar, a cage of 
monkeys, and a surly camel. Charlot 
studied them, one by one, with the grav- 
est interest. They were now part of 
his family and to be treated with re- 
spect. Buffo, now attired in a tight 
coat of blue, with fur collar and cuffs, 
was combing and waxing his mustache 
in a corner. In a holster at his belt 


roped off with warning signs. 


was a revolver, and hanging to his wrist — 


a stout whip of pleated hide, both of 
which in some inexplicable way dis- 
quieted Charlot. The lion tamer paid 
no attention to him, and quietly the 
owner removed himself once more to 
the outside of the show. A heavy col- 
ored man was behind the organ, grind- 
ing it with a happy unconcern, and ma- 
dame, attired in a skirted cowboy cos- 
tume, was in place behind her desk. 
“Ah, monsieur,” she said, beaming, 
“the bills are paid. Here are the re- 


ceipts. We are ready now. Just wale 
the money flow in.” 

“No sight could please me better” 
Charlot assured her. “It will be quite 
a novelty for me. Where is Mademoe 
selle Julie?” 

“Here, monsieur,” she said unexpech 
edly, at his ear. 

She had on a short dancing frock 
of spangles. Her shoulders and arms 
well powdered, were whiter than mar- 
ble, but not so cold. That, he knew 
from her eyes, mischievously noting his 
fervent admiration. As she pirouetted 
before him on pointed toes, the enrap 
tured fellow felt that here at last he 
had found the woman so long sought 
for amid the thorny thickets of many 
affairs of the heart. A gaping crowd 
seemed to share his enthusiasm for the 
dancer. 

Buffo appeared and in a raucous bet 
low invited all to enter and view the 
greatest aggregation of ferocious dent 
zens of the jungle ever collected under 
one roof; a sight, once seen, never to 
be forgotten ; a treat for young and old; 
and proceeded with much expenditure 
of lung power to that point where, with 
becoming modesty, he introduced him 
self as Buffo, incomparable animal 
tamer, whom they could see in the 
death-defying spectacle depicted on the 
canvas—a painting absolutely true to 
life. His invitation met with sud 
ready response that the rattle of the 
coins on the desk before madame ab 
most caused Charlot to swoon away. 
It was incredible that money could be 
made in this way, without wasting a 
ounce of brain power. 

For a week Charlot lived on the bor 
ders of paradise, to which, strange 
say, the female gatekeeper, Mademor 
selle Julie, seemed to be in no hurry 0 
admit him. Amiable, friendly, confié 
ing, with understanding twinkle in het 
eye, and hand ready to give him a @ 
in passing—yes, that much of promis 
but nothing more. He scarcely tot 
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time to sleep, arriving early at the 
show and leaving late to take his jour- 
ney back to Montparnasse. 

When he let his head sink upon the 
pillow, his sleep was. broken, colored 
with dreams of Julie, though by some 
strange trick of the brain, she occasion- 
ally took on the features and voice of 
Phrynette. It was certainly strange. 
Buffo was in a continual state of sulks. 
The only person wholly sincere was 
madame, and even she seemed con- 
strained and nervous at times. As for 
Monsieur Chabrol, whom his client had 
been to see several times, purely on 
matters of business, he was a miser, 
doling out petty sums as though the 
operation pained his pocket rather than 
that of his client. 

Already Charlot was finding that the 
realm of business was no garden of 
roses. On Saturday night madame an- 
nounced that the balance of profits’ over 
expenses for the week was exactly 
thirty francs, which sum she handed 
to the owner with a polite speech. As 
the astounded proprietor weighed the 
money in his hand, madame read the 
statement briskly—so much for wages, 
so much in taxes to the state and the 
municipality, light, water, food and 
bedding for the animals, repairs, tips, 
a new costume for Julie, and other 
items. Charlot heard this abominable 
procession of figures go past, then, 
reaching out his hand, urged by a 
squeeze on the arm from Julie, he at- 
tached his approval to the document. 

“My word!” he said piteously. “If 
this goes on, instead of taking in money 
I shall be giving it out. Soon I shall 
be looking for a bed at five sous.” 

“The first week is always an expen- 
sive one,” said madame consolingly. 

In the corner Buffo grunted and rose 
ponderously to his feet. 

“Listen, monsieur,” he announced. “I 
have been thinking it over. I am not 
getting paid enough. Increase my pay 
to one hundred and twenty-five francs 
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a week or I quit and leave the show 
cold.” 

“But, my dear captain,” Charlot ex- 
postulated, thunderstruck at this new 
blow, “what is to become of the menag- 
erie? Where am I to get another lion 
tamer ?” 

“What is to prevent your turning 
tamer yourself?” asked Buffo with a 
sly look. 

“I? You are joking.” 

“Not I. Don’t tell me you are de- 
ceived like the public. Casar has not 
a tooth in his head and he is as gentle 
as a lamb. He roars, yes, but it is 
nothing more than yawning, and so 
would you if you had to spend your 
life in a cage, bored to death.” 

“But, Buffo——” said Julie nerv- 
ously. 

“I have made up my mind,” said 
the captain firmly. “I need a rest. A 
week might perhaps make me change 
my mind and come back, but for the 
present I am sick to death of lions, and 
I can see Cesar is sick of me. It would 
be a kind action to give him a change 
of tamer. Animals are like human be- 
ings. A little absence—eh?” he con- 
cluded gloomily, with a look at Julie. 

“Yes, it might be better,” said that 
young lady, looking away, but in a tone 
which seemed to Charlot to be one of 
cordial agreement with the proposal. 

“You think so—eh bien, I go upon 

vacation.” And with that the lion 
tamer took himself off. A moment later 
he thrust his head in at the door of 
the caravan. “I am off—for a week.” 
He paused with a look at Julie, who 
sat motionless. “Au revoir.” 

They heard him go down the gang- 
way. 

“Well,” asked Julie, breaking the si- 
lence, “what now?” 

“You think I can do it?” asked Char- 
lot nervously. “There is no danger?” 

“Danger! I could do it myself. 
Buffo is the prince of bluffers,” re- 
marked Julie with a:touch of asperity. 
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“Now I think we had best be off to 
bed. To-morrow will be a long day. 
Good night, Monsieur Charlot.” 

You may imagine the pleasant night 
the prospective tamer of Cesar spent, 
as at intervals he awakened to realiza- 
tion of what was in front of him. His 
only consolation was that there would 
be no Buffo to supervise his love-mak- 
ing, glaring at him with a black face of 
envy. For a whole week the divine 
Julie would be his, and in a week much 
might come to pass. 

“You are looking pale,” was Julie’s 
greeting next morning. 

“Nonsense,” said Charlot. “A touch 
of indigestion. Nothing more, I assure 
you. Besides, what wonder that I seem 
pale beside your youthful bloom? Will 
you lead me to the lion?” 

“You are not really going into the 
cage?” cried Julie, starting back. 

“Why not? You told me last night 
it was quite safe.” 

For a moment Julie hesitated. 

“Last night, yes, but—oh, very well, 
if you will be so rash.” 

“Dear girl,” whispered Charlot ten- 
derly, “your solicitude touches me. I 
am not without courage, as you shall 
see, and this is a mere trifle compared 
to the courage I may need later, eh?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said hastily, and 
Charlot, in a maze of happiness which 
blinded him to all else, climbed down to 
the tent, donned the blue coat hanging 
on a peg, and, taking the hide whip, 
ascended the ladder to the cage, and 
with a shudder undid the bar’ which 
locked it. For a moment he paused, 
then, pushing open the gate, stepped in- 
side the cage. At this intrusion the 
lion raised his head and yawned, then 
rose to his feet. Glaring at the ani- 
mal, Charlot raised his whip and 
cracked it. The lion roared lazily and 
brushing past him circled the cage. 
With a shaking hand Charlot fumbled 
behind him, and propelled his body out 
of the cage just as the lion made a 
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playful bound at him. Beads of pa 
spiration running down into his eyg 
did not blind the intrepid tamer % 
the fact that outside the cage, though 
he had not observed it before, stogd 
Julie, holding a heavy shotgun, which 
she lowered with a sigh of Telief, a 
Charlot stepped down to the ground 
safety. 

“Whew!” he wheezed. “Buffo shall 
have his hundred and _ twenty-five 
francs. I don’t blame him for kicking 
for more. And now, my dear, let me 
tell you how 

The organ outside began to bray, the 
drum to beat. 

“T must go now,” Julie cried, and ran 
off. 

“What a nuisance business is!” said 
Charlot, discomfited. “After all, when 
one is a song writer there are no cursed 
interruptions. Whew! This brute of 
a beast has a hungry look to-day. If 
it were not for Julie, I would curse the 
day I ever met Monsieur Chabrol.” 

The day was one of horror to Char 
lot. Six times did he make the hair 
of the quarter stand on end, and % 
nearly reduced his own nerves to wreck 
that on the seventh exit from the cage, 
he neglected to lock the cage door. He 
was sitting disconsolately on a chaif 
by the door during an interval of le 
sure, when Suddenly something blew 
upon his ear and, turning his head, he 
was horrified to discover the massive 
head of the lion a foot from it. With 
a wild cry he threw himself backward. 
The lion, with a sniff at him, stalked 
past and strolled down the gangway 
and into the crowd. At once there was 
a scene of wildest confusion, shrieks, 
and screams. The crowd melted away. 
Madame had fainted in her box and 
Julie was slapping her hands and we 
tering frantic exclamations. 

Charlot staggered to his feet and a 
he did so, into the open space now left 
in front of the menagerie he saw 4 
strange procession appear, led by the 
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fion, and hauling it along by the mane, 
a man whom he recognized, strangely 
to say, with the utmost joy—the sup- 
posedly departed Captain Buffo. Be- 
hind him came nervously two police- 
men, and behind them Monsieur Cha- 
brol, who appeared to be directing a 
couple of workingmen carrying a heavy 
burden which stirred and moved in a 
manner at once convulsive and mys- 
terious. 

The procession ascended the gang- 
way, and, without a glance to right or 
left, Buffo led his charge inside. A 
moment later he appeared again to view 
and stood timidly in the background. 
It was to the burden under care of 
Monsieur Chabrol that Charlot’s eyes 
were turned. Two black stems gesticu- 
lated. To his surprise he discovered 
they were legs and, continuing his voy- 
age of discovery toward the face of 
the person to whom they belonged, he 
gave vent to his feelings. 

“Name of a name of a name! Phry- 
nette !” 

“Precisely,” said Monsieur Chabrol, 
vouchsafing him his attention for the 
first time, “and I beg to call your at- 
tention to her piteous state, which must 
wring tears of sympathy from all but 
the most hard-hearted of men. These 
worthy gentlemen, pillars of the law, 
of which I myself am the humblest of 
servants, will bear me out when I tell 
you that this young lady in whose com- 
pany I was innocently—dulce est de- 
sipero in loco—innocently, I say, enjoy- 
ing the sights of the fair, has sustained 
a nervous shock, the severity of which 
Ican scarcely compute at the moment, 
but I assure you I shall do my best. It 
is my painful duty as her legal adviser, 
Monsieur Charlot, to warn you that on 
her behalf I am prepared to institute 
suit for damages for the sum of 
twenty-five thousand francs.” 

“You old rascal!” cried Charlot, 
aghast. 


“Stop!” Monsieur Chabrol held up 
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his hand. . “Mark his words, gentlemen, 
directed no less against the majesty 
of the law as against me.” 

A policeman, stirred by the words, 
drew out an enormous notebook and 
licked the point of a stubby pencil. 

“Why, the whole show isn’t worth 
twenty-five thousand,” continued Char- 
lot with gathering indignation. 

“Will you leave me alone, you fool ?” 
said a voice unexpectedly, and the vic- 
tim, shaking off her attendants, sprang 
to her feet and settled her hat on her 
head. _ “A fine lot you are to push me 
down. Nice manners, I must say. As 
for you, Monsieur Chabrol, you are 
worse than useless. Do you call what 
you did protecting me, running away 
like the old camel that you are?” 

The notary ran to her and tried to 
put his arm about her. 

“Hush! You are injured.” 

“Injured nothing,” said his late com- 
panion tartly. “You tramped on my 
new shoes and made me sit down on 
the street. You’re a nice old gentle- 
man, you are, and a nice mess you’ve 
made of my dress.” 

Her angry eyes passed round the 
crowd and lighted on Charlot as he 
shrank into the background. 

“Hullo!” said Phrynette. “There is 
some one I ought to know. Come here, 
my dear Charlot, and send this old 
nuisance packing. I’ve been looking 
for you for a couple of weeks, pestered 
to death by this old pest. To think 
of him trying to make love to me. He 
should take lessons from you, my dear.” 
And with that, she confidently threw 
herself upon Charlot and, putting her 
arms about his neck, planted a couple 
of resounding kisses on his blushing 
cheeks. Charlot closed his eyes. 


Somehow, the familiar sensation was 
not unpleasant, and he was really over- 
joyed ‘to see her again. 
prettier than ever. 

“But, Phrynette, my little love,” pro- 
tested Monsieur Chabrol with a scowl 
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which did not match his words of af- 
fection. 

“Shut up! I am not your love, and 
you know it, you old donkey,” said 
Phrynette sharply. “I never was and 
I never will be! A fine dance you have 
led me these past two weeks, when I 
wanted to go back to Charlot, filling 
me up with your stories against him, 
What did you invite me to go to the 
fair for? That’s what I’d like to know! 
And what were you doing when you 
slipped away from me and went round 
the back of the menagerie? Tell me 
that !” 

Monsieur Chabrol shrunk away, but 
the surrounding crowd hemmed him in 
with jeers and shouts of: 

“Tell the girl, old boy! Speak up, 
grandpa!” 

Charlot gazed at the notary in stupe- 
faction. 

“You say he went behind the show? 
Fripon! You old rascal, so you let the 
lion loose, did you?” 

Monsieur Chabrol waved his arms 
protestingly. What he answered was 
lost in the angry murmur of the crowd. 

“Mon dieu!” cried Phrynette sud- 
denly. “My skull is thick. He let out 
the lion, but I think I can let the cat 
out of the bag. Now I see it all. Don’t 
you see his idea, Charlot? He was us- 
ing me as an accomplice in his plot.” 

“Plot!” gasped Charlot. 

“Why, yes. I wondered what he was 
up to, giving me a push into the mud, 
when the lion appeared. He scared 
me nearly to death the way he behaved. 
No wonder that I fainted! Why, he 
must have had it all planned out to 
nearly-kill me and then claim dam- 
ages.” 

“You blackmailing, bloodsucking old 
spider!” Charlot cried in a fury, look- 
ing about him for a whip. 

All at once he paused, aghast. He 
had just remembered Julie. If Phry- 
nette found out! Where was Julie? 
What was his chagrin, yet strangely 
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tempered with relief, to observe ti 
Julie was paying no attention to th 
scene, but had her face buried in Bufigs 
coat, while the lion tamer, with a sy. 
prisingly gentle look on his red fag 
was caressing her mop of. hair. 

As Charlot’s mouth opened, a hang 
touched his timidity. It was that of 
madame, very nervous as she whis 
pered: 

“Forgive me, monsieur. It was 
Julie’s idea. She was married to Bufip 
six weeks ago, and she was afraid that 
you might dismiss me and her and 
Buffo, too. You see, we did not know 
what sort of gentlemen we had to ded 
with: She meant to tell you to-night 
Buffo was so jealous—he did not go 
away but stayed near by to be ableto 
see her. And so——” 

“I understand,” said Charlot loftily, 
“Say no more. To Buffo and you, 
Julie, my congratulations! I intend to 
retire and leave you in charge of th 
show. You can pay me a percentage, 
eh? Henceforth I shall do my taming 
nearer home.” 

Perhaps,” said Phrynette in his ear, 
as she took possession of his arm. 

“Thank you, monsieur,” said Juli 
shyly. “My poor Buffo is tongueless.” 

“With happiness, Monsieur Charlot, 
I shall do my best for you. Bon sang! 
I am glad to be your friend. Fora 
time I thought you were making eyts 
at——”” 

A hand closed upon his imprudent 
lips. 

“Bah!” said Chabrol sourly. “This 
is worse than pulling melodrama 
Where do I come in?” 

It was then that Charlot, rising 0 
heights of retort which pleased his sim 
ple audience immensely, responded: 

“You do not come in at all, my & 
timable friend, Monsieur Chabrol. Os 
the contrary, you get out, and as quick 
as you like!” 

Which Monsieur Chabrol dit 
amid the hoots of the interested crowé 
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By L. H. Robbins 


Author of “Gabriel Gibbs,” “Wild Fire,” ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRST INSTALLMENT. 

Quentard Lorris, an affluent banker, is obsessed by the fear that his only child, Betty, 
may be the victim of an unfortunate marriage as the result of her wealth. This, despite 
the fact that he has appointed trustees who are vigilant in guarding Miss Betty’s interests. 
After considering well, he decides on a course of action in the matter. At Princeton, on 
commencement night, Tedfield King, intercollegiate quarter-miler and all-round good fellow, 
is sought out by one Jason Downer, of New York, who offers him a highly remunerative 
job in New Hampshire, details of which he is to receive from Downer’s agent, Simon Slane, 
who is also Quentard Lorris’ private secretary. His kindness, Downer assures King, is 
prompted by deep personal interest in the youth and his record at college. Meanwhile, Betty 
Lorris is being much plagued by the ardent attentions paid her by an amorous Spaniard, 
Don Carlos Vorilla. Leaving for New Hampshire and his new job, King is accompanied 
to the station by his chum, Harry Winthrop, son of the head of the chocolate trust. The 
Lorris family arrives at the station, en route to their summer home. Somewhat in the rear 
of the party, Miss Lorris is set upon by the demonstrative Spaniard, who tries to force 
her attention to his woes. Harry Winthrop, who had known Miss Lorris in her childhood, 


dismisses Don Carlos none too gently, introduces the lady to King, and escorts her to her 
train. 


CHAPTER VI. Grand Central, and there was nothing 


N the station platform at Ber- in her appearance at Bertelot this 
telot about the middle of the ™°ring that distinguished her from 
following morning, Todfield the everyday healthy and happy-hu- 

King beheld the debarkation of the ™0red American girl. From a distance 
Lorrises and their party from the pri- no saw her directing the removal of 
vate Pullman that had transported °° invalid father from the ven 
them from New York. He had seen the splendid a oe beside the 
the car as he boarded his train at Grand platform. In addition to deciding 
Central, and again, at dawn, as he de- that she was quite as pretty by sun- 
scended at a junction point to await a electric light, he made 
connecting train. He had seen the Lor- ond. were 
ris car attached to the second train, and - te 
the sight was one calculated to magnify sheer te question : “How 
the occupants of the car in the eyes girls have you kissed,” he had written 
of beholders, ' “Seven,” which was seven times a lie. 
_ But there had been nothing awe- In extenuation of this lack of experi- 
inspiring in Miss Betty Lorris when ence in our hero, we must recall that 
she gave him her hand and smile at his first twenty-odd years had been 
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Somewhat busy years. All the same, 
there had been temptations. There 
had been a pretty schoolma’am from 
Brooklyn the summer King ran the 
motor boat on Lake Bentley for the 
Wallkill Inn. She had been quite ten- 
der and melting with him; and one 
August night, under the most poetic of 
moons—nothing whatever happened, 
for King had been afraid of breaking 
her spectacles. 

That had been his closest approach 
to romance. For the rest of his life 
he had thought of young women about 
as seldom as of the angels in paradise. 
Girls were, to him, the daisies bloom- 
ing beside the large and toilsome po- 
tato patch, in which he was the man 
with the hoe. Girls were creatures 
who sat in pretty clothes in the cool 
and shady grand stand, and exclaimed, 
in frightened tones: “Oh! see him 
Stagger!” when a man broke the tape 
after a heart-killing quarter mile. 

Watching Betty Lorris this morning, 


King made the discovery that -girls 
can be useful as well as ornamental. 


Miss Lorris was both. The secretarial 
person, who, King had no doubt, was 
the Simon Slane, Esquire, to whom he 
carried Jason Downer’s letter of in- 
troduction, gave way to her as the in- 
valid was lifted across the platform to 
the waiting car. It was Miss Lorris 
who directed the stowing of the hand 
baggage, closed the car door, and, 
mounting in front beside the chauffeur, 
issued the order: “Six miles an hour, 
Perkins; slower if you can.” If sun- 
light and electric light made her face 
so good to look at, King thought, what 
would August moonlight do to it? And 
she wore no spectacles! 

The nurse and the Billiken face rode 
with Mr. Lorris. Mr. Slane was left 
to superintend the loading of the heav- 
ier baggage in a substantial truck that 
bore the word “Lorriswood” on its side. 
When the loading was done, King 
stepped up. 
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“Mr. Slane?” 

The secretary whirled round, startled 
at first, then annoyed. 

“King’s my name,” said the stranger. 
“T have a letter to you from Mr, 
Downer.” 

“Come in here,” said Slane hurriedly, 
and bolted for the waiting room, where 
he demanded, with unaccountable 
acerbity: “Weren’t you instructed by 
Mr. Downer not to mention his name? 
You're to forget that such a man ex- 
ists. Is that his letter?” 

While he read, King sized him up. 
Mr. Slane had the air of a man who 
could be hard as brick to his inferiors 
and soft as cup grease to his superiors; 
a man at once arrogant and servile; a 
familiar product of human society as 
it has been constituted for some hun- 
dreds of centuries, and a product that 
will still remain with us long after the 
political reformers have given up trying 
to work Burbank miracles upon human 
nature. King had seen men whom he 
took to at first sight better than he took 
to Slane, but he looked upon him with 
the easy tolerance of a person too big 
of heart and healthy of soul to dislike 
any of God’s creatures greatly. 

Having read the letter, Slane said: 

“You can come up on the truck. If 
you have any baggage, pitch it aboard. 
I'll see you at the house.” 

The driver of the truck was a native 
of the region and had no breath to 
waste in idle talk. 

“Nice view off there,’ King ob- 
served, looking across a green-forested 
valley to where the White Mountains 
lifted their peaks and notches in the 
clear, northern air. 

“There’s worse views, I cal’late,” an- 
swered the driver, never taking his eyes 
off the road. 

It was a road for any city park. It 
wound among rugged, pine-clad hills; 
it followed trout brooks through glens 
where ferns grew lush and tall. 

After ten minutes, King asked: 
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“When do we come to the Lorris 
property ?” 

“In it now,” replied the driver. 
“Been in it since we started.” 

They passed a close-cropped hillside 
where the sheep grazed. A covey of 
ruffed grouse ran before them and van- 
ished in the undergrowth. A pheasant 
went booming through the trees. Now 
they saw a summerhouse, roofing a 
wayside spring, now an observation 
tower atop a little mountain. A turn 
in the road brought them in sight of a 
shining lake, its surface dotted with 
islands, a body of water that reached 
as far as the eye cared to look. 

“Does that young ocean belong to Mr. 
Lorris, too?” King asked. 

“Not on your life!” the native an- 
swered. ‘That there lake belongs to 
the people of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. They let Mr. Lorris own seven 
mile of the shore; but he won’t own it 
long, I cal’late.” 

From time to time King had glimpses 
of a great, rambling low-roofed palace 
that crowned a hill, its myriad windows 
gleaming in the sunlight. Soon, by 
roads and bridges that would defy time 
as long as any that Cesar built, and past 
lawns that reminded King of the greens 
at Oxford, where the lawn makers 
were on the job long before Drake 
sailed to discover new worlds, the truck 
rolled up to the door of the palace on 
the hill, and King dropped to earth. 

“You going to work here?” asked 
the native, eying King’s athletic shoul- 
ders. “Because, if y’are, just give us 
a hand with these here trunks.” 

Halfway up the best staircase, with a 
steamer trunk on his back, King came 
face to face with Miss Betty Lorris, 
who said peremptorily: 

“Here, what do you mean, bringing 
that baggage up these stairs? Don't 


you know there’s a freight elevator?” 

Obediently King turnedearound and 
carried the trunk out to the driveway, 
where he demanded of the native on 
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the truck: ‘What do you mean, send= 
ing me up those stairs with this bag- 
gage’ Don’t you know there’s a freight 
elevator ?” 

The trunk on his back prevented him 
from seeing that the imperious young 
woman had followed him out of the 
house and now stood at the veranda 
rail, staring at him with wide-open 
eyes. 

“Mr. King.” 

He faced about. 

“Put that trunk down.” 

Instead of putting it down, he tossed 
it up on the truck. To the native he 
said: 

“Drive around to the elevator en- 
trance. I'll meet you there in a min- 
ute.” 

Then he gave his attention respect- 
fully to Miss Lorris. 

“Will you please explain, Mr. King, 
by what mysterious lightning change 
you have been transformed overnight 
from a traveler in New York to a bag- 
gage smasher in New Hampshire?” 

“This is an uncertain world for us 
Kings, Miss Lorris,” he replied soberly. 
“We all have our ups and downs. I 
hope I haven’t smashed any of your 
baggage yet.” 

He bowed and in the same motion 
picked up his coat from the grass, then 
followed the truck around the corner 
and out of her sight, leaving Miss Lor- 
ris to figure out her own answer to the 
puzzle. 

But Miss Lorris was not accustomed 
to giving up to perplexities. As Sec- 
retary Slane descended from the run- 
about that had carried him up from 
Bertelot, she confronted him. 

“Mr. Slane, a young man named 
King is around behind the house, help- 
ing with the baggage.” 

“You know his name, Miss Betty ?” 

“Certainly I know his name.” 

“Did he tell you?” 

“No, he didn’t. What’s he doing on 
our place?” 
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* “I haven’t given him his orders, yet, 
Miss Betty, but he is to do some spe- 
cial work for us in draining the Chero- 
kee Meadow, and otherwise make him- 
self useful.” 

“I see,” said Betty. 
him, then?” 

“Yes, Miss Betty.” 

Outwardly Mr. Slane was as ‘bland 
as new milk, but in his heart he raged. 
How had Betty Lorris identified Jason 
Downer’s candidate so soon? Had 
they ever met? If so, when and where? 
He would have liked to demand ex- 
planations, but one does not cross- 
question the daughter of men like 
Quentard Lorris. He would have to 
get his information out of King. 

In the administration office of the 
estate, a structure hidden from sight of 
the house behind a clump of spruces, 
he faced the newcomer nervously. 

“King, I discover that you are ac- 
quainted with Miss Lorris.” 

“Why not?” 


“You've hired 


“It was represented to me that you 


were a stranger.” 

“No, indeed,” King laughed. ‘Miss 
Lorris and I have been old friends ever 
since—let’s see—ever since five min- 
utes to ten o'clock last night. What 
difference does it make? What’s the 
mystery?” 

“Last night, at five minutes to ten, 
Miss Lorris was in the Grand Central 
terminal in New York. Is that where 
you met her?” 

“That’s where, though I don’t see 
that it is any of your business.” 

Slane changed his tone. He did that 
sort of thing readily. 

“It is my business, Mr. King, to 
know all about the people who come 
in contact with the Lorris family. .Mr. 
Lorris and his daughter, by reason of 
their vast wealth and their conspicu- 
ous social position, are sought and pur- 
sued and persecuted by all sorts and 
conditions of people—by cranks, for- 
tune hunters, grafters innumerable, 
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even by homicidal creatures who wish 
to do them bodily harm. Extraordi- 
nary precautions have to be taken. Lor- 
riswood, here, is virtually a strong- 
hold.” 

“T get you,” said King. “You don’t 
hurt my feelings a particle.” 

“That is the right way to talk,” said 
Slane. “You can understand why I 
must make sure that you are all that 
you were said to be by those who rec- 
ommended you. I needed a man of 
some engineering skill to do certain 
work here this summer, work that 
might necessitate his coming in touch 
with the family. I looked a long while 
for the right man, for one I could trust. 
You can readily guess that any young 
man who approaches Miss Lorris with- 
in a thousand yards is viewed with 
suspicion. I’m afraid that if I had 
known you were acquainted with her 
I should not have engaged you.” 

“It’s never too late to mend,” King 
replied. “I imagine there will be a 
train back to New York some time 
before July or August.” 

“No, no, Mr. King; you take me too 
literally. But it would ease my anx- 
iety if I knew just how you and Miss 
Lorris happened to meet.” 

“There is no intention to deceive,” 
said the young man. “Miss Lorris and 
I were introduced by her friend and 
mine, Harry Winthrop.” 

“The son of Wainwright Winthrop?” 

“The same. But look here, Mr. 
Slane, if Miss Lorris complains of my 
presence on the premises, you've only 
to say the word and you'll see a cloud 
of dust going down the road forty miles 
an hour. I’d hate*to spoil Miss Lor- 
ris’ summer. I certainly would!” 

“As I understand it, you and young 
Mr. Winthrop were waiting for the 
train, Miss Lorris happened by, and 
Mr. Winthrop presented you. Is that 
the way?” ¢ 

“There was a little more to it than 
that,” King responded. “Our intro- 


duction followed an adventure Miss 
Lorris had with a duke, or something. 
Winthrop saw her in trouble and went 
to her rescue.” 


“I heard about that occurrence,” . 


said Slane. “Miss Lorris didn’t men- 
tion you, however.” 

“Why should she have mentioned 
me? I was an innocent bystander.” 

“I am sure of your innocence,” re- 
plied Slane, trying to be pleasant now 
that he had the information he de- 
sired. “You will find a room waiting 
for you upstairs in this building. Make 
yourself at home there, and for to-day 
do whatever you like. You may want 
to look over the estate. To-morrow I'll 
lay out your work for you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


The clear mountain air of New 
Hampshire is famous for its healing 
properties. Nothing else can be cred- 
ited with the miraculous change that 
came over Quentard Lorris in his first 
week on his summer acres. On the 
very day of his arrival he astounded 
Slane by appearing in white flannels 
and a pith helmet and calling for his 
golf clubs. 

“But, sir,” cried the secretary, aghast 
at the marvelous improvement in his 
master, “are you equal to that sort of 
thing just yet?” 

“Slane,” spoke the millionaire, “did 
you hear what I said? My golf tools.” 

“Yes, sir; at once, sir.” Slane went 
on his errand feeling heavily jarred. 

That night Mr. Lorris sat at the fam- 
ily table and consumed enough beef- 
steak for a workingman. Next morn- 
ing he was out before breakfast, in 
heavy shoes and puttees and hunting 
togs, striding across the dewy lawns for 
a look at his merino sheep. 

From a window Slane saw him. The 
sight of so much vigor in a man who 
had lately. been thought to be broken 
caused the secretary to tremble. Slane, 
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we remember, had a secret guilt on his 
soul; he had entered into a private deal 
with the disreputable Jason Downer, 
and the project strongly affected the 
future happiness of the Lorrises. He 
had conspired against a sick old man, 
and, lo! the sick old man had risen from 
his bed and gone for a cross-country 
walk. Slane saw him beheading the 
clover with lusty swings of his stick, 
climbing a rail fence, though the stile 
was near at hand, and ranging the fields 
with the joy of the collie that ran be- 
side him. 

Nor was Slane any more quieted in 
conscience when, just before noon, Mr, 
Lorris entered the office and demanded 
to know why the young man was pound- 
ing stakes in the Cherokee Meadow. 

“We intend to reclaim that piece of 
ground this summer, sir,” Slane ex- 
plained, noting with alarm the flush of 
health in his master’s cheeks. “It has 
always been waste land. Two years 
out of three we don’t get even a cutting 
of hay off it, the soil is so boggy. At 
an expense of a few thousands of dol- 
lars we can make it the finest field on 
the estate.” 

“All right,” Lorris growled. “But 
who’s the fellow doing the work?” 

“A young man named King, sir, a 
graduate engineer. I—he—in looking 
around for a responsible person I came 
across him. I think he will be a valu- 
able addition to our staff.” 

“How much you paying him?” 

“Twenty-five dollars a week and his 
board, sir.” 

Mr. Lorris withdrew, apparently sat- 
isfied with the hastily formulated ex- 
planation. Slane heard his footfalls 
on the gravei path outside and, looking 
after him through the office window, 
saw a sight that caused an icy chill to 
run up and down his spine. 

He saw Mr. Lorris grin; he saw him 
gloat; he saw him hug himself as if 
with richest satisfaction. Something 
in his manner made Slane think of a 
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small boy who has just cut down a. 


hated neighbor’s clothesline on a Mon- 
day morning. 
A sudden terror took possession of 


the secretary—the terror known only to , 


men who have sinned against multimil- 
lionaire employers. And Jason 
Downer, the tempter who had coaxed 
him into the sin, the man to whom he 
now yearned to run for advice, was 
hundreds of miles away. 

Straight from the office went Quen- 
tard Lorris, over the hill past the 
stables, down the hill past the conserva- 
tory, where orange trees and orchids 
flourished through the coldest New 
England winters, to the Cherokee 
Meadow where Tod King had finished 
a rough survey of the ground which 
he had been hired at five hundred dol- 
lars a month to underdrain. 

“Hello,” said Lorris, by way of 
greeting. “Slane tells me your name’s 
King.” 

“That’s my name, 


the young man 


responded, looking the stranger over 
with interest, and noting particularly 
his leather leggings and his riding crop. 
“You're the head groom, I suppose.” 
Mr. Lorris ignored the invitation to 


account for himself. “What are you 
going to do here in this bog?” he asked. 

King told him the plan of reclama- 
tion he had worked out that morning. 

“There isn’t a lot of work required,” 
he said. “You might think you'd have 
to lay tiles everywhere—a couple of 
thousand dollars’ worth of them. But 
there’s nothing to it. A tunnel one 
foot in diameter and a hundred feet 
long under this clay strip, where we’re 
standing, and two or three lateral 
ditches at the upper end, will drain 
the whole piece. All that’s the trouble 
with this field is this claybank. It 
slants down under the topsoil and acts 
like a dike. Tap the dike and the field 
will dry itself out in no time.” 

Lorris listened attentively, 


Then, 
suddenly, he asked: 
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““Do you know Jason Downer ?” 

King eyed the horsey old man with 
a gaze that was clear and twinkling and 
honest. 

“Why do you ask?” 

“That is not the question,” said Lor- 
ris. 

“Well, then,” said King, “I do and 
I don’t. If you’re connected with his 
estate, I’d like to ask you who Downer 
is, and what relation he bears to the 
man you and I work for.” 

“Why not ask Downer?” 

“I mean to, the next chance I get.” 

“Did he send you up here, too?” Lor- 
ris asked. 

“Too? Then you—.” 

“Oh, yes, I know him. How much 
do you get? Five hundred a month?” 

“And expenses,’ said King,- then 
added quickly, “Gosh! but I’m glad to 
find somebody to talk to about him. 
IT asked a man in New York, a man who 
knows him. The man wouldn’t say a 
word. This fellow Slane could tell, but 
he isn’t the kind you’d care to ask. I 
sure would like to know why I get five 
hundred a month for telling some 
Yankee son of toil to dig in that clay 
bed.” 

“What do you care,” asked Lorris, 
“so long as you get the money?” 

“T care enough to go away from here : 
and hunt another job unless the Slane 
person gives me some man-size work 
todo. I can’t keep on wasting my time 
like this.” 

He picked up an ax and a bundle of 
stakes, and they started for the man- 
sion on the hill. 

“Which mess do you eat with?” King 
asked. “I’m in with the farm hands.” 

“I get my meals at the house,” Lor- 
ris replied, turning away to hide a grin. 

Slane, from his window in the office 
building, saw them coming along the 
path, and swiftly ripped a half-finished 
letter out of his typewriting machine 
and slipped it into a drawer. The let- 
ter was intended, in due course of time, 
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to reach Jason Downer, Esquire, in the 
Fiduciary Building, Wall Street, New 
York. In it Mr. Slane implored Mr. 
Downer to recall Todfield King, to take 
back his twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and to forget that Slane lived. He 
wrote: 


Q. L. has unaccountably recovered. More- 
over, he is unduly curious about the young 
man King. I have caught him behaving in 
such a manner as convinces me that he 
knows enough to make it dangerous for us 
to proceed further. Another thing, Miss B. 
L. and the young man are acquainted. They 
met in almost her last minute in New York, 
and while this is in the direction of our hopes, 
I cannot but feel surprised and alarmed. 
I urge you to withdraw your candidate and 
give up the idea for the present, for I-—— 


The more Slane thought things over, 
the more acute his fears became. He 
believed he could have handled the sit- 
uation if Mr. Lorris had stayed abed. 
But the millionaire, with the provoking 
perversity of his kind, had boisterously 
regained his health, and Q. L. in health 
was a rock upon which better men than 
Slane had gone to smash. 

Through the afternoon Slane de- 
bated what course to take. He thought 
of going to his master and saying: “Mr. 
Lorris, I have unearthed a dastardly 
plot. The young man King is a ser- 
pent in disguise. With your permis- 
sion I will scotch him.” 

“But see here, Slane,’ Mr. Lorris 
would reply, “you hired him yourself. 
You told me so.” 

To which Slane would make answer: 
“Yes, sir, so I did. It was in line with 
a plan of defense adopted by your 
trustees and by me. We. knew that 
Jason Downer had a scheme on foot 
against you, and we rather encouraged 
him in it to see what rascality he would 
attempt. His plot now stands revealed 
in all its hideous details. If you will 
ask Amos Gleason, he will tell you that 
we suspected a Spaniard of being the 
man selected by Downer to lay siege 
to Miss Betty’s heart. Now we know. 
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better; now we know that it is the 
young man King.” 

Thus would Slane demonstrate his 
loyalty, and relieve himself of Mr, 
Lorris’ suspicion, the certainty of which 
he could not doubt after seeing Mr, 
Lorris’ gleeful behavior outside the of- 
fice window. 

“I can explain to him, and truth- 
fully,” thought the secretary, “that we 
had based our plans on the assumption 
that he was too ill to look after his 
daughter’s welfare himself, and that it 
was necessary for us to go through 
with them to the bitter end.” 

In his agitation he conceived that it 
would also be an excellent idea to write 
to Felix Doolittle, the detective en- 
gaged by the Lorris trustees. How 
could he better prove the purity of his 
motives and acquire needed merit in 
Mr. Gleason’s eyes than by informing 
the trustees concerning the true nature 
of the Downer assault upon the Lorris 
interests? If Downer, when cornered, 
claimed Slane as an accomplice, Slane 
could always plead that he had accepted 
the bribe as a means of luring Downer 
into exposing his hand. 

Accordingly he wrote a fine, manly 
letter to Detective Doolittle, revising 
and copying it until he was convinced 
it left no loophole for a comeback thrust 
at his integrity. 

And that was not all he did that 
afternoon to satisfy the promptings of 
his honor. When he saw Mr. Lorris 
and Betty safely away for a round of 
the golf course, he strolled to the house 
and cast an eye along the veranda. 
There, as he expected, he saw Miss 
Marks of the Billiken face. 

Miss Marks was engaged in reading 
a novel to make sure it would be suit- 
able diversion for Miss Betty. She laid 
the book down as Mr. Slane drew up 
a chair beside her. The interruption 
left her with no regrets, for he told her 
a much more gripping story than the 
ene in the book. 
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And Betty heard the story at bedtime 
that night, told with the embellishments 
that such stories get in the retelling. 
Slane had not said that Todfield King 
was a rake, a gambler, and a thorough 
rotter. He had merely reminded the 
shocked Miss Marks that Harry Win- 
throp, the son of their summer neigh- 
bor, bore a reputation for extravagant 
gayety, that King was his close friend, 
and that birds of a feather flock to- 
gether. 

Nor had Slane in actual words ac- 
cused King of insinuating himself into 
the Lorriswood Eden with the object 
in view of eloping with Miss Betty be- 
fore the end of the summer. He had 
only asked Miss Marks if it did not 
seem to her mind a little strange for 
a graduate engineer to waste his time 
at day-labor wages when the world was 
crying at the top of its voice for men 
of his training to come and take high- 
salaried jobs. 

“Perhaps I’m wrong, Miss Marks,” 
said Slane. “But our duty, yours and 
mine, is to let nothing happen to Miss 
Betty. I will leave it to you to warn 
her. You will be discreet, I know.” 

Never in her life until that night-had 
Betty Lorris lain awake thinking until 
three o’clock in the morning. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


From seeing King off for New 
Hampshire, Harry Winthrop strode 
across the Grand Central concourse to- 
ward the street and his waiting motor 


car. In a corridor where passers-by 
were few a pair of arms clutched him 
around the neck from behind, and an 
angry voice muttered in his ear: 

“Ha! I have catch you, you run- 
away peeg!” 

“So,” said Winthrop, executing a 
swift muscular heave that brought his 
assailant face to face with him, “so 
you have catch me, have you? Let go 
my collar, you garroter.” 


Don Carlos Vorilla stood before him, 
distracted Of mien, his arms held out 
in a gesture not of offense, but of sup 
plication. 

“For why,” cried the gentleman who 
had kissed Miss Betty Lorris’ hand 
so ardently, “for why do you intervene 
in my beezness? You Americans are 
all the time intervene, first in Cuba, 
then in France, and now in my lofe 
affair. I lofe the sefiorita. I lofe Mees 
Lorris from the top of my soul. I tell 
her of my passion. I flink myself at 
her shoes, but you come like a great 
bull; you break me away; you make 
me r-r-r-ridiculous! I a gentleman! 
From you, Meester Peeg, I demand ex- 
planations! For why do you do what 
you do?” 

Winthrop had to smile at the man’s 
outraged vanity, yet his instinct told 
him that the Spaniard was a gentleman, 
as he.declared himself to be; and since 
it is required of American gentlemen 
to be courteous to gentlemen from for- 
eign parts, he repressed his quite-hu- 
man impulse to administer to Don Car- 
los a swift push under the ear. 

“Let us be friends,” he said, offer- 
ing his hand in amity. “You admire 
Miss Lorris. So do I. Let that com- 
mon admiration be a bond between us. 
Come with me, and I will take you to 
a cool and quiet place where we can 
discuss our point of honor without an- 
noying the police. On a warm night 
like this the police are apt to be irrita- 
ble. Come, sefior.” 

The Yale-Princeton Club was just 
across the way. Arm in arm, the ene- 
mies entered and soon were seated at 
a table in the grill. 

“Reekey,” said Don Carlos, when 
Winthrop reached for the card. “A 
geen reekey will help me to forget my 
wrongs. If you please.” 

“Now, sir,” said the Chocolate Kid, 
when the rickeys had been served, “tell 
me why you picked a brightly lighted, 
metropolitan railway terminal as the 
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place to propose marriage to Miss Lor- 
is ” 


“J will,” the Spaniard replied gloom- 
ily. “I will tell you all. You shall ad- 
yise me if I have do so bad a thing.” 

He sipped his rickey, and his eyes 
brightened. 

“IT am noble,” he said. “My fore- 
fathers were the grand people of Spain 
when Christopher Columbus was not 
yeta keed. The Vorilla name is—what 
you say—weaven, that is the word; my 
family name is weaven in the fabreek 
of the history of my country. To-mor- 
row you shall come to my hotel and I 
will let you read my family tree from 


the time of the great Visigoth, Alaric.” | 


“I dote on family trees,” responded 
Winthrop. “But how does it come that 
yours has branched out into America ?” 

“Aha!” breathed Don Carlos, bend- 
ing and becoming intensely confidential. 
“I will tell you about that. I have come 
because I am invited. It is said to me, 
in Seville, where I am perforced to 
work as the head of the waiters in the 
hotel so that I shall not starve and my 
grand name die off the earth—it is said 
to me how would I like to geeve my 
name to a reech and beautiful young 
lady of the United States. I reply that 
to be chivalrous to the fair six is the 
gospel of my life. But first I ask how 
reech is the lady. It is with an Ameri- 
can gentleman that I am talking—a gen- 
tleman, I say, because he seemed so to 
me then. He had the name of 
Plunkitt.” 

Winthrop made a mental note. 

“He tell me the young lady is one 
of the reechest of young ladies of these 
country. He ask shall I be willing to 
remunerate the gentlemen who will ar- 
range the match between us. When I 
have come into the young lady’s for- 
tune, will I remember those who lent 
me their aid? I reply that it is enough 
that I should geeve the young lady my 
name, without paying a sordid commis- 
sion besides. Then these man Plunkitt 
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say there is nothing to do, and went 
away.” 

“Good for you,” said Harry. “There 
was nothing commercial about you, was 
there?” 

“No, sefior, not a beet. But I am 
all the same not a fool. When these 
Sefior Plunkitt come again to me, I ask 
him how much commission he desire. 
He say one meellion dollar on our wed- 
ding day. I say I will consider; yet 
never for one hour do I intend myself 
to pay him that meellion dollar. I would 
marry the young lady and then snap 
me feenger in his eye, so!” 

> The Spaniard demonstrated so nois- 
ily that the club waiter, thinking him- 
self called, hastened to the table for 
another order. 

“Two more gin rickeys,” said Win- 
throp. Then he settled down to listen 
to a tale that astounded him, sophisti- 
cated though he believed himself to be. 

With Plunkitt for a banker, Don Car- 
los Vorilla had surrendered his head- 
waiter job in Seville. It had been a 
good job, too—some weeks it paid as 
high as eight dollars. Arriving in New 
York after a voyage in which he had 
surrendered everything else he owned, 
the Spaniard had been installed fash- 
ionably at a stately hotel, close by the 
avenue where dwell the envied of the 
metropolis. 

Clothes had been provided for him, 
suitable to his grand name; a car and 
a chauffeur, as well; and great men of 
the city had called to pay him their 
respects. A tight little group of four 
gentlemen had given a dinner, with 
Don Carlos as their guest of honor. 
There he had met a man of vast affairs, 
in whose favor Sefior Plunkitt had 
withdrawn as captain of the bold en- 
terprise. The man to whom Don Car- 
los looked thereafter for guidance was 
one Sefior Downer. 

“Jason Downer!” cried Harry Win- 
throp. 

“Possibility you know him,” re- 
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sponded Don Carlos. “He is a Judas! 
He is a beeg lie! I could strangle him 
like that!” He strangled a rickey straw 
to show how severe was his dislike for 
Jason Downer. 

“These man Downer, he make the 
arrange for Mees Lorris to meet me 
at the opera, where I am the guest of 
his friend, Sefiora Terwilliger Sprout. 
Do you know that excellent lady?” 

“Slightly,” said Harry. He marveled 
greatly, for Mrs. Terwilliger Sprout 
was genuine society. If Don Carlos 
had penetrated into the opera box of 
the Sprouts, he had gone far. 


“She is a beeg lie also,” said Don . 


Carlos. “On that evening there is a 
vacant chair. No one comes to fill it. 
Mrs. Sprout is sorry. She whispers to 
me it is a shame, but Mees Lorris will 
not attend the opera that night; her 
father is ill.” 

“How the deuce,” thought Harry, 
“did Jason Downer ever work the 
Sprouts to take a hand in any game 
of his?” 

“Sefiora Sprout is apologies,” the 
Spaniard went on. “She say to me 
that I am to come to dinner at her house 
on Wednesday and Sejiorita Lorris will 
be there. I go to the dinner. Again 
there is the vacant chair; again the 
sefiora is regret that Mees Lorris is 
detain at home. But she show me the 
young lady’s picture and tell me the 
young lady is infatuate over me. I 
am charm by her features. It is lofe 
at first sight. The next day Sefior 
Downer drive with me in my auto and 
show me where the sefiorita lives. He 
says I shall be bold, for that is what 
the American young ladies like.” 

Winthrop made another mental note, 
this time a question to put to his father. 
What wire could Jason Downer have 
pulled to compel Mrs. Terwilliger 
Sprout to dance to his tune? 

After the third gin rickey, there was 
no stopping the Spaniard’s tongue, 
though we may be sure his horrified 
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young listener had no desire to Step 
it. He had read of matrimonial sym 
dicates in novels, but never before had 
such a conspiracy been engineered in 
the life of the Avenue as he knew it, 
There were rumors of such a plot, of 
course, in Miss Kirkbride’s recent mar- 
riage to the Duke of Arcturia, but no- 
body believed them who knew the can- 
niness of Miss Kirkbride’s father. 

Yet here, unless Don Carlos was a 
“beeg lie” himself, was a deliberate at- 
tempt to dispose of Betty Lorris toa 
titled and penniless tramp from Ew 
rope; an attempt in which the shady 
Jason Downer and the eminent Terwil- 
liger Sprouts were involved. It jarred 
young Winthrop, but he dissembled his 
wrath and called for more rickeys. 

Down the Spaniard’s face tears of 
disappointment and vexation had begun 
to flow. 

“No sooner had I fell in love with 
her,” he said, “than I am cast side 
ways by those false-promising gentle- 
men who had bring me to these country, 
Like a hot plate they drop me, and I 


am broke, and when I go to them to. 


ask why I am played such a cruel joke 
upon, they tell me to go to a place which 
I do not speak the name, for I ama 
gentleman. I ask them what has went 
wrong, and I am keeck out of their 
office. I think I will go to the young 
lady’s father and tell him the despite 
able treek they wish to do. I will tell 
him all and offer him to marry his 
daughter even without a dowry.” 

“Bravo!” said Harry. 

“I go to the house. I send in my 
card, and my card is hand back to me 
by a secretary. I swear I will not be 
thwart; I will win the sefiorita yet. I 
become on her doormat like a dog. I 
wait for her many hours each day, hop- 
ing for a chance to tell her I adore 
her. The police on that block drive 
me away brutishly. I have a little 
money left. With it I buy roses and 
send them to her morning and evening. 
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One Thursday I see the cook walk out 
wearing my flowers. 

“One other day I see Mees Lorris 
go away with her duenna in the auto- 
mobile. I have no motor for myself 
any more, for Senior Downer and those 
other thiefs have taken mine from me. 
But I rent a car and follow far out 
of the city to a region of villas and 
country palaces. My chauffeur says ‘it 
is the land of Westchester. By and 
by I am rewarded. Her motor breaks 
a shaft. I am there with my car. I 
offer it, they accept, and I restore them 
to their city home and save them from 
to spend the night among the brigands 
of that country region. It is true that 
I must ride outside in the front with 
the driver. It is true also that my driver, 
at the end of the journey, drag me 
before the magistrate to enforce me to 
pay him forty-seven dollar which he 
say lowe him. But at least I have met 
the young lady; I have look into her 
brown eyes and received her smile and 
heard her nightingale voice, and the ice 
is, as you say, cracked.” 

“Speaking of ice,” said Winthrop, 
“what will you have?” 

“Geen reekey,” wept Don Carlos. 
“And so, my good friend, we come to 
to-night. From to-day watching the 
house, I know that the sefiorita is to 
go away, for I see boxes, trunks, a 
vanioad of them, which depart to the 
railway,as I discover when I track them. 
Therefore, I know if I would declare 
myself, I must be soon. This night I 
have spent my last dollars for a cab. 
Ilie in wait. I see her family go away 
in motor cars, her father, his physician, 
his nurse, his secretary who has been 
so rude with me at the door, and the 
duenna and the sefiorita. And when 
Ihave followed them to the station of 
the railway, then you come like a wolf 
tomurder my last hope.” 

He mingled his tears in the rickey. 

“Will you tell me for why you ruin 
my life, you beeg peeg?” 
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*me the history of his life. 
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“Listen, your highness,” ‘said Win- 
throp. “Let’s go for a ride in the air. 
It’s cooler there. Fhen I[’ll tell you why 
I broke up your love scene at the sta- 
tion.” 

Linking his arm in the arm of the 
stranger, he led him forth to the Win- 
throp car, which had waited faithfully 
where he had left it an hour before. 

Before they reached the Spaniard’s 
hotel, Don Carlos was fast asleep on 
the American’s shoulder. Leaving him 
to the hotel porters, Winthrop drove 
home and crept upstairs to his room, 
where he sat down on the bed, removed 
his shoes and put them carefully on the 
dresser, and stretched out in his clothes 
to consider a wildly hopeful thought 
that had taken possession of him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Next morning, Harry Winthrop rose 
early, for this was the day upon which 
destiny, in the person of his father, 
decreed he should go to work. A place 
awaited him at the mixing pans in the 
ten-acre Winthrop chocolate factory in 
Jersey City. 

His father viewed his appearance at 
early breakfast with an approving eye. 

“You are starting well, my son,” he 
said, and resumed reading his news- 
paper. 

“Dad, you don’t think a lot of: Ja- 
son Downer, do you?” 

“I don’t think even a little of him. 
Why ?” 

“T got a new line on him last night,” 
said Harry. “At Grand Central I saw 
a Spanish nobieman on his knees be- 
fore Betty Lorris, blistering her hand 
with hot, brunet kisses and proposing 
marriage to her with the fervor of a 
gas engine. Afterward I entertained 
the Spaniard at the club, and’ he told 
He says 


Jason Downer imported him from his 


native land especially to marry Betty 
Lorris.” 
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“The dickens!” exclaimed Mr. Win- 
throp. 

“A man named Plunkitt was also in 
the deal,” said Harry. “Plunkitt and 
Downer were to collect a million dol- 
lars from the hidalgo on the day he 
became Quentard Lorris’ son-in-law. 
They worked Mrs. Terwilliger Sprout 
to arrange an opera party and a din- 
ner, at which Betty and this Don 
Vanilla were to meet. But Betty side- 
stepped each affair. Then, for some 
reason which poor old Influenza doesn’t 
know, the Downer faction threw him 
overboard, kicked him out of their of- 
fices, and left him stranded in a strange 
land with nothing but the clothes on 
his back and a mad yearning to wrap 
Betty Lorris in his noble arms.” 

Mr. Winthrop had put aside his pa- 
per to listen. 

“It’s rather interesting, don’t you 
think?” said Harry. “Taken in con- 
nection with Mr. Downer’s sudden mys- 
terious fondness for Tod King, it 
strikes me as news.” 

“The man Downer is little better than 
a burglar,” responded Mr. Winthrop. 
“Tf I saw him hanging around any 
premises of mine I’d be tempted to 
shoot him. To find him loafing near 
the Lorris fortune looks bad.” 

Here was the opening Harry sought. 

“T’ve been thinking, dad,” he said, 
trying not to sound too hopeful, “that 
perhaps I ought to follow Tod King to 
New Hampshire and put him wise to 
the kind of game he is sitting in. It 
will only take me a couple of days, and 

“You can think again,” replied Win- 
throp, so shortly that Harry knew his 
dream of a reprieve was shattered quite 
as badly as the don’s dream of marrying 
Betty Lorris. Dejectedly he finished 
his breakfast and prepared to depart 
in his roadster for Jersey City and the 
milk-chocolate atmosphere he loathed. 

Before he left, however, his father 
questioned him more fully regarding 
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the impassioned Spaniard, and when the 
young man had gone, the father sa 
a while in serious thought before he 
walked forth to his own car. He did 
not drive straight to his office down 
town but stopped at a house door in 
Madison Avenue, a door so old-fash- 
ioned as to bear the householder’s name 
on a brass plate. The name engraved 
on the plate was “Gleason.” 

For some minutes, in the library of 
the house, Mr. Winthrop and Amos 
Gleason talked; and Winthrop said, at 
the conclusion of his tale: 

“It’s none of my business, of course, 
but it is certainly yours, As chairman 
of the Lorris trustees you ought to 
know what’s going on.” 

“We have known about the Span- 
iard from the start,” replied Mr. Glea- 
son. “Terwilliger Sprout warned us. 
It appears that Downer has Sprout on 
the hip, somehow—at least, the Sprouts 
were not in a position to refuse when 
they were asked to help him bring Miss 
Betty and the fortune hunter together. 
But Sprout double crossed him by ad- 
vising me to have Miss Betty break 
both of the engagements, which she did 
at my request—or rather, at my com- 
mand; for now that poor Lorris is so 
ill, it has become necessary for me to 
assert almost as much authority in his 
house as if he were not living.” 

“Lorris is a lucky man to have you 
on the job,” said Winthrop. 

“We thought we had the Spaniard 
blanked,” Mr. Gleason continued, “but 
we began to hear about him from Slane, 
Lorris’ secretary. Slane reported to 
us the calls the beggar made at the 
door, the flowers he sent, and the trou- 
ble the police on the beat-had in shoo 
ing him away from the neighborhood. 
The fellow laid siege to the house until 
we were downright afraid for Miss 
Betty’s safety. But we have received 
information this week leading us t 
think that Don Carlos is only a stalking 
horse, a dummy set up by Downer 0 
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draw our fire and leave the way open 
for an attack from some other quarter. 
Tell me all you can about the youngster 
that Downer has sent to Lorriswood.” 

“His name, as I have told you, is 
King—Todfield King. He has every- 
thing but money. My son Harry ad- 
mires him and guarantees him to be as 
square as young men are made. He 
left for New Hampshire last night, be- 
lieving he was to be engaged in some 
gort of engineering work on the Lorris 
place. His instructions, as he has con- 
fided them to my son and me, are to 
forget his connection with Downer and 
to take orders from Lorris’ secretary. 
You'll have to find out the rest for 
yourself. But I believe King is inno- 
cent of any designs against the Lorrises. 
If he is to be used for nefarious pur- 
poses, I doubt if he knows it. What’s 
more, | doubt if Downer can so use 
him.” 

In Wall Street that morning Amos 
Gleason had three meetings to attend, 
but he cut them all and convoked the 
Lorris trustees in extraordinary ses- 
sion to consider the new information 
supplied by Mr. Winthrop. Eight gen- 
tlemen as hard-headed and hard-fisted 
as can be found in the financial dis- 
trict assembled to hear his report. 

“We have known for two days,” said 
Mr. Gleason, “that Jason Downer vis- 
ited a young man named Todfield King 
at Princeton this week. Now we learn 
from Wainwright Winthrop, whose son 
isa friend of King’s, that Downer hired 
King at five hundred a month to go to 
Lorriswood. What I propose is that we 
go in a body to Downer, confront him 
with the proofs of his machinations, 
and demand his explanations.” 

Eight hard voices barked: “No!” 

“’Twouldn’t be dignified,” said one 
trustee. 

“It would be the highest compliment 
we could pay the crook,” another Lor- 
ris guardian declared. “To be noticed 
is just what those fellows want.” 
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“I wish we could be sure that was 
all Downer wanted,” said Gleason. 

Then up spoke Elijah Biddle, who 
was the shrewdest and leatheriest old 
baron in the Street. 

“There’s only one way to get a man 
like that,” said he. “Start a back fire 
and burn him up. Who happens to 
know what his interests are?” 

‘ “T have had him investigated,” Glea- 
son answered. “He has no legitimate 
connections anywhere. His line is wild- 
cat oil, gold mining, and land projects. 
As near as I can figure, though, he 
never appears in anything. He is the 
pawnbroker who advances money to the 
safecracker to buy the nitroglycerin.” 

“Give me a list of his activities,” said 
Elijah Biddle, “and I’ll make a recom- 
mendation in twenty-four hours that 
will stop his cussed monkeying for good 
and all.” 

“Meanwhile, gentlemen, what’s our 
policy to be regarding the young man 
at Lorriswood? Winthrop had him at 
his house last night and talked with 
him, He says the young man has no 
more idea how he is to serve Downer 
than we have.” 

“Follow the same plan as with Slane,” 
said Mr. Biddle. “Lie low and watch 
him. Maybe we ought to send our man 
Doolittle up there to do the watching.” 

It had been an unsatisfactory session. 
Until the trustees knew the motive be- 
hind Jason Downer’s strange meddling 
with the Lorris affairs they were in no 
position to attack him. All this Amos 
Gleason explained to Detective Felix 
Doolittle, when that adroit servant came 
at his summons to confer on the new 
developments. 

“You'd better follow the family to 
New Hampshire,” said Gleason. “You 


are already in touch with Slane. If 
he is in this thing, as we suspect, and 
if you don’t wish to put him on his 
guard, tell him the Spaniard has shown 
signs of doing harm, and you’ve gone 
In your 


to Lorriswood to lie in wait. 
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absence it might be a good idea to have 
the Spaniard watched here in New 
York.” 

“We shall have to find him first,” 
Detective Doolittle replied. “My man 
Meegan reports that he was bounced 
out of his hotel late last night for dis- 
orderly conduct.” 

Many times that day Amos Gleason 
stopped his work and wrinkled his 
brows. Jason Downer certainly had the 
Lorris trustees guessing. A _ similar 
thought occurred to Detective Doolittle 
as he prepared for his journey to New 
England. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was a fortnight before the detec- 
tive returned to New York. He found 
Mr. Gleason anxious for news. 

“Your surmise was correct, sir,” said 
Felix Doolittle. “There’s no doubt at 
all in my mind that the young-man, 
King, has been planted at Lorriswood 
for no other purpose than to make love 
to Miss Lorris. I have seen things that 
look very black for him.” 

“Then, damn it all! I mean, darn 
it all! Why didn’t you wire me to that 
effect?” cried Gleason. “If what you 
say is true, the situation up there 
mustn’t be allowed to continue a min- 
ute longer. What have you found 
out?” 

“In the first place,’ said Doolittle, 
“T think, and so does Mr. Slane, that 
Mr. Lorris has lost his mind.” 

“What?” 

“I mean what I say. You know, 
of course, how ill he was when he left 
New York last week. Well, yester- 
day I saw him chop a tree down, and 
the day before I saw him ride a horse 
at a rail fence five feet high and jump 
clean over it. Luckily, he wasn’t 
thrown; but that was incidental; the 
fact remains that he might have killed 
himself.” 

“You amaze me,” said Mr. Gleason. 

“He does the wildest things imagi- 
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nable,” the detective went on. “He 
plays golf. He wades in the brooks 
He rushes up and down the mountains 
on his horse at breakneck speed. He 
whoops and shouts like a schoolboy, 
On numbers of occasions, when he 
thought no one was looking, I have seen 
him dance and caper and roll on the 
grass and snap his fingers in the air, 
and behave generally like a man out 
of his*head. That is, to my mind, the 
most important thing I have to report.” 

“I can’t understand it,’ said Mr, 
Gleason soberly. “I’m danged—I 
mean, dinged—if I can. But what 
about the young man?!” 

“Well, he is there, and he hasn't 
wasted a minute. According to Slane, 
he began the very first day, and by now 
he has ingratiated himself with the 
Lorrises to the extent that they have 
taken him into the house. He began, 
as I learn, by rustling baggage. Then 
Slane put him to work at surveying a 
hillside swamp, the secretary’s suspi- 
cions having been aroused by seeing the 
young man and Miss Lorris talking 
together, and his idea being to keep 
the young man as far away from the 
house as possible. I may say that I 
have seen a letter which Slane wrote 
us, warning us very frankly of the 
state of affairs. I am afraid I rather 
did him an injustice at first. I think 
he is heart and soul with us in fighting 
Downer.” 

“Why did Slane engage the young 
man, then?” asked Gleason. 

“To find out what Downet’s game 
was to be,” Doolittle replied. ‘He has 
explained his conduct in that regard to 
my entire satisfaction. But I was tell 
ing you about the hillside swamp. The 
young man worked at that job for two 
days. I saw him digging a ditch; he 
wore overalls and heavy shoes, like 
any laborer, and he was covered with 
clay ; yet even then he had begun to put 
his scheme into effect, for all the while 
he worked, Miss Betty sat on the bank 
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near by and watched him. And what 
was still worse, her father let her.” 

“Lorris let her?” 

“He saw her there; he saw them talk- 
ing together, and he never lifted a fin- 
ger in protest. It’s that more than 
anything else that makes me worry for 
Mr. Lorris’ mind. But let me tell you 
what happened a day afterward. They 
went out on the lake to fish, the three 
of them, in a motor boat, with the 
young man running the engine, the 
young woman steering, and Mr. Lorris 
operating the anchor. When they were 
ready to start for home, Mr. Lorris, 
who was kneeling on the bow deck, try- 
ing to pull up the heavy anchor, fell 
overboard—got dizzy from being sick, 
I suppose, and lost his balance.” 

“My Lord! I mean, my stars!” Mr. 
Gleason gasped. 

“Yes, sir, over he went with a yell 
and a splash that Slane and I could hear 
on the dock, half a mile away. And the 
young man, who was probably looking 
for such a chance, went overboard 
head-first after him, and rescued him, 
and boosted him into the boat, Miss 
Lorris helping from inside. That night 
they had the young man at the house 
and entertained him at dinner, and sat 
around the log fire with him all eve- 
ning.” 

“Well! Well!” exclaimed the chair- 
man of the trustees. “This is serious 
news, indeed.” 

The detective consulted a pocket 
notebook. 

“Next day,” he continued, “the same 
three of them went for a motor ride, 
on which I was unable to follow them. 
The young man was at the wheel. 
They didn’t return until ten o’clock 
that night. From what Slane heard, I 
was able to gather that they had mo- 
tored to the very summit of Mount 
Washington ; had been caught in a cloud 
and a downpour of rain and taken 
shelter in a cave; and that they were 
held up two hours in a village after dark 


while the young man repaired a broken 
clutch,” 

“Merciful g—goodness!”’ cried Mr, 
Gleason. “Only the most reckless mo- 
torists drive up that mountain.” 

“Mr. Lorris bragged to Slane,” said 
the detective, “that they did the climb’ 
from the Glen House to the Tiptop 
House in thirty-eight minutes.” 

Mr. Gleason shook his head, appalled. 

“T told you Mr. Lorris was off,” said 
Felix Doolittle. “You'll think so, yoyr- 
self, when I tell you what happened 
next morning. I saw the three of them 
start off together, as usual. The old 
gentleman had an ax on his shoulder, 
and so did the young man. I traced 
them into the woods and found them 
by Mr. Lorris’ wild shouting.. He had . 
his coat and collar off and was chop- 
ping down a pine tree. Near by, the 
young man was chopping down an- 
other, and between them Miss Lorris 
stood, holding a watch. From what I 
heard them say, it was a tree-felling 
contest between the young man and the 
old gentleman. The young man won 
by fifteen seconds. Then they all went 
down to the lake and had a swim.” 

“What can Lorris mean?” muttered 
Gleason. “With his heart in such bad 
shape, he will kill himself. I must send 
Doctor Danvers up there at once.” 

“You'd have worried about the old 
gentleman’s heart that afternoon,” said 
the detective. “He played five sets of 
tennis with the young man, all of them 
fast ones. I’ve heard that tennis was 
the most heart-breaking game there is.” 

“True,” said Mr. Gleason. “And 
Lorris must be crazy! But in all these 
revelations, Mr. Doolittle, you haven’t — 
shown that the young man has made 
advances of any sort toward Miss Lor- 
ris. Her father has always been pres- 
ent.” 

“I haven’t told you yet about the 
horseback ride. the two young people 
took to’ look at the sunset,’’ Doolittle 
replied. “The father stayed behind 
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and let the young people stay out with- 
Out a chaperon of any sort until long 
after dark. Twice, too, I have seen 
them playing golf-together, and Mr. 
Lorris letting them go as if there were 
no danger—as if the young man were 
an old friend of the family, you might 
say.” 

“But Miss Betty has another guar- 
“dian,” said Gleason. “I refer to Miss 
Marks, her companion. Why doesn’t 
Miss Marks stop these goings on?” 

“Hasn't she tried, sir? Hasn’t Slane 
warned her of the peril—told her in 
so many words what he knows of the 
young man’s outside relations; and 
hasn’t she cautioned the young woman 
time and again? But Miss Betty has 


as good as told Miss Marks to go in- 
doors and pull down the blinds if she 
doesn’t like what she sees.” 

“You have had a talk with Miss 
Marks ?” 

“Yes, sir; she and Slane and I dis- 
. cussed the whole situation yesterday 


before I left. 
in tears.” 

“This must be stopped,” said Mr. 
Gleason firmly. “I shall take it upon 
myself to go to New Hampshire to- 
night. Have you anything to report on 
the Spaniard ?” 

“My man Meegan has found him 
again,” Doolittle replied. “He has gone 
to a cheap boarding house in Thirty- 
first Street, and he spends most of his 
time in a pool room frequented by his 
fellow countrymen, a place upstairs 
above a Sixth Avenue saloon. I don’t 
think we shall hear from him again, 
sir.” 

“Very well, Mr. Doolittle, I think you 
are to be commended for your work. 
I will take it up where you have left it. 
Meanwhile, there is another matter for 
your attention. You know Jason Dow- 
ner, of course, the scoundrel who is at 
the bottom of all this trouble.” 

“T ought to know him by now. I’ve 
watched his windows long enough.” 


The poor woman ‘was 
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“Downer,” ‘said Mr. Gleason, “is im 
terested in a get-rich-quick land swim 
dle in Colorado. He calls it the Ante 
lope River Improvement Company, 
Such a company does exist, and it is 
a legitimate concern, though a small 
one. Elijah Biddle finds that Downer 
and his friends have bought five hun- 
dred thousand shares of the common 
stock of the company at three cents a 
share and sold them to the sucker pub- 
lic at fifty cents—a profit to Downer 
and his crowd of almost a quarter of 
a million dollars. Of this enormous 
sum the original, genuine company gets 
nothing, of course; all that the com- 
pany gets for developing and operating 
the property is its three cents a share. 
In other words, the company has only 
fifteen thousand dollars in its treasury 
to show for an investment of two hun 
dred and fifty thousand dollars which 
the public has made.” 

“IT see,” said Doolittle. 

“Mr. Biddle and I have notified the 
proper authorities,’ Mr. Gleason con- 
cluded, “and Mr. Downer will find him- 
self in the hands of the district attorney 
before many hours, unless he slips away 
first. Your business for us, from now 
on, is to shadow Downer and give us 
warning if he shows signs of leaving 
town. We intend to smear Mr. Dow- 
ner for the rest of his natural life as 
a punishment for daring to cast his cov- 
etous eyes toward the Lorris wealth.” 

“I understand,” said Detective Doo- 
little. 


CHAPTER XI... 


Amos Gleason arrived at Lorriswood 
just in ‘time to witness an alarming 
sight. At the foot of the half-mile lawn 
before the house was the lake, and out 
upon the lake a young man and a young 
woman had upset in a canoe. 

From the side porch of the boat 
house Quentard Lorris watched the 
young couple struggling in the water, 
and, to: the horror of the arriving Mr. 
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Gleason, he showed no concern what- 
ever for their safety.. 

Mr. Gleason’s first thought, as he ran 
down, to the boathouse, was to shout 
for help. But, upon seeing his friend’s 
smiling indifference to what was hap- 
pening in the water, he stopped with 
the shout half out of his mouth, and 
finished by thinking that the worst that 
the detective had feared for Mr. Lor- 
ris’ sanity must be true. 

Lorris was -smoking a cigar. The 
heart-rending occurrence on the lake 
caused him to miss not a puff. Mr. 
Gleason could not understand, 

“Hello, Lorris,” he said, and the 
millionaire turned around with a 
Start. 

“Oh, it’s you, Gleason! What in 
thunder are you doing here? Glad 
to see you, anyway. Why didn’t you 
wire you were coming? I’d have met 
you at the railway. Still, I’m glad you 
didn’t, for then I’d have missed seeing 
those young sea lions misbehave.” 

Perturbed, Gleason sat down be- 
side his friend. His eyes and his ears 
told him that the young sea lions were 
taking their drowning in a perfectly 
happy manner. He saw them righting 
the canoe and towing it ashore, and 
heard them laughing. 

“I thought there’d been an accident,” 
he said. 

“No danger of an accident with that 
fellow around,” said Lorris. “I'd trust 
Betty with him in the middle of the At- 
lantic.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, a young man we’ve got at work 
on the place this summer. A graduate 
engineer, I believe. Name’s King.” 

“I didn’t know you had any engi- 
neering work here this year,” said 
Gleason. “I certainly didn’t order any 
done. By the way, Lorris, what the 
devil—I mean, what the deuce—do you 
mean by smoking that cigar?” 

“What's the matter with that cigar?” 
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Lorris retorted. “It cost me twenty= 
three cents, that cigar did.” 

“When I saw you leave town,” said 
Gleason, “I had no idea you would 
ever smoke again. What about your 
heart ?” 

“Heart’s fine as silk,” the smoker an- 
swered. ‘“Nothing’s the matter with it 
more than’s the matter with any man’s 
heart at sixty. ] thought once it had 
a crimp in it, but Doctor Danvers has 
knocked that fool notion out of my 
head. I would be out there in the 
water with those other youngsters if TI 
hadn’t wrenched my ankle yesterday 
boxing with King. I’d have broken 
his nose for him if my foot hadn't 
slipped.” 

“Boxing? With that young man? 
You’re getting pretty thick with your 
hired help in your old age, aren’t you, 
Lorris ?” 

“Why not? That lad’s good enough 
company for anybody. A fellow who 
has worked his way to an engineering 
degree, and won the inter-college quar- 
ter-mile, and received the D. S. O. from 
Pershing, can box with me. Yes, sir!” 

“Who is he, anyway? Where did 
you find him?” 

“Slane found him,” said Lorris. 
“Somebody recommended him to Slane, 
who gave him a summer job. It’s the 
best thing Slane ever did.” 

The young people had come in from 
the deep water and with much effort 
and splashing had turned the canoe up 
on the beach. Then Betty, pretty even 
though dripping, ran toward the bath- 
houses at a little distance down the 
shore, while Todfield King disappeared 
within the boathouse. 

“Lorris,” said Gleason gravely, “I’m 
sorry to find that young man here.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he has come here as an 
enemy.” 

“What do you mean—a Bolshevik, 
or something ?” 

“I mean a personal enemy of yours.” 
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Mr. Lorris grunted disbelief. 

“You'd have thought he was an 
enemy of mine if you'd seen him jump 
out of the motor boat the other day to 
Save my life.” 


“You say Slane engaged him. Do 


you know who sent him to Slane?” 
“Who?” 
“Jason Downer.” 
“That reptile? Slane hasn’t told me 


“Aha!” cried Mr. Gleason. “That’s 
just it. Slane hasn’t said so. Slane 
hasn’t told you a lot of things that you 
ought to know—things that happened 
when you were sick abed, and when 
everybody thought you were a goner. 
Thank the Lord—I mean, thank for- 
tune—a faithful few of your friends 
have had their eyes open. And that’s 
what I have traveled all night in a 
stuffy Pullman berth to tell you about.” 
' Mr. Lorris watched an eagle circling 
over a distant island. Mr. Gleason 
talked on, ruthlessly laying bare the con- 
spiracy which he and the other Lorris 
trustees, aided by Wainwright Win- 
throp and Detective Doolittle, had fer- 
reted out. 

In Mr. Lorris’ helplessness a plot had 
been hatched whereby, if human calcu- 
lations could be relied upon, his daugh- 
ter Betty was to be rushed off her pretty 
feet and married to a puppet put for- 
ward and presumably owned by a 
scoundrelly syndicate of high-power 
gamblers, headed by Jason Downer. 

A stool pigeon had first been intro- 
duced; a Spanish nobleman willing to 
share his title with any girl in Amer- 
ica who had the price. Backed by 
Downer, and assisted in his ambition 


by such people of social standing as- 


the Terwilliger Sprouts, the gullible 
Spaniard had played his part sincerely 
and well, even to the extent of pursuing 
Miss Betty in taxicabs and sending her 
costly roses. Mr. Lorris, being too ill 
to be troubled with information of the 
facts in the case, had been spared from 
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knowing of the Spaniard’s advances} 
but Mr. Gleason had learned the’ 
truth, partly from Slane, partly from 
Terwilliger Sprout, also from: Wain-° 
wright Winthrop. 

“Did Terwilliger Sprout tell you?” 
queried Mr. Lorris. 

“We got our first warning from 
him.” 

“Huh!” Lorris looked thoughtful. 

But the Spaniard now declared that 
he had been abandoned, Mr. Gleason 
resumed, by the false-hearted syndicate 
that had promised to stake him, and the 
truth of his story had been confirmed, 
Two additional facts had been un- 
earthed, Secretary Slane’s visit to Jason 
Downer’s office and Downer’s inter- 
view with Todfield King at Princeton, 
And Wainwright Winthrop had told 
Mr. Gleason the full details of King’s 
employment in a secret and highly paid 
service for Jason Downer. 

“Those are our discoveries,” con- 
cluded the trustee. “The living proof 
of all that I charge is now dressing in 
the boathouse behind us, having just 
come in from a swim with your daugh- 
ter. I’m afraid, Lorris, that Miss Betty 
will have to find another swimming in- 
structor and you'll have to look around 
for another sparring partner!” 

Lorris took his eyes from the soar-— 
ing eagle and limped to the boathouse 
door. 

“King!” he called. “Come out here, 
will you?” 

The young man appeared before 
them, knotting his tie. 

“King, this is Mr. Gleason.” 

A youth of less poise would have 
put out his hand; but King, quickly 
noting that Mr. Gleason’s hand re- 
mained at his side, kept on adjusting 
his neckwear. 

“Glad to meet you, sir,” said he, and ~ 
Mr. Gleason nodded curtly. 

“You told me,+-King, on your first 
day here,” said Lorris, “that Jason 
Downer sent you here.” 
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“J shouldn’t have mentioned it, Mr. 
Lorris. I was under pledge to keep 
still. But I took you for the head 
groom, and you gave me reason to 
think that you were another of 
Downer’s hired men, so I talked.” 

Mr. Gleason spoke up. 

“Did you tell Mr. Lorris that Dow- 
ner sent you here to make love to Mr. 
Lorris’ daughter ?” 

Tod King stared at his questioner and 
answered, reddening: 

“No, of course not.. Why should I 
have told him a thing like that?” 

“Because it’s the truth,” said Mr. 
Gleason sternly. 

“Beg pardon, sir, but it’s a lie.” 

Lorris, watching the young man, saw 
his head held erect, his eyes flashing 
anger. Mr. Gleason’s eyes were angry, 
too. 

“It is the truth, young man, though 
you may not know it. I am willing to 
give you credit for dense ignorance of 
the real nature of your errand here. 
But the fact is that you were placed 
here this summer for no other pur- 
pose than to inveigle Miss Lorris into 
an attachment with you which would 
give Jason Downer and his blackmail- 
ers a perpetual hold upon the Lorris 
fortune.” 

King looked at Mr. Lorris for help, 
but that gentleman was watching the 
eagle again. 

“Perhaps it has been explained to 
you, perhaps not,” said Mr. Gleason, 
“that while Mr. Lorris has safeguarded 
the principal of his fortune so well that 
no thief can touch it, the handling, the 
spending, and the reinvestment of the 
income from the estate will be largely 
in the control of Miss Lorris; and the 
man who becomes her husband will 
doubtless have influence with her in 
directing the disposal of that interest, 
which will amount, at a modest esti- 
mate, to two millions of dollars a year. 
This is presumably what Jason Downer 
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has set his eyes upon; and you are to 
be his cat’s-paw.” 

“He has no strings on me,” said King, 
“I have made him no promise what- 
soever. 

“But you are surely grateful, aren’t 
you? After you have been enabled to 
marry one of the wealthiest young 
women in the land, you won’t be likely 
to forget the kind friends who helped 
you, will you?” 

“If I had known that this was what 
Mr. Downer had in mind,” King. re- 
plied, “I’d have lamed him for life. 
He came to me with fair words, as an 
old Princetonian, class of seventy-nine. 
He wanted me to work this summer 
under the eye of a friend of his to try 
me out for something big. Nothing 
was said about Miss Lorris.” 

“Seventy-nine was my class,” said 
Gleason. “We had no man named 
Downer in our bunch.” 

Still Mr. Lorris watched the eagle. 
Addressing him, King said: 

“Mr. Lorris, I told you at the start 
there was something phony about my 
engagement here. I am sorry I was 
taken in. I’m sorry, too, on your ac- 
count and Miss Lorris’. After what 
this gentleman has said, I’ll leave, of 
course. Good-by, sir.” 

The millionaire gave him a cool nod 
of dismissal, and Todfield King strode 
away up the hill and across the lawns, 
Betty Lorris, coming along the path 
from the dressing houses, hailed him, 
but he paid no heed to her call. 

“Why,” asked Gleason, “didn’t you 
pump him about Siane? Slane’s one of 
the villains in this pitiful plot. And 
what did the lad mean when he spoke 
of telling you about Downer on his first 
day here, when he took you for the 
groom?” 

When Mr. Lorris made no answer, 
Mr. Gleason hastened to add: 

“T begin to see. Slane has confessed 
to you. I knew we had him fright- 
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ened the day he called at Downer’s 
office in Wall Street.” 

Still Mr. Lorris kept diene. Mr. 
Gleason thought ‘he looked a bit sulky. 

“Naturally you feel chagrined,” he 
said, “to find that you’ve been so out- 
tageously done. I repeat what I said 
a moment ago, that it is lucky for you 
and Miss Betty that you have a friend 
or two to watch out for you.” The 
attorney indulged in a moment of tri- 
umphant gloating. “Our board of trus- 
tees wasn’t a bad idea, eh, Lorris?” 

“You have certainly raised hell with 
my summer,” Lorris blurted. “I had 
taken a shine to that youngster. But 
if he’s in league with a crook like Dow- 
ner if 

“Our next move,” said Mr. Gleason, 
“will be to punish the principal in the 
affair. We have put the district at- 
torney on his trail. We shall teach him 
to hang around our peach orchard, I 
rather think.” 

“You don’t intend to let this get into 
the papers?” cried Mr. Lorris hastily. 

“No, indeed. We have another way 
to get him.” And he told of Mr. Dow- 
ner’s Antelope River land and irrigation 
swindle and of the steps he and Mr. 
Biddle had taken to bring about Mr. 
Downer’s downfall. Mr. Lorris had 
no comment to offer. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Amos Gleason declined his wealthy 
client’s invitation to remain at Lorris- 
wood over the week-end. He had done 
his duty. He had exploded a bomb un- 
der the young fortune-hunting King; 
he had exposed the Jason Downer plot; 
he had demonstrated victoriously the 
infallibility of the board of trustees in 
whose custody the Lorris interests had 
been placed. Greater affairs awaited 
his attention in the city. 

He said good-by, accordingly, and 
drove away in his hired car. A mile 
below the house he overtook Todfield 
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King, traveling -on ‘foot toward the 


same destination, the railway station at 
Bertelot. Recognizing the young man 
at a distance, Mr. Gleason hardened his 
face righteously and drove past. him 
without recognition and without an 
offer of a lift. 

Meanwhile, in a cart drawn by a 
Shetland pony, Mr. Lorris and Betty 
rode up the hill from the lake to the 
house. Mr. Lorris would have pre- 
ferred to make the journey afoot and 
alone, for his instinct warned him that 
Betty would have embarrassing ques- 
tions to ask; but his sprained ankle 
made riding necessary. 

His intuition regarding Betty’s state 
of mind was well founded. 

“Papa,” she asked, “why did Mr. 
Gleason come here this morning? Why 
didn’t he stay? And what made Mr, 
King rush away without answering 
when I called? What did you two men 
say to him?” 

Her father was no fool. The shrewd- 
ness that had enabled him to pile up a 
fortune had also taught him the futil- 
ity of dissembling before the cool, clear 
eyes of his daughter. Frankly and 
humbly, therefore, he made confession. 

“My dear, I worry a good deal about 
you and your future happiness, as you 
know.” 

“I know you do, and a dear, good 
father you are. But, papa, do you think 
it is quite complimentary to me for 
you to worry so much on my account? 
Doesn’t it show a lack of faith in my 
good sense, and doesn’t it rather dis- 
credit the bringing up I have had from 
you?’ 

“Tt isn’t that I mistrust you, my dear. 
What I doubt is my system of prepar- 
ing you for life. I wonder if I have 
shown much wisdom in rearing you as 
I have. My little hothouse flower may 
have to stand some fierce weather when 
the hothouse is removed.” 

“Your little hothouse flower may not 
be such a soft, silly morning-glory as 
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you think,” said Betty, holding her chin 
up. “But that is not answering my 
question. What was Mr. Gleason doing 
here? What was he saying to Mr, 
King ?” 

“Last winter, my dear,” Mr. Lorris 
replied cautiously, “I. had a spell of 
worrying about you more than usual, 
so I devised a little experiment to test 
the fidelity of my trustees; or, perhaps, 
not their fidelity so much as their abil- 
ity. I wanted to find out how effective 
they would be in guarding your wel- 
fare if I were not here. I went to bed, 
as you know. I had to, anyway, or 
Danvers’ medicine would have killed 
me. And somehow, the impression got 
out that I was worse off than I actually 
was.” 

“We were to blame for that,” said 
Betty. “We wanted your friends to let 
you alone and give you the absolute rest 
the doctor said you needed.” 

“And while I was so ill,” said Lorris, 
“a scheme was set going to—to try the 
trustees, as I have told you. I am 
happy to say they stood the test well. 
They weren’t hoodwinked a minute. 
Gleason nipped the scheme almost at the 
start, and that’s what brought him here 
to-day—to—to finish nipping it.” 

“Was Mr. King a part of the 
scheme?” asked Betty with a directness 
that made her father wince. 

“In a way he was, my dear; in a 
way.” 

“In what way, please?” 

“A number of questionable persons 
banded themselves together, my dear, 
to marry you to a man whom they could 
afterward control, and King was the 
man. He was deliberately placed here 
at Lorriswood to steal you away from 
me. But, thanks to Gleason, the con- 
spiracy fell down hard, and King will 
trouble us no more. I tell you this, 
my dear, only to show you how easily 
you may be preyed upon by the wicked 
of the earth. You rather liked the 
young man, I think, and so did I. We 


were quite taken in by him. Let us 
chalk down the lesson in our memories 
and forget him.” 

“This scheme,” said his daughter in- 
nocently, “was of your own contriving, 
wasn’t it?” 

“I—lI knew about it, my dear.” 

“You set it going, in fact?’ The whole 
idea was yours?” 

“My dear, as I tell you, I was wor- 
ried for you and your happiness, and 

“And so,” said Betty, “you arranged 
for Mr. King to be sent here, not let- 
ting him know why he came. You 
used him as a pawn in a mean game, 
just as you have used many another 
man; and you let him be captured and 
swept off the board without a thought 
of how he felt about it. I’m ashamed 
of you!” 

“My dear, we have to consider the 
larger gain, don’t we?” 

“Darn the larger gain!” Betty cried. 
“Now, sir, let me tell you what you 
have done. You have insulted a friend 
of ours, a young man whom I met ina 
perfectly respectable and conventional 
manner, independent of you and your 
hateful schemers. Mr. King and I 
were introduced to each other by Harry 
Winthrop—and the Winthrops, I be- 
lieve, are every bit as good as we are. 
I consider that I owe Mr. King the 
most earnest apology I can make him; 
and I don’t see how we can ever face 
the Winthrops again.” 

“When we get to the house,” said her 
father, “I will show you a receipt signed 
by Mr. King, in which he accepts a bribe 
of five hundred dollars a month for tak- 
ing part in the scheme. The receipt is 
dated just three days before he worked 
his friend, Harry Winthrop, to give 
him an introduction to you.” 

“Bosh!” responded Betty, slapping 
the pony’s back with the lines. “I know 
all about that receipt. Don’t you sup- 
pose Mr. King has told me? Do you 
think he and I have fooled away 
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our time these two weeks talking about 
birds and flowers and—and scenery?” 

Mr. Lorris stole a glance and saw a 
very indignant young woman, 

“He has told me all about himself,” 
said Betty, “from the day he was born 
in a little village in New Jersey to the 
night we met in Grand Central. I had 
to pry some things out of him by main 
force, such as his working his way 
through college, and his track record, 
and his Distinguished Service Order. 
And we have talked about Mr. Downer 
and the receipt and the five hundred a 
month, and we have wondered by the 
hour why Mr. Downer sent him here. 
And my opinion of you, papa, if you 
were not my father, would be that you 
were a regular devil! With horns!” 

The regular devil chuckled audibly. 
Betty caught him grinning. 

“Laugh!” she said. “You've played 

a low-down, despicable trick on a de- 
cent young man, and you should feel 
proud of yourself. You’ve sent him 
into the world hating me, hating us, 
hating our kind, hating Mr. Downer 
and everybody concerned in his humilia- 
tion. I expect he will half kill Mr. 
Downer—I know I would if I were in 
his place—and that will mean. prison 
for him, and disgrace, and a ruined life. 
And you laugh!” 

The pony cart had reached the man- 
sion on the hill and stopped before the 
entrance where Betty had seen Todfield 
King tossing steamer trunks. She made 
no move to descend. 

“When you’ve laughed your fill at 
him,” she went on, “then you can laugh 
at me.” 

“My dear, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you have begun to care for the 
young man, do you? Why, yotl’ve 
known him only a day or two.” 

“He is the only young man I have 
ever really known. You want to re- 
member that,” she answered; “And the 
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nicest! I don’t know that I can ever 
care enough for him to marry him, but 
I have had several days to think about 
it, and I might. That, though, isn’t 
the point. The point is that you have 
put an unforgivable affront upon a 
friend of the Winthrops, a social equal 
whom we have treated as a guest. I’m 
disgusted with you! I thought you 
had better manners, Shall I help you 


out ?” 

“Why? Aren’t you getting out, 
too?” 

“No. I’m going to look for Mr. 


King and ask him to pardon me for hav- 
ing a father with such crude and 
wretched notions. of hospitality.” 

Mr. Lorris became conciliatory, 

“If I had known you felt this way,” 
he said, “I might have taken a differ- 
ent course. It is not too late to recall 
the young man tell him there 
been a mistake and ask him to stay.” 

“Yes, it is,’ she replied. “It’s too 
late now. It’s all over, the only really 
happy weeks I’ve ever had in my life, 
and the only interesting ones! As for 
asking him to stay—do you think he is 
the kind of man who would hang 
around where he was suspected of 
wanting to marry a girl for her money? 
As a reader of human nature, papa, you 
are a dismal failure. Get out, please.” 

He lowered himself to the ground; 
but when she clucked to the pony, he 
laid a hand on the reins, 

“Betty, do you have any reason to 
think that the young man cares for 
you?” 

“How the dickens de I know!” she 
answered. “When do you ever give 
any young man a chance to care for 
me? Get up, Buster!” 

Buster got up, and Mr. Lorris was 
left standing on the gravel path with 
an expression on his face in which per- 
plexity and amusement were about 
equally mixed. 
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E loved her so much that, re- 
gardless of what her past 
might have been, he would 

have married her had she been free. 
But she was not free. For seven years 
she had been the wife of a staid and 
sober business man, one who would 
never really know her. And yet her 
husband was happy with her, and 
thought, in his placid, unimaginative 
way, as she lived obediently with him 
day by day, and lay obediently by his 
side at night, that she was his and his 
only. One of the merciful compensa- 
tions of the ordinary man of business, 
the commonplace delver for the dross 
of material success, is lack of imagi- 
nation. 

But the lover was not lacking in 
imagination. He saw in her all the 
charms, and some of the vices, of the 


loveliest heroines of history and of fic- 


tion. Whenever he looked into her 
wondrous eyes he beheld new worlds 
of inexpressible beauty and of splendor. 
From a distance her eyes were dark as 
a starless night, but to the admirer so 
fortunate or unfortunate as to come 
near enough to gaze into their depths, 
they were luminous with strange, en- 
ticing fires. 

When he had looked once, he was 
her slave, as many others had become 
at a single glance. But Robert Hudson 
was of a strongly poetic temperament, 
and instead of yearning his heart away 
in silence, he was ready to dare all for 
a single hour of joy. 

“You know, you are the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world!” he said, 
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as soon as he could separate her from 
the crowd at an evening party where 
a foreign celebrity was being enter- 
tained. He had taken her almost forci- 
bly from the others on the pretense 
of wanting to discuss painting with her.. 
She had studied art, and so had he. 

As he sat by her side on a balcony 
overlooking a starlit lawn in midspring, 
he followed up his first remark by say- 
ing with Cesarean force and terseness: 

“T love you!” 

She laughed at his vehemence and 
was more alluring than ever. He could 
see, in the dim radiance that came 
through a curtained window, the rhyth- 
mic rising and falling of her bosom. 
She was used to being told of her 
beauty, but no one had made love to 
her as quickly as this. The novelty of 
it startled; but did not displease her. 

“If you laugh that way again, you 
will be crushed half to death in my 
arms,” he said, and, seizing one of her 
hands, he carried it to his lips. “You 
knew, as soon as I looked at you, that 
I had fallen in love, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes; I knew it. But ‘What am 
I to do with you?’ is what | am think- 
ing.” She did not withdraw her hand 
immediately, but sat regarding with no 
disfavor his blond head and his clear 
blue eyes which, in the dim light, were 
as dark as the star-strewn sky that 
canopied them. His head and face re- 
minded her of a. cast of Augustus 
Czsar’s which she had used as a model 
in her days as an art student, 

“Ah, I suppose that not a day passes 
‘without men falling in love with you,” 
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he murmured sadly, again seeking to 
kiss her hand, which she now withdrew. 
“Many who have seen you only at a 
distance—in the street, in a theater, or 
driving in the park—must have become 
enamored of you, and must now be 
living just in hopes of beholding you 
again. How much more fortunate am 
1, to be sitting here by your side, speak- 
ing of love! And yet I may have you 
for only a few moments. And as I 
grow richer from your presence, I be- 
come more greedy, for my desire mul- 
tiplies each moment. I wonder if men 
have not gone mad over you! It was 
with eyes like yours, doubtless, that 
Helen brought on the Trojan war, and 
with such a mouth as yours Cleopatra 
lured Antony from dreams of empire 
to dalliance and death. The ‘dark lady’ 
to whom England’s greatest poet 
penned his sonnets could not have been 
more wonderful than you. If I 2d 


“Stop!” she cried, breathing faster, 
and looking at him with a feeling akin 


to terror. “It is sweet to be loved like 
this, but you make me afraid. Give 
me time to think. You don’t even know 
my first name, nor I yours. Am I 
really so beautiful to you? Listen, 
there is some one coming. We must 
go in again.” 

Thus it began. The next day he sent 
her a poem full of passionate yearning, 
although until then he had not written 
a line of verse since his college days. 
Other poems followed. Finally, after 
weeks of despair, he received a postal 
card saying that she would meet him 
for luncheon at a bohemian restaurant. 

In the strong light of day her beauty 
was not diminished. Her every smile 
charmed him anew. It was a pleasure 
just to observe the easy grace of her 
Carriage as she walked toward the table 
where he awaited her. A simple dark 
dress clung lovingly to her form and, 
with her black hat, accentuated the 
clear beauty of her skin, which looked 
like delicately tinted marble. 
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“T can hardly believe that you are 
really here,” he said, as she seated her 
self, and he reached out a hand and 
laid it over'one of hers. 

He swore that he would rather be 
allowed to sit opposite her and talk to 
her than to have limitless liberties with 
any other woman. He said he would 
never think of marrying any one else 
if he could only see her once in many 
days and hear her say that it was sweet 
to be loved by him. 

“And so you are not married,” she 
murmured. “Do you like,music?” 

He told her that he did, and their 
favorite composers proved to be the 
same in many instances. She said he 
might go with her some. time to hear 
a symphony orchestra. 

The restaurant was Teutonic and 
was decorated with a row of ornate 
beer steins on a rail which ran all 
around the walls, and with scenes from 
the German mythology painted on the 
walls. He was gladdened by the gloom 
in the far corner where he had selected 
their table, for it gave them a kind of 
seclusion. He thought her even more 
radiant in a dusky setting, and told her 
he cared for no light other than the 
light in ber eyes. 

He let her do the ordering, so that 
he might hear her voice the oftener. 
Her tones were low and musical, and 
she had a little chuckle that was like 
a purling brook. The’way she pursed 
her lips and half closed her eyes in 
perplexity over the question of whether 
she should order squab or crabs made 
him long to kiss her, and being des- 
perately bold, he told her so, She 
laughed, and her teeth shone, invitingly 
carnivorous, between sensuous lips. He 
felt that it would be a great pleasure 
to be bitten by those teeth, so that he 
could feel her lips at the same time. 

It was like a realized dream to have 
her sitting opposite, smiling at him, 
talking to him, and selecting by the 


aid of her beautiful, tapering fingers 


the various items on the menu. He 
talked, but he did not know what he 
was saying. He spoke mainly that he 
might hear her replies. To his con- 
sciousness there was no one else in 
the great room but themselves. The 
murkiness was made hazy by cigars 
and cigarettes in the mouths of patrons 
at other tables, and those persons be- 
came only spectral shapes, and their 
voices were as the murmur of waves 
on a far seashore. When she laughed 
the place was filled with sweet music, 
and the hazy atmosphere turned ro- 
seate, and they seemed to float upon 
clouds—they two, alone. 

He told her that her voice was more 
like that of a cultured European than 
it was like an American woman’s, for 
the Americans, as a class, had not yet 
learned to speak softly and musically. 

“Tell me where you have traveled 
abroad,” she said, and now they had 
something to talk about for the rest of 
the luncheon. Reminiscently, over cof- 
fee and liqueur, they visited together 
many foreign scenes which they had 
beheld separately. They saw the boule- 
vards of Paris, the seacoast of Brittany, 
the mellow vineyards of Andalusia, and 
the wonders of the Alhambra. They 
hurried thence to the blue grotto of 
Naples, and through Italy to Greece, 
where the Parthenon’s tragic remains 
engaged their sympathetic attention for 
atime. They had just embarked for 
Alexandria, and he was showing her 
a scarab set in a ring of Lydian gold, 
which he had obtained from an Egyp- 
tian camel driver, when the long-patient 
waiter, who had been idly hovering near 
for half an hour, presented his check. 

“Why, we have been here for almost 
two hours!” she exclaimed, “and I have 
missed an engagement with my dress- 
maker.” 

“And I haven’t learned your first 
name yet,” he said. “It must be beau- 
tiful, if it is at all appropriate. It 
-, suggest a flower or a jewel.” 
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“It is Beryl.” 

“Beautiful, but not beautiful enough.” 

“And you haven’t told me a word 
about yourself except your travels,” 
she remarked. 

She was frankly interested in him, 
and he adored her for her frankness. 
Yet there tugged at his heart the fear 
that she might have become acquainted 
with some one else just as easily. 

He told her that he had engaged in 
the automobile business with the money 
his father had left him. “And yet I’d 
rather paint pictures or write poems, 
if I only had the talent, even if I lived 
from hand to mouth,” he said. “I never 
wanted to write poetry so much as I 
do now. If I were a real poet I would 
pen you an epic instead of the few lines 
I have sent you. Perhaps I can, if 
I ever hear your lips say to me: ‘I love 
you.’ ” 

She liked his fervor, and she contin- 
ued to smile, although she would give 
him no endearing word. But she’ al- 
lowed him to hold her hand for a long 
time at parting. 

More than a month passed before 
they met again. She wrote him one 
letter, and he sent her many inspired 
verses, most of them good verses, as 
she knew, for she herself had written 
poetry and could recognize his artistry 
as well as appreciate the fine feeling 
in his tributes. He was alternately 
elated and in despair, and lived only 
in the hope of seeing her. 

Here at last was his dream woman 
—beautiful, talented, cultured, sympa- 
thetic—one who could exalt him and 
inspire him as none other ever had. For 
her sake he felt that he could do or 
dare anything. Already he was plan- 
ning a book of poems, all of them in- 
spired by her. 

One day, when obsessed by the fear 
that he would never see her again, he 
sent her this sonnet: 


Thou art my inspiration and despair, 
My fate is to adore thee through the years— 
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Yea, endlessly, and yet how many fears 
Assail me! For thou art so wondrous fair 
The gods are surely jealous, and take care 
To keep thee far away. No prayers or tears 
Avail to bring thee near to me. Thine ears 
Must listen to another’s voice. Thy hair 
And mouth are touched by other lips than 
mine. 
Thy smiles are for another, and thine eyes 
Look in another’s eyes while I repine 
And -think, with many hopeless, 
sighs, 
Of how thy form, thy lovely form divine, 
Night after night beside another lies. 


tearful 


And the next day he sent her this: 


Thou art my inspiration and despair. 

I find thee inexpressible, but lest 

Another be successful in the quest 

For magic words to say how very rare 

Thy beauty is—some one like Beaudelaire, 

For instance, or like Byron, who expressed 

His love so well—I tell thee now, most blest 

Of women, thou art fairest of the fair. 

Thine are the charms of form and soul, for- 
sooth, 

With which Aspasia won her Pericles. 

Thou art a light of beauty and of truth. 

Thou art what moonbeams say to summer 
seas, 

The unexpressed desire of yearning youth, 

The fair embodiment of symphonies. 


Sometimes he doubted that he had 
ever really seen her. He kept some of 
her handwriting about him to reassure 
himself. 

His business declined. His firm sold 
fewer and fewer automobiles as he 
wrote more and more poems. When at 
last he sat by her side at the concert, 
he was in raptures. He talked madly 
of eloping with her to Europe, to Asia, 
to Africa—anywhere. She told him 
such thoughts must not be indulged in, 
but she allowed him to hold her hand 
during an entire symphony, and once 
he pressed her fingers so hard that she 
cried out in pain. 

When she said that she admired his 
profile and his hair, and called him “an 
enthusiastic boy,” he was as vain as a 
high-school girl. For the first time in 
his life he wanted to be thought younger 
than he was. Thirty seemed old, when 
she was but twenty-five. He had had 
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other affairs with women, but she was 
the woman, 

“IT am interested in aviation,” he told 
her, after a time, while her hand lay 
unresistingly in his. “I am learning to 
fly.” 

“Oh, but you must be careful,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice that made 
her dearer than ever. “Think of the 
many reckless ones who are being 
killed.” 

“Would you be sorry if I should 
die?” 

“Yes, but I don’t know how sorry.” 

As the last symphony was being 
played, he said: 

“I am going part of the way home 
with you to-day. I promise to get out 
of the cab before it arrives within two 
blocks of your house.” 

She protested, but he was not to be 
denied. They sat far back in the closed 
car, When their lips met for the first 
time she breathed rapturously and 
clung tohim. They rode for two miles, 
but to him it seemed that the car had 
just begun to move when it stopped 
to let him out. r 

When he stepped upon the sidewalk 
he staggered from joy like a man drunk 
with wine. She had said she would 
take a steamer trip with him to Old 
Point Comfort, Virginia. That meant 
a night and part of a day together. 


The steamer left at six p.m. They 
had separate tickets, in the event of 
encountering some one who knew either 
of them. They met none such. 

In the sweet interchange of confi- 
dences following the first riot of pas 
sion, she admitted that she had fallen 
in love with him as quickly as he with 
her. 

“The moment you looked at me and 
caressed me so adorably with your eyes, 
I was yours. I loved your eyes! In 
their dark-blue depths I saw love it 
expressible, and I was afraid that my 
husband or some one else would notice 
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it, for love was so obviously written 
upon your face, and that was why I 
was glad to escape with you to the bal- 
cony. You fascinated me terribly, and 
I wanted to be alone with you.” 

“So your husband is jealous?” 

“He is capable of being, yet he has 
never known but one cause of jealousy, 
and that was two years ago. Put that 
pillow under my head—so—and I will 
tell you about it.” 

And then she told him of the dis- 
covery by her husband of an infidelity. 
He had not become enraged. He had 
simply asked her if she preferred the 
lover to himself. She really did, but 
her husband was so gentle, and so 
sincerely sought to know what 
would make her happy, and so 
humbly told her of his own boundless 
love, that she could not think of break- 
ing his heart. Afterward she had asked 
him: “And would you actually have 
given me up to him if there had been 
no other way for me to be happy?” 
“Yes,” he had said in his simple un- 
affected way, looking at her with eyes 
dimmed by tears. “And what would 
you have done after.that?” “There 
would have been but one thing to do, 
since you are all there is in life for me. 
I would have gone to sleep forever.” 

At this point in her story she wept, 
and then continued: 

“He was majestic at that moment, 
and seemed to look down upon me from 
a splendid height. Just think how 
much he loves me, while I am unworthy 
of him. For I—I—I can’t be true to 
any one.” 

“Not even to me?” And he looked 
into her wonderful eyes in the light 
of a waning moon that shone dimly 
through the stateroom window. Ter- 
ror gripped his soul. Instead of a 
Helen, he had won a Messalina? 

“I would be if I could,” she sobbed, 
throwing her beautiful arms despair- 
ingly above her head. “I long to be— 
if it would avail me, I would pray to 
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be. But in every drop of my blood, in 
every fiber of my being, I am fated 
not to be. And yet I can’t bear to 
think of your looking, with even mild 
admiration, at another woman. Thus 
am I constituted. Now you see what 
a terrible creature I am.” 


He spent days in melancholy reflec- 
tion. He battled with despair which. 
surged up in great waves to overwhelm 
him. He often wished that these waves 
were literal, watery seas that would 
end his strange and _ insupportable 
misery. That she lightly regarded the 
greatest thing in life, love meaning to 
her mere gratification, was intolerable. 

At times he wanted to go and plead 
with her to unsay what she had told 
him, or to have her declare that she was 
now different. Then he reasoned: 
“Why talk to one to whom even heaven- 
inspired phrases would mean nothing, 
to one whose spirit is gripped by fiends, 
to one to whom men are playthings, and 
to whom hearts are baubles, trophies 
of the chase?” 

He was like a man who has dis- 
covered a gold mine or a treasure house 
of limitless wealth, only to learn that 
there are prior claimants, and that 
later arrivals will have as much right 
as he. To accept her as she was would 
be like dwelling on the crater of Vesu- 
vius. Such a woman was herself 
doomed and would inevitably drag to 
the pit any lover who remained in her 
power. Not cocaine nor opium nor all 
the pain-assuaging drugs from the lab- 
oratories of the world could save him 
from the thoughts her words had set 
loose in the secret chambers of his 
mind. 

For days on end he was like one be- 
reft of his senses, and for many nights 
he tossed upon a sleepless bed. And 
then suddenly he became calm. An 
idea had taken possession of him. 


When his book of poems was first 
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given to the public it was inscribed 
“To My Lady of Dreams.” But a few 
days afterward it was withdrawn by 
the publishers, and a new edition was 
issued, and on the frontispiece was this 
inscription: 


To the Woman That Never Was. 


This struck many as peculiar, yet the 
fact of his neglecting business to write 
poems at all caused them to wonder 
but little at the lesser idiosyncrasy. 

But his course in the next few weeks 
aroused general comment. He sold his 
automobile -business at a sacrifice, and 
bought a stock of aéroplanes, and in- 
stead of dealing in these he spent his 
time in learning to fly. 

He soon became known as the most 
reckless of the amateur aviators, and 
his daring flights caused his fame to 
spread across the seas. He broke the 
record for altitude within two months. 
His ascension was made on a day so 
windy that other airmen feared to leave 
the ground. At aviation meets he was 
the star attraction, and he rapidly de- 
veloped into a popular idol. Ascend- 
ing a thousand feet or more, he would 
perform hair-raising feats, such as 
looping the loop or cutting the figure 
eight, like a champion skater on ice. An- 
other of his acts was “turning on a ten- 
cent piece,” so called because he ma- 
neuvered his machine about within so 
small a space. He always finished his 
performance by a spectacular return 
to earth. He would descend in a spiral 
glide, his aéroplane glistening in the 
sunlight like a winged serpent of steel, 
or at night resembling a serpentine 
lightning flash. 

And yet, though he seemed to court 
death so persistently, he remained un- 
harmed. He saw others killed or 
wounded, and helped to carry their 
broken bodies from the field, but he 
himself was shunned by death. 

And in the confidences exchanged 
among the members of the Aviation 
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Club he heard of other men who, 
the public, were reckless, death-defying 
knights of the air, but who, in reality, 
were wooing eternal sleep. There was 
the famous Frenchman, Charton, who 
was in the toils of an incurable disease, 
and whom neither the physicians nor 
all the remedial baths of the world 
could benefit. And the Englishman, 
Tilbury, who fell into the channel after 
his daring inspection of a German for- 
tress, was a disappointed lover who had 
found a bride in the sea. And the 
Italian, Veronti, whose crossing of the 
Alps thrilled the world, was a hopeless 
victim of the opium habit, and had but 
a few years to live at most. He had 
determined that the best way out of 
life was to ascend a thousand feet in 
air and, while buoyed up by poppy- 
born dreams and the winds of heaven, 
drop into instantaneous oblivion. 

After each daring ascent Hudson 
quickly left the field, and could not be 
induced to stay and stroll about the 
grounds to the music of the band, ad- 
mired by the multitude, as most of the 
others did, nor would he attend ban- 
quets and listen to speeches laudatory 
of his courage, though often invited. 
When not in the air, he avoided all 
humankind, save only a few close 
friends at the club. Those who had 
seen him at close range since his flying 
career began said his expression was 
one of settled melancholy. 

To a fellow aviator he once re 
marked: 

“How strange it is that man has now 
mastered the forces of nature so that 
he can send his voice as swift as a 
lightning’s flash under seas or over 
continents, and can send himself be 
neath the waves like a fish, or through 
the air like a bird, and much faster 
than either, and yet cannot escape from 
himself !” 

Toward the end of his career he it 
vented an aéroplane which traveled 
twice as fast as any theretofore devised. 
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And one day, at the close of an exhibi- 
tion where his exploits had won him 
the plaudits of fifty thousand people, he 
suddenly turned the steel nose of his 
machine toward the setting sun. With 
their huzzas still sounding in his ears, 
he put on full speed and, as if seeking 
an eyrie in the clouds, rode on and up, 
and up, and up, until he vanished in 
a far-distant haze. 

He rode for many miles at a great 
height. After a time he found himself 
sailing above a mass of clouds that 
were spread out like a fluffy, silken car- 
pet which seemed to invite repose. 
When he descended far enough, he 
saw that these clouds were sending rain 
upon a vast field of billowy, golden 
grain. He passed through the storm 
area, and on into the light of the set- 
ting sun. Plains, rivers, hills, valleys, 
mountains seemed to glide under him 
while his aéroplane remained suspended 
in space. He was conscious of motion 
only from the purring of his machinery 
and the rushing of the winds which 
whistled about him like an zolian sym- 
phony. 

Suddenly he saw a city flash beneath 
him, and heard its hoarse roar. Its 
boulevards, fringed by trees and flower- 
ing shrubs, appeared to be upheld in 
air, like the hanging gardens of ancient 
cities of the East. This great town 
was beside a broad river whose surface, 
tippled by the breezes, became opales- 
cent in the rays of the dying sun, seem- 
ing like a jewel unclasped by the city’s 
side. 

He rushed on, at a rate of two hun- 
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dred miles an hour, not caring when or 
where the power that drove his machin 
ery gave out. He kept no track of 
time. He felt neither hunger nor thirst, 
He looked not at the wondrous pano- 
rama that fled beneath him. He gazed 
straight ahead, with eyes that saw noth- 
ing, his face a death mask. Icy winds 
from mountains hooded with eternal 
snows, or scorching breaths from des- 
ert sands blew over him unheeded. The 
pall of night fell on the world, and this 
was spangled by the countless stars 
and silvered by a magic moon, and still 
he heeded nothing. 

Soon there glowed another city far 
beneath, all festively arrayed with col- 
ored lanterns and with varihued elec- 
tric lights. Parades of zayly decorated 
floats were passing in the streets, and 
sounds of merriment ascended from 
vast throngs of joyous people. It was 
like a mighty Babylonian garden. 

Beyond it lay the sea, its bosom gen- 
tly undulating as the southern breezes 
stroked it with a mild, caressing touch. 
And how invitingly it lay, all silvery 
from the moonbeams, so reposeful, so 
suggestive of eternal peace. 

The aéroplane flew on until the city 
vanished in her wake, and still flew on 
for scores of miles. Then suddenly, a 
thousand feet above the rippling sur- 
face of the loneliest ocean in the world, 
the aviator touched a spring, her steely 


nose was pointed downward, and with ° 


graceful, spiral movements, in the man- 
ner of a ghostly saraband, she de- 
scended to the silvery bosom, then was 
swallowed in the depths. 
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THE SONG OF CIRCE. 


OULD a man past thirty rather 
be fascinated by a beautiful 
woman, interested by a clever 

one, or have his curiosity aroused by 
the eternal enigma of youth? This is 
the first and last problem in the 
“Geometry of Life,” and as yet no 
mathematician has written “quad erat 
demonstrandum.” 

Two people, a man and a girl, or 
rather, a woman who had just stepped 
beyond the threshold of girlhood, were 
sitting on the gray rocks, watching the 
sun go down. The woman held a note 
in her hand, and she glanced from it 
to the man lounging beside her.. 

“You are smiling, Noel,” she said. 
“Your eyes are full of anticipation. 


You are very happy over this note, 


aren’t you?” 

He shrugged, still smiling. 

“When J received it I was about to 
toss it aside as I do all other announce- 
ments that a new débutante is about to 
be introduced to the world. I meant 
to tell Harries to note the date and 
send the usual basket of out-of-season 
flowers. Then, something made me 
pause—made me stop and think.” A 
frown drew his brows together. “I am 
rather tired of all this, you know. The 
life I lead has ceased to offer much 
amusement.” 


Degrees of 
Innocence 


A Love Story in Three Acts 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


Author of “The Woman Michael Married,” ete, 


“Yes, I know you are. You came 
out here to see me this summer ; you've 
told me of your amusements in town, 
and you’ve been like a restless spirit, 
seeking—I wonder what! And in this” 
—and her slim white fingers flipped the 
letter in her hand—‘in this you think 
you see a beacon of light.” Her voice 
took on a note of tartness. ‘‘Foolish 
man !” 

“Why foolish?” 

“Why, don’t you see? You say you 
are growing tired of the life you lead, 
Consciously, or unconsciously, you are 
beginning to seek a new role. It comes 
to all men, You see a picture of sweet 
home life, a genre painting by Nicolaes 
Maes, we will say, with yourself as 
the chief figure. You see a wife sit- 
ting in the rosy glow of a library lamp, 
playing a sweet love song, or with a 
bit of sewing in her hands. Perhaps 
you hear the sleepy murmur of a baby 
being rocked to sleep. And then— 
along comes this note from Mrs. Han- 
ley Bethany. She is bringing out Jean 
—young, eager-eyed, fresh, and um 
spoiled. She begs that you will break 
your usual rule and come and help her. 

“It is a perfectly natural note!” 
Noel’s voice was resentful. “I have 
known Mrs. Bethany for years.” 

“Certainly,” Olive Allaire agreed 
sweetly. “Mrs. Bethany has three 
daughters to marry off, and you ame 
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quite the catch of her set. It is, as 
you say, a natural note.” 

“I can’t see why you take that tone,” 
Noel observed, lighting a cigarette. 
“You know that this—well, our affair 
has to end some time. You say your- 
self this comes to all men. A man 
must marry ig 

“Oh, quite true. And, Noel, dear, I 
am not taking ‘that tone’ as you call 
it.” She rose. “I am not even saying 
good-by to you. Merely a bientét.” 

“You think, then, that I will come 
back.”’ 

She put a rose to her lips and her 
sharp white teeth bit into the crimson 
petals. 

“You will come back, Noel. A man 
with a taste for caviar seldom sits long 
at a feast consisting entirely of marsh- 
mallow parfait.” 

Noel Hampton rode back to town, a 
glow of happiness mixed with relief 
pleasantly permeating his entire being. 
Not that he had expected an unpleasant 
scene with Olive, when he announced 
to her that he was about to desert the 
gay bohemian world in which they both 
lived, the world that snapped its fingers 
at convention, and whose creed was 
“love and let love,” but—oh, well, 
women were so often difficult when 
they cared for aman. And Olive cared 
for him. He was fond of Olive, for 
that matter. He was very fond of her, 
always had been. And this being so, 
he had expected a twinge of regret, 
remorse; he had feared that he would 
leave her, feeling like a cad. And he 
didn’t feel like a cad at all. He was 
grateful beyond words to Olive for re- 
storing his self-esteem. And he was 
happy. He felt on the threshold of the 
great adventure. 

Noel Hampton was a New Yorker— 
enough said. He was tall, slender, and 
well turned out, and not too young. 
He had the air of a man who had been 
on easy terms with the world, the flesh, 
and the devil, and had taken the meas- 
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ure of each. He ran pretty true to 
type. He is the hero who always mar- 
ries the girl in the year’s best seller, 
and we see his prototype on the stage 
in the person of the handsome young 
matinée idol whose leading lady is bit- 
terly. criticized by finishing-school 
misses. He did the things the men of 
his class and income did. He lived as 
they lived, in a smart bachelor apart- 
ment, with a Jap to look after him; and 
he amused himself as they amused 
themselves. His loves were fairly fre- 
quent, but none of them great. To the 
eye he was a well-balanced, practical 
man of affairs, with a discriminating 
taste in Haden etchings; but deep 
within him was ever the lure of beckon- 
ing lights and siren voices. He was for- 
ever seeking, seeking—something. He 
himself didn’t know what it was he 
sought. But when he received Mrs. 
Bethany’s invitation, he felt that he had 
found the answer, or at least that the 
book was in his hands between whose 
covers the answer lay. 

He had been living at loose ends long 
enough. He was tired, really tired, of 
being known as a man of the world, of 
knowing himself as such. Olive Al- 
laire had guessed shrewdly enough. He 
had been dreaming of a new part in 
life’s drama, wandering in a mental 
gallery among pictures depicting a new 
phase of life. And at last he knew 
what it was he sought—the simple 
things of life, youth, love, the joys of 
home—his home, with the tinsel and the 
clargor of the world shut out. 

He met Jean Bethany just as a hun- 
dred other young men, old men, middle- 
aged men, met her on that Saturday 
afternoon, the second of November. 
She was dressed in white, of course— 
some filmy, cloudy, ingenuous-looking 
material. She wasn’t pretty, but she 
was a decidedly decorative young thing, 
and there was a touch of the Orient 
about her, in the pose of her head, in 
the way she moved. She was under 
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twenty, with a voice as warmly beguil- 
ing as a love song, and with frankly 
curious eyes. ‘What are you seeing 
when.you look at me?” they seemed to 
question. “What are you thinking, 
feeling, dreaming?” 

She slipped her hand into Noel’s. 

“Mother said you wouldn’t come,” 
she said softly, “but you did—didn’t 
you?” 

And Noel heard himself replying 
inanely : 

“Yes—I came.” 

“I’m so glad!” Her hand slipped 
from his like the cool petal of a white 

violet, and she turned to greet the man 
beside him, Then he heard her voice 
again, and her eyes were smiling into 
his. “Your sweet peas—they were 
lovely! Like snow kisses.” And in 
her laughter was the joyous ripple of 
a brook running through spring woods. 

Shortly after this, Noel gave a dinner 
for Jean. He didn’t know whether he 
suggested it himself or whether the 
thought was introduced into his mind 
by some insidiously sweet suggestion 
of her mother’s. But whichever way it 
was, Jean made him a pretty little 
speech and exclaimed over the cocktails, 
and made inscrutable eyes at him above 
the frosty rim of her glass. And after- 
ward -she rather amazed him by pick- 
ing up the “Idylls of the King” and 
fingering the pages lovingly as she flut- 
tered them over. 

“You love her, too, don’t you?” she 
asked. “Guinevere, I mean. So many 
people make horrified eyes at her name 
—they don’t understand, of course. 
Now, why shouldn’t she have loved 
Lancelot—she ‘had eyes, hadn’t she? 
And a heart and imagination! Can you 
imagine dear, virtuous King Arthur 
touching a girl’s imagination? And 
then he was forever sending all the at- 
tractive young men of his kingdom off 
on long pilgrimages for this and that.” 

She touched his arm, a fleeting, fugi- 
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tive touch. ‘You look shocked. Ags 
you?” 

“Oh, no.” But he was. Shocked 
and surprised—and strangely attracted, 

Her mother called and she rose. 

“I think I shall call you Lancelot,” 
she told him. 

He detained her to ask: 

“Just why ?” 

She paused, her lips folded thought- 
fully together. Then she laughed. 

“Because I’m young and romantic— 
of course.” But when her eyes met 
his, there was a question in their soft 
depths. “Don’t you know the real rea- 
son? Can’t you tell?” they seemed to 
ask. 

In the next two months Noel was 
quite content to find himself chained to 
the chariot wheels of quite the most 
successful débutante of the year. He 
sent her the usual offerings of books 
and candy, he entertained for her— 
carefully planned dinners and theater 
parties at the most popular plays; and 
at Christmas he gave a cotillion in 
her honor that filled the columns of 
the society journals. And through it 
all Jean was—well, Jean was Jean. 

She was gay and debonair and as elu 
sive as a vividly winged butterfly—to- 
day. To-morrow she was a nun standing 
at the convent gate, the long shadows of 
the olive trees falling at her feet, and 
her soul attuned to the chant of angels, 
And the next day she was a romping 
girl, tearing around the park on her polo 
pony, laughing at him over her shoul 
der. The day after that she was a 
wood nymph, and the next—oh, she 
was a thousand girls, each more of a 
siren than her sister of yesterday. 

And she was so young! Through 
it all her appeal was the appeal of 
madcap, alluring youth. Noel felt that 
winning her, taking her in his arms, 
kissing her, would be like plucking @ 
crimson rose from the snow garden of 
a glacier. 

. He would ask her to marry. him 
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without delay. Her mother’s attitude 
was encouraging. The girl herself— 
well, no matter, he must know! The 
suspense of not knowing his place in 
her heart was too much to bear for 
long. He planned to ask her to marry 
him at the conclusion of a dinner out 
of town, that they were both attending. 
He felt sure that a hint from him, and 
her mother would drive home with one 
of the other guests. And then, in his 
luxurious limousine, the moon-silvered 
woods of Westchester flying by the 
windows, he would take her hand 
gently in his and ask her the great ques- 
tion. 

But these planned stage effects went 
for nothing. In the morning Mrs. 
Bethany called him up to say that Jean 
had a severe cold. The doctor had 
forbidden her going out. What a 
shame! The poor child was so discon- 
solate! More of this, and finally Noel 
broke in. 

“But Mrs. Bethany, the dinner will 
be a dreary thing to me without Jean! 
Be my friend. Call up Mrs. Keep and 
get me out of it.” 

“But my dear boy——” 

“Oh, be an angel!” Noel hurried on. 
“Ask me to dinner. Would Jean be 
well enough to have dinner with me— 
just a quiet little tete-a-téete ?” 

Mrs. Bethany’s voice held merely 
gentle amusement. She was clever 
enough to keep any note of the triumph 
she might have felt out of her voice. 
There were further objections, growing 
fainter, and finally she promised to pro- 
vide Mrs, Keep with a substitute. 

Noel found Jean sitting in a big chair 
before the fire. She wi dressed in 
a frock of pale-blue chiffon, cut away 
at the neck and arms, and girdled with 
silver. It was a soft, simple thing, 
of straight lines, young, but oddly be- 
guiling. It made a man want to touch 
the soft roundness of the arms and 
drop a kiss in the hollow of the neck 
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—as Venus meant he should, when she 
fashioned her daughters so. 

“I am glad you came, Lancelot.” She 
touched the bell beside her. “We are 
having dinner in here—do you mind? 
I haven’t the energy to move from this 
chair. And I want sherry and _ bitters 
first—a generous glass, please. Some= 
how I feel that even one of your cock= 
tails would not make me merry to- 
night.” 

The dinner was simple, but delicious, 
and afterward they sat and watched the 
fire blaze in the fireplace. And here 
in the library, with its softly toned 
lights and deep chairs, its scents of 
jasmine and Japanese lilies, the charm 
of Jean came forth and walked the 
earth. 

Noel looked at her with tenderly 
musing eyes, What a scene for the 
finale of his love story—if finale it was 
to be! The sweet-faced girl in her 
simple gown, the fire, the air of home! 
And yet, a feeling strangely akin to re- 
gret stole over him. These past few 
months had been so sweet, for all their 
uncertainty. The days of happiness, 
the hours of doubt, a quarrel or two, 
nights of misery, and then the joy of 
explaining it all, reconciliation. And 
now Then his eyes swept about the 
room and came back to the girl, dream- 
ing in her big chair, her eyes on the 
glowing logs. Yes, he could not have 
been granted a lovelier setting. 

“And now?” Jean questioned, her 
voice caressing him like the music of 
a love song. 

“And now?” he repeated, striving to 
control the tremor in his voice. 

Jean crossed her bare arms above her 
head. 

“I feel in a confidential mood to- 
night,” she said. “Let’s talk—talk as 
friends, dear friends. Shall we?” 

Noel leaned forward. 

“With all my heart! And what shall 
we talk about?” 

“Why”’—and her gray eyes consid- 
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ered him, amusement, surprise, gentle 
Questioning, in their depths—‘what do 
a man and a girl always talk about 
when they lean to confidences? Let 
us talk of love!” 

“Yes,” he said eagerly, “let us talk 
—of love.” 

“And marriage and happiness! Do 
you suppose they are often synony- 
mous? I don’t. But then the explana- 
tion of that is simple enough.” She 
paused to laugh. “So few girls really 
understand men.” 

“And you, little wise one, do you 
understand men?” 

She smiled into the heart of the fire. 

“Oh, yes! Some day I shall love 
and marry—and my marriage will be 
one of the few successful ones. I shall 
live happily ever after. You see, I 
know so well what a man demands in 
a wife these days. Not what he thinks 
he demands, not what he says he de- 
mands—but what is really in his heart.” 

Noel’s voice was softly tender as he 
watched her through the haze of his 
cigarette smoke. 

“And what, then, is in his heart?” 

“For one thing, he does not desire 
too much love. Man is not at his best 
as a receiver of gifts, even the gift 
of love. He is at his best as a giver. 
And a woman is apt to be so profligate 
of love—shé pours it out and out and 
out, until she beggars herself of charm 
and surfeits the object of her adora- 
tion. She shouldn’t demand too much 
of a man. She should allow him to 
amuse himself. I shall.” 

Noel looked at her uncertainly, a 
slight frown darkening his eyest 

“And in return,” Jean went on, “I 
shall demand the privilege of amusing 
myself. Oh, yes! I shall dance and flirt 
and—and be very gay.” 

“A married woman who plays that 
game,” Noel commented dryly, ‘skates 
on very thin ice.” 

“Oh, la—but I love thin ice! It is 
cool and smooth, and it crackles so 
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excitingly when my flying feet skate 
over it.” 

“Where on earth did you pick up 
this nonsense?” Noel asked impatiently. 

“IT picked it up in the byways of 
life, kind sir. The cares’of home, dust- 
ing, mending, cooking—all these things 
that have brought inspiration to the 
poets, have been the bane of woman- 
kind; they make her old before her 
time, ruin her figure, spoil her com- 
plexion.” 

“And”—-Noel hesitated—‘“then I sup- 
pose—eh—a nursery plays no part in 
your scheme of things?” 

“But, yes! Men love babies—if they 
cause them no trouble, and take none 
of their wife’s time away from her 
liege lord. They like happy, clean, well- 
mannered youngsters—it gives them a 
sense of their own achievement. And 
I’d keep my children that way. I'd 
have a competent, high-salaried person 
whose duty it was to keep them so.” 

“Go on—tell me more of your phil- 
osophy of life!” 

“Well—I'’d have a chef—a husband 
must be well fed—and a quiet, efficient 
butler who knew to just what degree 
wine should be iced, and the secrets of 
a good salad; and for myself, a maid 
to keep my skin as smooth as the satin 
of a wedding gown, and a modiste who 
knew my bad points as well as my good, 
and the art of concealment. You see, 
I understand the value of pleasing the 
eye of the man I marry. And I would 
play golf with him, laugh at what 
amused him, be sorrowful when he was 
sad, efface myself when he had 
moods “4 

“In other yprds, you are content to 
be a plaything.” 

“Oh, why that tone, that expression, 
dear man? What woman would not be 
content to be the plaything of the man 
she loved? It is what she was created 
for!” She leaned toward him, smiling 
into. his eyes. 

And Noel, her words and their mean- 
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ing slipping from him, wholly under the 
charm of her youth, her beauty, bent 
forward and swept her into his arms. 
“I love you—I love you!” he said un- 
steadily. He bent his head and she 
raised her lips, soft, pink, like half- 
opened rosebuds—and he kissed her. 
Later, Jean went into her mother’s 
room and sat on the edge of the bed. 
“Noel kissed me to-night, mother, It 
was really very easy to bring about!” 
she said. Then she added: “Would 


‘ you have the bridesmaids wear rose or 


orchid-colored chiffon?” 

Her mother turned from the dressing 
table. 

“Mother was right, wasn’t she, dear? 
She knew. She knew that a man like 
Noel Hampton, experienced, more or 
less blasé, could never be captured by 
the wide-eyed appeal of ingenuousness. 
That’s why I planned everything with 
such care—your clothes—saw that you 
wore sophisticated frocks, that your 
pose was that of a girl who knew her 
way about. You have managed very 
well, dear. I think you will be happy. 
When are you to be married?” 

Jean considered her  pink-tipped 
hands. 

“We didn’t mention marriage. In 
fact—well, mother, he behaved so 
queerly—after he kissed me, I mean. 
He held me very close and kissed me, 
just once. And then soon afterward 
he left. I thought it odd.” 

Mrs. Bethany yawned. 

“He will come back,” she promised. 

But as it happened, he didn’t—that 
is, for good. There was a tiff of some 
sort. Perhaps Noel planned it, perhaps 
he didn’t. He introduced a young 
nephew, a dark-eyed young fellow, who 
went in for cave-man methods and 
played hockey. Mrs. Bethany lifted her 
plump shoulder. After all, there was 
a good bit of difference in the ages 
of Jean and Noel. 

At any event, Noel ceased to frequent 
the Bethany home. 
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Months afterward, he mentioned the 
affair to Olive Allaire, mentioned it 
circumspectly, discreetly, with no nam- 
ing of names. 

“Life is a thing of rose-colored 
bubbles,” he said, “that break if you 
touch them.” He thought for a while, 
“TI once kissed a girl, a sweet young 
thing,” he went on musingly. “I felt 
that the kiss would be a thing of rosé 
and snow and fire; that it would be 
the beginning of all things for me. As 
I held her in my arms, a thrill raced 
over me like the sweep of a mighty 
breaker, leaving me dazed and breath- 
less. But”—and he shrugged—“it 
wasn’t a new thrill. I have experienced 
the same thrill before, many times, 
when I have kissed girls—when I kissed 
Daisy Dufresne—you remember, she 
danced at the Empire? And that clever 
little thing with a studio in a stable— 
she wrote plays, I think—or did she 
model in clay? And once x 

“When you kissed me,” Olive 
prompted softly. 

He shook a smiling negative, al- 
though this was what he had been about 
to say. 

“If she had been otherwise situated,” 
he continued, “I would have offered her 
an apartment near the park and a 
limousine—she was very beautiful! As 
it was+-I fled. You see, I couldn’t sub- 
stitute what she gave me for the dreams 
I had had of her. But, candidly, I felt 
like an awful bounder—I still do. 
What do you think?” 

“I think you are human—and a man,” 
Olive told him. “Oh, the wicked, 
wicked lure of these young innocents!” 

Noel laughed dryly. 

“The lure is there, 1 grant you that, 
but innocent 

And yet Jean Bethany was innocent. 
Oh, yes! But in her imnocence she 
made the appeal of sophistication—too 
much sophistication. And Noel Hamp- 
ton fled as from a perfume that he 
had sought in a garden, but found, in- 
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stead, in the flashed scent of fashion, 
as from a song whose strains long since 
had ceased to be seductive. 


II. 
A BOOK OF VERSE—AND THOU. 


We are told that if the world is to 
Maintain its upward trend, if civiliza- 
tion is to continue its forward march, 
the home, the nucleus of society, must 
be held intact; and this is equivalent 
to saying that marriage and the propa- 
gation of the race must be encouraged. 

The modern finishing schools walk 
hand in hand with this movement. 
They certainly believe in marriage— 
and early marriage, so that if the first 
step is not successful, there will be 
ample time for a second, even a third. 

Elizabeth Bethany had been gradu- 
ated from an expensive seminary. She 
could discuss the exquisite artistry of 
Cellini, the emotional cadences of 


Schubert, and talk with awe-inspiring 


glibness of Chaucer, Nietzsche, Thomas 
Love Peacock, and Kant, without hav- 
ing anything but the slightest knowl- 
edge of any of them. She was the 
clever one of the Bethany girls. And 
this worried her mother. Mrs. Hanley 
Bethany wasn’t at all sure that brains, 
in a girl, were a matrimonial asset. 
And to-day, as she sat through a tire- 
somely long business meeting at her 
club, Mrs. Bethany fidgeted uneasily. 
Noel Hampton was coming for tea, and 
she was going to be late, half an 
hour late, at best. And Elizabeth would 
come in from her ride, wander into 
. the drawing-room, and talk to Noel. 
Elizabeth had shown decided signs of 
interest in Noel Hampton, even though 
she had met him only once or twice. 
Not but what Mrs. Bethany was 
pleased with these signs of interest. 
Considering Noel Hampton, his wealth, 
his position, what mother wouldn't 
have been? But if these signs of in- 
terest were to be reciprocated, she must 
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have a serious talk with Elizabeth, 
Brains were all very well, and so were 
the tailored suits that Elizabeth fa. 
vored, but there were times when brains 
were best kept in the background; and 
soft, clinging frocks were more expe- 
dient, on occasion, than stiff collars and 
mannish waistcoats. 

If. she could have looked into her 
drawing-room at that moment, she 
would have found her fears fully justi- 
fied. 

Elizabeth had come in, seen Noel’s 
overcoat in the hall, and inquired who 
was calling. The maid had told her, 
and she had started to run upstairs to 
her room to get out of her riding habit. 
Then, with her foot on the lower step, 
she shook her head. She went to the 
mirror in the hall, settled her collar, 
straightened her tie, and tucked a stray 
wisp of hair*under the stiff brim of 
her hat. Then she strolled into the 
drawing-room. At the door she 
stopped. 

“Oh!” she said, “I didn’t know there 
was anybody here. Does mother know 
you are waiting?” 

“Your mother is out.” Noel rose, 
smiling. ‘“Won’t you sit down and be- 
guile my loneliness ?” 

Elizabeth tossed her gauntlets on the 
table and seated herself behind the tea 
service. 

“I'll give you your tea if you like— 
I’m hungry for mine. But I don’t know 
whether or not I'll beguile your loneli- 
ness.” She smiled up at him with boy- 
ish frankness. “I’m not much at be- 
guiling.” 

Noel looked at her curiously. No, 
the girl was right. One could not im- 
agine her in the role of a siren. He 
didn’t know this second Bethany girl 
very well. Of course, he’d met her 
about, but where he couldn’t quite say 
—she hadn’t made much of an impres- 
sion on him. He waited a moment or 
two for her to set the conversational 
ball rolling. But she sipped her tea and 
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maintained a serene silence. Noel 
wasn’t accustomed to this—girls made 
an effort to entertain him, to scintillate, 
to be amusing. Great Scott! Had the 
girl no wits? 

She was smiling at him over the top 
of her teacup. 

“Shall I talk to you about some- 
thing?” she asked. ‘I suppose I should 
—but really, 1 don’t know what to say. 
I know s0 little society patter. Mother 
tries to teach me,’ she added mis- 
chievously, “but I forget it as soon as 
I learn it.” 

“Just what do you mean by society 
patter?” Noel asked, laughing. 

“Oh, this talk about dances, and din- 
ners—and men.” 

“And you can’t learn it? I wonder 
why—most girls do it so amusingly.” 

“I know. But”’—she made a quick 
gesture—“you see, I’m not in the least 
interested in it.” 

“No?” Noel studied her reflectively. 
“Well, just what are you interested in? 
Let’s talk about that!” 

The girl hesitated. She looked at 
him quickly, looked away, apd then her 
cool, gray eyes came back to his face. 

“I wonder if we could,” she began. 
She leaned forward impulsively. “You 
know, the first time I met you—it was 
at Bernice Warren’s dinner—you don’t 
remember, but I do—I thought: ‘I 
think I could talk to him; he’s different 
from these other men who merely 
dance well or play good bridge. He 
knows something. He’d be worth hav- 
ing for a—friend.’” She stopped, her 
rather pale skin flushing. ‘Oh, dear! 
I dare say I shouldn’t have said that. 
But it’s just as I thought it would be. 
I can talk to you—too easily.” 

Noel drew his chair closer. 

“I’m glad! It’s a gift—the power of 
making people talk to you easily. I 
didn’t know I had it.” 

“Oh, you have!” she interrupted 
eagerly. “And you know so much 
about so many things! That’s why all 


sorts of people can talk to you—you 
can listen so responsively.” 

“Then, suppose you begin to talk 
You know—about the things that im- 
terest you.” 

The girl smiled at him half eagerly, 
half shyly. Then, helped along now 
and again by a leading question or 
two, she began to chatter—her music, 
a wonderfully well-constructed story 
she had read in the current issue of 
one of the new magazines, the mezzo- 
soprano at the opera, whose voice was 
causing so much comment, and a recent 
exhibition of colored photography that 
was to revolutionize art. 

Suddenly the light died out of the 
girl’s face. She raised her head, lis- 
tening. 

“There’s mother! She—she isn’t in- 
terested in things like these—she 
doesn’t like me to talk about them. But 
maybe some time——” 

Noel leaned forward impulsively. 

“The strangest thing has happened to 
me. I don’t suppose you have been in 
this room much over a half an hour, 
and yet in that time you have opened 
a new world for me; if not exactly 
new, a world I have ceased to fre- 
quent.” 

“What kind of a world?” 

Noel made a quick gesture. 

“A world of open fires, a pipe, and 
a good book; a play over whose lines 
I chuckle for weeks ; a world where one 
wanders of an afternoon through the 
galleries in which are hung one’s fa- 
vorites among the old masters—De 
Hooch’s gems of sunshine, Corot’s 
dancing nymphs, Constable’s lush 
meadows and moss-grown’ water 
wheels,” 

Just then Mrs, Bethany entered the 
room. She glanced at Elizabeth and 
frowned. 

“Oh, Elizabeth, run up and change 
your clothes this minute!” Shé turned 
to Noel with a deprecatory gesture. 
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“This child is the most unconventional 
creature alive!” 

Elizabeth was obediently moving to- 
ward the door. 

“Oh, don’t go yet!” Noel pleaded im- 
pulsively. 

But seemingly Elizabeth didn’t hear 
him. 

In the days that followed, Noel every 
‘now and again would think of Elizabeth 
Bethany. How different she was from 
her sisters, her mother, in fact, any of 
the girls in her set. Less attractive in 
some ways, and yet She had been 
right when she said—how had she put 
it?—oh, yes. That she wasn’t much 
on beguiling. Still, when you thought 
of it, wasn’t it something of a relief to 
get away from that sort of thing once 
in a while? To meet a girl who didn’t 
glance at you archly from under her 
dashes; who kept the conversation out 
of personal channels; whose hands 
didn’t touch your hand with unmistak- 
ably deliberate intent when she passed 
you your teacup? By George, it was 


refreshing! And the things she was in- 


terested in—they were such worth- 
while things; things a man enjoyed 
talking about. 

Two days later, when riding in the 
park, he met her. Elizabeth was walk- 
ing around the reservoir and he dis- 
mounted and they stood chatting for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“It’s so odd, meeting you like this,” 
she said. 

“Odd—why ?” he asked, noting her 
well-fitting tailored suit and trim Eng- 
lish walking boots. 

“Well, you'll never guess where I’ve 
been! No—you needn’t try. I’ve been 
over to the Metropolitan Museum. I 
wanted to see if I could find a Con- 
stable. Do you remember what you 
said about his lush-green meadows and 
moss-grown water wheels? I have al- 


ways loved Constable, and what you 
said expressed him so truly to me.” 
He 


Noel was pleased, flattered. 
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looked at Elizabeth with a renewed ine 
terest. The girl was certainly bright; 
she had a good mind; a man could tell 
that after five minutes’ conversation, 
And what a joy it was to talk to her; to 
get away from the inanities of the 
modern conversation with the modern 
girl! 

“I have a plan,” he said impulsively, 
“We seem to feel the same way about 
pictures, and I have always held that 
pictures and music are more closely al- 
lied than any of the arts.” 

She nodded. 

“Yes—they are. They are like twin 
souls expressing the same emotions, one 
in color, one in sound. I have always 
felt that way. But so few people have 
the same feelings! Haven't you found 
that ?” 

“Yes. But how about my plan? I 
wonder if your mother would let me 
take you to a concert to-morrow after- 
noon? A young Pole—have you heard 
him, Winioski?—is giving a violin 
recital.” 

Elizabeth looked at him with shining 
eyes. 

“Do telephone and ask mother! I 
should love to go! It would be such 
a treat. Of course, I go to concerts, 
but to go with one who understands 
music You will telephone and ask 
her, won't you?” 

Mrs. Bethany gave an immediate if 
puzzled consent when Noel called her 
up and made his request. She hung 
up the receiver and sent for Elizabeth. 

“Men are certainly the most uncer- 
tain propositions in the world!” she 
said. “I never dreamed that Noel 
Hampton had the slightest interest in 
you. What are you going to wear?” 

“My serge dress and fisher furs, 
and a 

“Elizabeth! You wear your ac- 
cordion-pleated rose georgette and your 
black picture hat.” 

“Elizabeth patted her mother’s hand. 
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“Don’t be silly, dear! I know what 
I'm about.” 

Mrs. Bethany sighed. 

“Tl hope you do. And I hope you 
had the wisdom to read up on this man 
you're going to hear.” 

Her daughter smiled and yawned. 

“No, I didn’t. But I'll manage, never 
fear!” 

And manage she did. She and Noel 
spent an entranced afternoon. They 
discussed the young Pole’s genius, and 
while they differed in some respects 
with regard to his playing—Elizabeth 
claimed that he had the feeling but 
lacked the manual dexterity ; some such 
thing—they differed amiably and with 
mutual respect. 

And it was the same with books and 
plays. Noel brought her his pet vol- 
umes, and they spent hours discussing 
them. And the man came away from 
each meeting with Elizabeth more 
deeply interested, stimulated, more 
charmed than before. 

What a congenial mind she had. So 
alert, so quick to sense, grasp the view- 
point of another! She was imaginative, 
sympathetic, and responsive; she could 
argue convincingly, and yet, with it all, 
she wasn’t bigoted, as is the fault with 
so many bright women. She could lis- 
ten intelligently to another side of an 
argument, and wasn’t too proud, too 
narrow, to own herself convinced. 
What a wonderful thing it would be for 
a man to train a girl like this; train 
her mind, her tastes, her opinions, until 
they were in perfect accord with his 
own! What- a companionship would 
result! What a wife such a girl would 
make! What ideal hours lay ahead 
of the man who married her! 

And as the months went by, the idea 
of marrying Elizabeth Bethany became 
more and more attractive to Noel. She 
was certainly unique among the girls he 
knew. And it was this very unique- 
néss, so to speak, that attracted him. 
She appealed to his mind. A man of 
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his literary and artistic attainments 
would be a fool to marry the average 
girl. She might be beautiful, fascina- 
ting, gay, or lovely, but all of these 
attractions were evanescent; none of 
them possessed a lasting charm. Eliza- 
beth had never flirted with him. _ The 
girl knew instinctively that coquetry 
would make no appeal to a mind such 
as his. She had recognized, the first 
night she met him—she said so herself 
—that he was different from the men 
about her; he knew something. 

Noel thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and began to pace slowly back 
and forth in his library. Presently he 
paused before a small bookcase that 
contained his choicest volumes. He 
fingered them affectionately, and after 
a moment drew one forth. He threw 
himself into a deep chair before the 
fire, lit his pipe, and opened the book. 

An hour went by. The clock struck 
eleven: He rose and, going to his 
desk, wrote a note. 

“Take this note and this book around 
to Miss Elizabeth Bethany the first 
thing in the morning,” he ordered when 
his servant appeared. 

Elizabeth was hardly awake when 
the maid brought in the book and placed 
it on her breakfast tray. She read the 
note. It began: 


A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou. 


And then it went on: 


ExvizasetH Dear: I am sending you an 
old friend. Will you motor out into the 
country with me this afternoon? We will 
talk about Omar. And afterward, will you 
allow me to talk to you?—but not about 
Omar. NoeEL, 

At four o’clock Noel and Elizabeth 
sat on a stone wall up at the edge of 
Connecticut, and looked out over miles 
and miles of rolling country, bright with 
the fresh green of early spring, and 
dappled here and there with the pink 
of the wild plum and the creamy white 
of the dogwood. 
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Elizabeth held out the book she had 
been carrying in her hand. 

“T loved it!” she said simply. “Thank 
you.” 

Noel opened the limp leather covers 
and his eyes wandered from page to 
page. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “why you loved 
my friend?” 

Elizabeth clasped her hands in her 
lap and her eyes sought the distant 
landscape. “Oh, I don’t know—it isn’t 
€asy to put into words. That part 
about the book of verses under the 
green trees, the loaf of bread, and some 
one you care about—oh, that was sweet, 
sweet!” She stopped and touched his 
arm. ‘Read some of it aloud to me,” 
she begged. 

“Presently. I met Omar when I was 
in college, and since then he has been, 
of all the books I know, my closest 
companion. I love each page, each 
stanza, each word, I think.” 

Elizabeth touched his arm. 

“Now let me ask you why. Why do 
you love your friend?” 

“I love his philosophy of life; I love 
the deep meaning, the truth that under- 
lies the seeming laughter; the ‘devil- 
may-care’ recklessness-of the lines. His 
acceptance of fate.” 

Elizabeth nodded eagerly. 

“Yes, that’s what I loved, too—the 
bravery with which he looked at life.” 

Noel hesitated. 

“T didn’t mean just that.” 

“No, I didn’t either,” Elizabeth has- 
tened to say. “I mean—but it is so 
hard to put into the exact words, isn’t 
it? As you say, even Omar himself 
didn’t do it. It is the concealed mean- 
ing, the hidden truths that count.” 

Noel nodded. 

“Yes, take this: 

“The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the bird is on the wing!” 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath. 

“How beautiful—how full of music 
that is! The bird on the wing—like 
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that bright-crested creature over there 

In a little while he too will be on the 

wing.” 

“Each morn a thousand roses brings, you say; 

Yes, but where leaves the Rose of Yester- 
day ?” 

“Omar had such a feeling for the 
outdoors,’ Elizabeth remarked dream- 
ily. 

Noel looked up quickly. 

“A feeling for the outdoors?” 

“Why, yes—don’t you know? The 
bird on the wing, the roses. He prob- 
ably loved to wander along garden 
paths or to lose himself in the woods,” 

For a moment Noel stared at her, 
Then he dropped his head, his lips 
‘twitching slightly. 

“Of course, the colorful setting helps 
to make Omar wonderful reading, that 
and the swing, the rhythm,” he said, 
after a moment. 

“Yes, the—the Oriental streets, the 
palms and—well, that feeling for tropi- 
cal color, warmth.” 

“Y-yes.” Noel's tone was uncertain, 
he was plainly a bit puzzled. 

“And the rhythm,” Elizabeth went on 
with rising enthusiasm. “The music of 
the rhyme itself. You know, to me, 
poetry must rhyme—I cannot react to 
blank verse.” 

“But in speaking of the rhythm, I 
didn’t mean the rhyme,” Noel told her. 
“Omar dosn’t make jingles, you know. 
It’s not the moon-spoon; breeze-trees 
variety of poetry; his lyrics are not 
those found in a popular song.” 

“Oh, of cowsse not—they are quite 
his own! Isn’t that a beautiful cloud?” 
she asked. 

Noel duly admired the cloud and then 
came back to Omar. Elizabeth nodded 
over his observations, echoed them, and 
then suggested that it must be very 
late, and they must be getting home. 

But a new disquieting thought had 
been born in Noel’s brain. He could 
not have told to what he owed its com 
ception, but its presence in his mind 
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was having an odd effect on him. It 
was making him thoughtful, specula- 
tive. It was making him regard the 
girl beside him with reflective, half 
suspicious glances. Finally, it drew a 
line of determination about his mouth 
and narrowed his eyes. He opened the 
book in his hand and fluttered its pages. 

“Just a moment—I do so want to ask 
you one more question. What did you 
think of this description of the sultan’s 
favorite ?” 

Elizabeth clasped her hands. 

“Ravishing! The way he describes 
her eyes, her smile—her robes.” 

“Um—yes.” Noel kept his eyes on 
the printed page. “And this—this pas- 
sage where he tells her of his love and 
begs her to fly with him.” 

“I never will forget that—the tender- 
ness, the pleading!” Elizabeth said mus- 
ingly. “I wonder they haven’t set it to 
music !” 

“Yes, and then this other—the song 
of the slave girl who loves the deSert 
trader, when she describes his camels 
traveling toward the sun.” 

“Oh, what a picture!” Elizabeth’s 
voice was hushed. “The caravan 
against the background of the sand.” 

Noel rose abruptly. His lips were 
pressed together and his eyes were dark 
with some suppressed emotion. But 
presently, this expression changed; his 
lips relaxed; he smiled. Twice on the 
drive home, a rather silent drive, he 
laughed aloud. 

Noel said good-by to Elizabeth at her 
door. 

“And will I see you again soon?” she 
asked, smiling. 

He shook his head. He, too, was 
smiling. 

“No—I’m afraid not. This is our 
last day together for some time. I’m 
going—to the Orient.” 

“Then—then, it’s good-by.” Eliza- 
beth’s voice was startled. “Is that what 
you meant in your letter when you 
spoke of having something to tell me?” 

7 


Noel shook his head. He released 
her hand after the briefest pressure. 

“No—it wasn’t that.” 

Just as he was about to step into his 
car, another car drew up to the curb 
and Mrs. Bethany alighted. 

“And did you and Elizabeth enjoy 
your jaunt into the country?” she 
asked. 

There was a slight pause before 
Noel answered: 

“Oh, very much!” Then he added 
slowly: “I—I learned a great deal.” 

Mrs. Bethany laughed. “From 
Elizabeth?” Her expression became 
complacent. “Isn’t she clever, Noel, 
isn’t she really?” 

Noel nodded quickly. 

“T have just found out how really 
clever she is! Why, Mrs. Bethany,” he 
told her gravely, “I have been reading 
the ‘Rubaiyat’ for twenty years, and 
this afternoon, Elizabeth found things 
in it that I never before knew were 
there.” 

Mrs. Bethany nodded a _ smiling 
farewell, and a moment later found her 
daughter in the music room. 

“And am I to congratulate you?” she 
asked. 

Elizabeth shook her head. 

“No—he’s going away.” 

“You didn’t refuse him!” Her 
mother’s voice was aghast. 

“No. He didn’t ask me to marry 


him.” 


“But—but ” And Mrs. Bethany 
gestured helplessly. “He was telling 
me how bright you were. How—oh, I 
don’t remember his exact words—but 
it was something about finding things 
in some book which even he didn’t 
know were there.” 

Elizabeth stopped short in the door- 
way and whirled around. 

“What did he say?” she demanded. 

Her mother sepeated her statement 
and her eyes opened wide as Elizabeth 
turned and fled from the room. 
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- Then she burst out. 
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An hour later Elizabeth knocked on 
the door of her mother’s room. 

“I’ve found the answer,” she began. 
“Oh, I have 
messed things up! Look—I found 
this book down in the library. It’s a 
copy of the ‘Rubaiyat.’ I have been 
reading it——” 

“Hadn’t you read it before? I 
thought that was the book Noel sent 
you this morning.” 

“It is. But I didn’t bother to read 
it. I never read the things he sends 
me!” 

“Oh, you don’t! And do you listen 
to the music when he takes you to the 
concerts? Do you look at the pictures 
when you go with him to the exhibi- 
tions ?” 

Elizabeth shrugged. 

“I don’t bother much. I just listen 
to what he says and repeat it after 
him. In different words, of course. 


I’m clever that way!” 
“It seems to me that you have been 


too clever! That’s the trouble with 
you clever girls—when you are not be- 
ing clever you are being inordinately 
stupid! What about the book?” 

Elizabeth tossed it on the table. 

“Oh, he tripped me up, that’s all.” 
She paused to laugh bitterly. “Oh, yes, 
I found things in the book—things that 
weren't there at all! He did it delib- 
erately, too! Oh, I always knew he 
was clever! That’s why I wanted him 
to think I had brains.” She stopped 
and bit her lips. “Can anything be 
done?” 

“Nothing but to write ‘finis’ to the 
chapter,” her mother answered. 

It might have consoled Elizabeth to 
know that Noel Hampton always 
thought of her as one of the cleverest 
girls he had ever met. Clever, because 
she had managed to play a game with 
him. That’s what alarmed him and 
made him determine to put the width 
of two continents between himself and 
Elizabeth Bethany. A man might ad- 


~ Noel ceased to smile. 


mire an intelligent girl, but there could 
be but one master mind in any welk 
ordered domestic establishment. 

Poor Elizabeth—so innocent! She 
wanted Noel Hampton to think her 
clever, and in her innocence she did 
not know that wise men the world over 
have married fools. 


Ill. 
BREAKFAST FOR TWO. 


There is an old song that the maids 
of Normandy sing in the springtime, 
the sentiment of which is this: Youth 
stood at the gate of the world with 
Age and Experience on either hand, 
They bent their heads and counciled 
him wisely concerning the ensnaring 
of Love. But Youth, eyes aglow, eager 
to be off, heeded them not. Calling on 
Instinct, he pushed open the crystal 
gates, and as he danced down Life’s 
highway, Love fluttered forth to meet 
him. 

It was such a tiny envelope that it 
was quite lost among the rest of Noel 
Hampton’s mail. He had finished his 
breakfast when he finally discovered it 
hidden under the edge of his finger 
bowl. It was written in a round, rather 
childish hand, and the note inside, with 
its stiff, formal phraseology, made 
Noel smile. It was from Daphne 
Bethany, the youngest of the Bethany 
girls, thanking him for the check he 
had sent her for the dramatics some 
of the younger set were giving for 
charity. 

But, on picking up the second sheet, 
He turned the 
note over; his eyes swept the lines; he 
turned back and looked for the begin- 
ning. But there wasn’t any beginning. 
The second sheet of note paper seemed 
to continue a theme that another sheet 
had begun, and the other sheet was 
missing. Noel read: 

Love doesn't mean that to me. All my 
life I have been taken care of, guarded, had 
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wonderful gifts given me, and now that I 
love you—I want to give. And yet, dear, I 
am not satisfied with the gift. My heart 
seems such a little thing to give you for all 
that you have given me! You have made 
the lilies that grow in the queer blue bowl 
on my desk, far lovelier! You have made 
the clouds that float in the sky like great 
white-winged fairies! You have made my 
songs sweeter, and the days far too short 
to be happy in! And all I have to give in 
return for this is my love! Is it enough? 
DAPHNE. 

Noel walked slowly, thoughtfully, to 
the window. What had the child done? 
Sent him a note or rather a fragment 
of a note, meant for another, a sweet- 
heart? But—great Scott! Was 
Daphne Bethany old enough for sweet- 
hearts? He hadn’t see her for years, 
but she couldn’t be more than sixteen 
or seventeen at most, possibly eighteen. 
He touched the note gently. And writ- 
ing love letters already! He frowned. 
Yes, and probably to some cub who 
could never appreciate the delicate 
sweetness, the beauty of the little mis- 
sive in his hand. He sighed and threw 
himself on the couch. 

Ten years ago a girl might have 
written him a note like this. If she 
had, if there had been such a girl, he 
would not now be facing the remains 
of a solitary breakfast, sitting alone 
on the broad couch, with only the leap- 
ing flames for company. 

Would he return the letter? No, that 
would never do. Knowing it had 
reached the wrong recipient, this course 
could only embarrass, distress Daphne. 

He leaned forward and dropped it 
on the coals. He shrugged. Times had 
changed; girls had changed. Nowa- 
days only a very young, very inex- 
perienced girl would have written such 
a note. Love had gone out of fashion, 
and girls wrote tantalizing, enigmatic 
epistles, scintillating with epigrams, for 
aman to frown over, ponder, smile at; 
notes calculated to keep their suitors 
“guessing.” 

He resé and, taking his hat and 
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stick, ran for the elevator. He con- 
cluded to walk part way down to the 
office, and as he turned into the park, 
he was smiling. He had begun the day 
with a headache. He had been worry- 
ing over one or two business affairs, 
But Daphne Bethany’s note had 
dropped into his mind like a balcony 
rose, and he felt that its perfume would 
pervade his whole day. 

Two weeks later Noel stood in the 
ballroom of one of the fashionable 
hotels. The room had been trans- 
formed into a miniature theater, and 
Noel found himself buying a program 
from one bright-faced young thing, a 
boutonniére from another, and handing 
his seat check to a third. As usual, 
in affairs of this kind, everything was 
confusion, and the fair young usher 
was quite at a loss when she found 
Noel’s seat occupied by some one else 

“Don’t mind!” he consoled her, 
“I’m only going to stay a minute.” 

He had been a fool to come at all, 
he reflected to himself as he stood in 
the crowd at the back of the room, 
while one restless young thing rubbed 
the powder from her bare shoulder on 
to the back of his coat, and a stout 
dowager trod ponderously on his toes, 
Why had he come? Curiosity. Just to 
see how Daphne Bethany had grown 
up—to discover what sort of girl could 
write such a lyrical letter. 

A tall, callow youth, blushing with 
the importance of his mission, touched 
his arm. 

“Oh, Mr. Hampton, Mrs. Bethany 
wants you. Will you come with me, 
please ?” 

When Noel stood at the entrance of 
Mrs. Bethany’s box, that lady gestured 
a weary welcome toward a vacant seat. 

“Oh, Noel, isn’t this awful—the 
crowd—and the heat? And _ these 
amateur performances—everybody 
bored to tears but the performers. And 
what they cost to. produce!. Daphne 
fussed more about her costume than the 
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most pampered Broadway favorite 
could possibly have done! Here she 
is now—oh, the little wretch has short- 
ened her. skirt!” 

The curtains had parted and against 
the background of a tropical garden 
Daphne Bethany danced on to the 
Stage. She was dressed in a Spanish 
costume, all reds and black and leaping 
yellows, She was like a portrait by 
that master of color harmonies, Velas- 
quez. The orchestra took up the open- 
ing bars of her song, “L’Amour est 
un Oiseau Rebelle,’ from ‘“Carmen,” 
and to the click of her castinets, Daphne 
swayed to the footlights and began to 
sing. 

Her lips were curved provocatively, 
and her brown eyes, black with excite- 
ment, flashed from one part of the 
audience to another, lingering here, 
sparkling away there. In the pauses 
of her song she danced—and she could 
dance! The graceful swaying of her 

. body, the flutter of her skirts, the 


twinkling of her slim ankles—she was 
@ poppy swaying in the wind, melody 


itself in motion. She came to the clos- 

ing lines of her song. The circle of 

her glance had narrowed until it hov- 

ered and finally became fixed on the 

box in which Noel Hampton sat. 

“If thou dost not love me, if thou dost not 
love me, 

I love thee, and if I love thee, if I love thee, 
then ah! beware!” 

She sang with a sort of gay, reckless 
witchery, and on the last clear note, 
she snatched a rose from her dark hair 
and flung it—directly at Noel. 

“My heavens!” Mrs. Bethany mur- 
mured in a shocked tone. “I under- 
stood she was going to sing in French. 
That’s no song for a young girl to 
sing in English! Oh, hear those idiot 
boys clapping—the child will think she 
has done something clever!” 

“Oh, but don’t scold her!” Noel 
pleaded, vastly entertained. “Let her 
have her night of triumph.” 


Ainslee’s 


Later, when he met her, Daphne 
thanked him for his intervention. 

“And, of course, I remember you,” 
she chattered excitedly, her little feet 
keeping time to the fox trot the orches- 
tra was playing, “although it’s years 
since I’ve seen you. I had spilled a 
box of candy on the sidewalk, and you 
kissed me and bought me another,” 
Her eyes flashed up at him wickedly. 
“Do I not remember? And to-night 
you have again come to my aid. 
Mother was furious—Ted Barring 
told me—and you intervened. Dear 
man, shall we dance?” And she held 
out her little white arms invitingly. 

The child was like a dancing doll 
with the electric current turned on full 
force, Noel reflected, as he guided her 
over the crowded floor. She chattered, 
she laughed, and nodded gayly to 
friends about the ballroom; and once a 
blond young giant caught her slim hand 
in passing, and instead of the reproof 
that Noel felt should have followed, she 
laughed after him, over her shoulder. 

“You are an indiscreet little girl,” 
Noel told her gravely. Could this irre- 
sponsible butterfly be the writer of the 
tenderly sweet love letter he had read 
two weeks ago? 

“Now, don’t scold!” Daphne was 
pleading. “I know I am indiscreet— 
I fear I always will be.” She sighed 
deeply. “So many things I must not 
do, and”—her slim shoulder lifted and 
she laughed impishly—‘‘and I mean to 
do them all!” 

“You'll get into trouble,” Noel 
warned her, not knowing whether to 
be amused or annoyed or bored or 
charmed. 

“I know it,” she agreed happily. 
“But never in real trouble! Because 
you'll be my friend—and you are very 
experienced and worldly-wise, are you 
not? And when I come out next year 
and get into all manner of scrapes, 
you'll stand by me. You'll say: ‘Oh, 
she’s only a child; she doesn’t know 
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any better! You will, won’t you?’ And 
she looked up at him anxiously. 

Noel was rather touched—she was 
so ingenuous. 

“Of course,” he promised. 

Then she added a dash of bitters to 
the beverage she had invited him to 
sip. 
“And you'll take me about and I'll 
use you as a stalking-horse for all the 
desirable young men.” 

Noel was tempted to shake her. But 
she didn’t give him the chance. With 
a parting flash of her black eyes, a last 
tantalizing smile, a touch of her slim 
fingers on his hand, she had slipped 
from his arms into the arms of a 
frowning boy who had been hovering 
at the edge of the ballroom floor, 
plainly waiting to cut in. 

Noel went home with a headache and 
a feeling that he had overindulged in 
the wine of youth. These ingénues, 
these subdebs, he reflected, were like 
domestic champagne. The color, the 
sparkle was there, but the bubbles died 
so quickly; the bouquet was lacking. 
And then, too, they made a man feel 
his years, even though these years 
were hardly more than thirty. 

And yet he went to see Daphne 
graduate. He couldn’t get out of it. A 


‘ man failed Mrs, Bethany at the last 


minute and she called up Noel and 
asked him to take her. He was fright- 
fully bored. 

A lot of awkward young things in 
uninteresting white frocks recited and 
danced foolish dances, and Daphne 
Bethany, sitting in a half light, sang— 
or rather half sang and half talked, 
a little French cradle song; a banal sort 
of thing, like a child crooning over her 
doll, and yet it wasn’t in the least like 
that. Her voice was too full of 
mother harmonies, her dark eyes too 
gently brooding. 

It made Noel rather thoughtful. 
What a queer combination this young- 
est Bethany girl was! A riddle that 
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suggested a dozen different answers. 
Rather interesting if a man were cure 
ous! Then, afterward, when she served 
him tea, she spoiled it all. Her hair 
was dressed unbecomingly and she 
found nothing to say worth listening to. 

In July, Noel closed his apartment 
and went up to his camp at Winnis- 
quam in New Hampshire. Here he 
read, canoed, entertained one or two 
parties of men, fished, and loafed gen- 
erally. Occasionally he thought of 
Daphne Bethany. He thought of her 
as a song that had disappointed him, 
a melody whose intrqduction had been 
a thing of tenderly sweet harmonies, 
but whose main theme had proved un- 
satisfying. 

The last week in August brought the 
late summer storms. The dark clouds 
hung low over the mountains, and the 
winds, howling like pursuing demons, 
drove the rain down the lake and flung 
it against the windows of the camp, 
like canister from the mouth of a can- 
non. 

Noel, before the open fire, a pipe be- 
tween his teeth, Omar in his hand, 
rather rejoiced in the violence of the 
night. Inside, the storm shut out, the 
warmth, the fragrance of his tobacco, 
gave him such a sense of physical well- 
being. 

He didn’t hear the motor stop before 
the door; he didn’t hear the sound of 
the knocker; he didn’t hear anything 
until: the curtains of the living room 
parted, and Kobi half led, half carried 
a girl into the firelit room. 

Noel sprang to his feet and switched 
on the lights. 

Daphne Bethany, a man’s ulster 
wrapped about her, no hat, her thin 
satin slippers soaking wet and dis- 
colored with mud, came into the circle 
of light, and stood there shivering. 

She spoke first. 

“Tell him to go.” And she nodded 
toward Kobi. 

Noel nodded in answer, and Kobi, 
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his black eyes beady with curiosity, 
slipped from the room. Noel reached 
for the decanter on the table, but 
Daphne put out her hand quickly. 

“Don’t—I’ve had too much already.” 

Noel caught her arm and jerked her 
around so that the light fell full on 
her flushed face and heavy eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
and then he looked at her more intently. 
“Daphne—my God, child! What’s the 
matter ?” 

“Everything—I’m disgraced. I’m in 
awful trouble—and I came to you.” 

“But why—where—I don’t under- 
stand. Here”—and he pulled a chair 
forward—“sit down.” He rang and 
ordered hot coffee, and then came back 
and leaned on the table, facing her. 

She looked up at him, her eyes those 
of a terror-stricken child. 

“You will help me, won’t you? You 
know—you promised.” 

“I promised ?” 

“Yes—that night I met you first—it 
wasn’t first! Oh, don’t you remember? 
I said I would always be in trouble, 
but I’d come to you, and you'd help 
me.” She touched his knee. “So I’ve 
come.” 

Before Noel could reply, Kobi re- 
turned with the coffee. Noel poured 
out .a large cup, but Daphne’s hand 
shook so that she was unable to hold 
it, so Noel had to sit beside her and 
help her. Presently the cup was empty 
and she leaned back and closed her 
eyes. 

“I knew you’d help me!” she sighed. 
Then her control slipped again, and 
she broke out hysterically, wringing her 


_ slim hands, the great tears running 


down her cheeks. “But it’s all so awful 
—dreadful—Noel—Noel! What shall 
I do—what shall I do” 

Noel took her cold little hands in 
his. 

“I don’t know,” he said gently. “I'll 
have to know first what it’s all about. 
You must see that if I am to help you, 
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Daphne, you'll have to tell me—at least 
something !” 

“Yes, yes,” she began gulpingly, 
Then she stopped—started again—and 
again her fright or her tears or both, 
halted her narrative. 

Noel decided that there was but one 
thing for him to do, if he were ever 
to get a working knowledge of this 
situation. He began to question her— 
sharp, pertinent questions. Where had 
she come from? What had induced 
her to start out in this storm? Where 
was her mother? 

He went on, Daphne’s small voice, 
faltering and shaking, trailing after 
him. 

Her mother was at the Deering’s. 
She, Daphne, had been at a house party 
of young people—Helen Gordon—he 
knew the Gordons. And Phil Le Roy 
was there. They danced together— 
flirted. She hadn’t really meant any- 
thing—but he had such tragic dark 
eyes. He said that she was “different,” 
that the other girls bored him. He 
gave her a book of verses—they were 
so beautiful! Did Noel know them? 
“India’s Love Lyrics.” There was one 
—Phil said he was going to set it to 
music for her to sing. 

“But it’s music already,” Daphne said 
dreamily, her great dark eyes aglow. 
“You are wise; you take what the gods have 

sent. 
You ask no questions, but rest content. 
So am I with you to take your kiss, 
And perhaps I value you more for this.” 


Noel looked at her. Where was the 
frightened, terrified child of a short 
half hour ago? Here was a woman 
gazing eagerly, unafraid, into the eyes 
of Love—and what a vibrant, flaming 
young beauty it made of her! 

“But my heavens, child!” He 
brought himself back with a. start. 
“You weren’t singing that to young 
Phil Le Roy! Why, Daphne, what 
were you thinking of ?” 

“I wasn’t thinking of anything—just 
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that it was beautiful and I loved to say 
it, And then”—here she began to cry 
—“then Mrs. Gordon came out on the 
veranda. She was furious, and said 
terrible things to me—right before Phil. 
And I grew angry—and when she went 
away, I laughed—and Phil said he was 
crazy about me! And then he sug- 
gested that we run away; that if we 
did that, it wouldn’t matter what Mrs. 
Gordon wrote mother; we'd go to her 
and say we loved each other.” 

“And do you love him?” Noel inter- 
rupted sharply. A sudden unaccount- 
able anger surged up in his throat. 
What a gift to waste on a young fool 
like Le Roy! 

Daphne raised her dark eyes. 

“I don’t know—love is so queer!” 
Her fingers curled about his pleadingly. 

Noel's heart went out to her but his 
head checked it. This frightened young 
thing with her quivering mouth and 
tear-stained eyes regarded him merely 
as a rescuer, a friend when she sorely 
needed one. 

“Well, go on,” he said gently, after 
a moment. 

“So Phil got out his car and I— 
came away with him. We stopped at 
a little inn. It was raining and he 
ordered champagne. We drank it. He 
went downstairs—but before he went 
he took me into his arms.” She looked 
at him, but immediately her eyes fell 
and the hot color mounted to her cheeks 
and brow. “And his eyes—and his 
mouth—oh, I was frightened!” 

“Daphne, you little fool!” Noel ex- 
claimed. 

“I know—oh, please, Noel, don’t 
scold me! I’ve had—all I can stand— 
without that.” Then, suddenly she 
smiled, an unexpected flash of rainbow 
radiance. She made a swift gesture. 
“That’s all.” 

“All 

“Yes—don’t you see? I put on 
Phil’s coat, ran downstairs, got out his 
car—and came away.” 


For a moment Noel stared at her, 
and then anger, amusement, relief— 
something, made him throw back his 
head and shout with laughter. But his 
laughter short-lived. Daphne 
Bethany was here in his living room, 
here with him alone, and it was nearing 
twelve o’clock. What on earth was he 
to do with her? 

“You'll have to go back,” he haz 
arded presently. “I'll explain to Mrs. 
Gordon.” 

“No, we can’t!” Daphne put im, 
“The bridge is down, and the roads 
the other way are impassable when it 
rains.” 

Noel sat down at his desk, his head 
in his hands. Here was a pretty fix! 
He thought and thought until his brain 
turned to jelly, without reaching any 
conclusion. 

Presently Daphne, watching him, 
suggested : 

“Couldn’t you take me home—back 
to New York, I mean?” 

“New York is five hundred miles 
away.” Noel rose to his feet. “But I 
have it. You say your mother is at 
the Deerings’. She could make Boston 
in less than two hours. We'll telephone 
her, and have her meet us there.” 

“T don’t know as I like that, Noel.” 

“That has mighty little to do with it,” 


_Noel told her dryly. He rang the bell ” 


and ordered his car. 

While they waited, he tried to get the 
Deerings on the long-distance tele- 
phone, but found that the storm had 
made the connection impossible. 

“We'll try again at Concord,” he said, 
as he helped Daphne into his fast for- 
eign roadster. “You can _ telephone 
while I’m getting gas.” 

The rain beat down, and in spite 
of the top, in half an hour they were 
both drenched. Daphne had nothing to 
say, as she shivered up against Noel 
like a foriorn kitten, From time to 
time she cried softly, and Noel battled 
with an insane desire to take her in his 
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arms and comfort her. Poor little and asked for our—your—rooms. You 
girl! So eager for love and laughter see, I telephoned for them instead of” 


—and life, and so ignorant of its pit- 
falls! Young Le Roy ought to be shot 
—and by George, he’d have something 
to say to Mrs. Bethany, and to Mary 
Gordon, too! 

They stopped at the garage in Con- 
cord. Noel filled up with gasoline and 
Daphne disappeared into the little tele- 
phone booth. 

“All right?’ Noel asked, as he tucked 
her up again. 

She nodded, smiling up at him tim- 
idly. Again Noel longed to take her 
in his arms, to smile, to tell her. not 
to be afraid, that everything was going 
to be all right. Sitting there, the light 
shining on her tired little face, she 
looked like a drooping white rose. But 
was she a rose? Wasn't she rather an 
exotic, flame-petaled poppy—or was 
she a flower at all? She was more 
like a strain of music, a tender love 
song—no, a haunting waltz. He lifted 
his shoulder. What matter the name 
of her charm, as long as its essence 
was there? 

Daphne had fallen into a jumpy, 
troubled sort of sleep before they 
reached Boston, but she sat up with 
wide-open eyes when they drew up at 
the hotel. 

Fifteen minutes later Noel turned 
from nervously pacing the floor: and 
faced Daphne. 

“But you said you reached your 
mother on the telephone.” 

“No, I didn’t say that,” she corrected 
him gently. “You said: ‘Is it all right?’ 
and I just nodded.” 

Noel dropped into a chair. 

“But—why—do you mean to stand 
there and tell me that you didn’t get 
her at all? Then—but, my heavens! 
How did we get up here in these 
rooms ?” 

“Oh, that,” Daphne explained 
sweetly. “While you were parking 
your car I just walked up to the desk 


to mother.” 

Noel caught her shoulder. 

“Daphne Bethany, are you crazy?” 

“Well,” she protested plaintively, “I 
didn’t know what to say to mother, 
She’d be angry—she’s queer about some 
things !” 

“Queer!” Noel ejaculated. 

“I thought it would be much better 
to go home and wait for her there, 
She’d have time to get over being 
angry”—she stopped and her lip trem- 
bled—“and now you're angry, just 
when I thought I had arranged every- 
thing so nicely! Oh, please don’t scold 
me!” And she flung herself on her 
knees before his chair. 

“My dear child, I’m not going to 
scold you. It’s too serious for that.” 
He took her round chin in his hand. 
“Daphne, dear, do you realize that you 
have hopelessly compromised yourself? 
There is only one way out as far as 
I can see.” He drew a quick breath 
and strove to speak naturally. “You'll 
have to marry me.” 

“But, Noel”—and Daphne pressed 
her soft palms, one on each of his 
cheeks—“I think that’s a lovely way 
out—I do really!” 

Noel rose abruptly, his face tingling 
from her impulsive caress. 

Daphne laughed up at him. 

“Don’t frown. There is nothing 
‘forever and forever’ about marriage 
nowadays. You can divorce me. And 
nobody will blame you. People will 
say that I was a siren and ensnared 
you.” And she looked up at him 
through half-shut eyes, dark and mys- 
terious as moonstones. 

In spite of himself Noel laughed. 
Then he shrugged. 

“We scarcely know each other, | 
Daphne.” 

She sat back on the floor and looked 
up at him with a new gravity. 
“Shall I tell you something? I have 
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known you all my life, and all through 
the other lives I have lived. When 
you were an Arab sheik, riding over 
the desert, and I was a Bedouin slave; 
when you were the son of a Moorish 
ruler, and I danced in your father’s 
palace. And then——” 

Noel brushed his hand uncertainly 
across his eyes. Strange dreams were 
flitting like shadows through his brain, 
vague longings stirring in his heart. 

“Don’t!” he said unsteadily. “You 
don’t know what you are saying—what 
you are doing.” , 

Daphne rose and stood before him. 

“Yes, I do! And I knew when I 
wrote you that first note—do you re- 
member last April? April, the birth 
month of spring—and love! I knew 
when I danced for you; when I sang 
that lullaby—when I learned those love 
lyrics! Noel—it wasn’t true about 
Phil !” 

“It wasn’t true! 
mean ?” 

“I’m trying to tell you—but you’re 
interrupting—and frowning.” She 
touched his cheek. “Smile—please! 
You see, it was this way. I was recit- 
ing those verses to Phil—and Mrs. Gor- 
don came out on the veranda—that 
much was true. She was angry—and 
as | was—1 was—well, sort of rehears- 
ing those verses for you, and Phil had 
seemed to like them—I thought it 
would be just as well if I came away— 
and I wanted to see you——” 

“Then you were lying to me?” 

“Yes—but, oh, Noel, I wasn’t lying! 
Not really! I believed that story about 
running away, myself—almost.” A 
ghost of a smile stole into her eyes. 
“And anyway,” she continued softly, 
with true feminine logic, “if I did lie, 
it was because—I love you!” She 
waited a moment. “Do you mind, 
Noel? I can’t help loving you.” 

Noel’s arms closed about her me- 
chanically, He bent his head. He 
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kissed her. There seemed nothing else 
for him to do. 

And then, at the first touch of her 
soft young lips, a flame seemed to leap 
into life in his heart, in his soul; a 
flame whose embers had lain for years 
cald and gray on the hearthstone of 
his heart, awaiting this touch to break 
into the everlasting fire. 

“T never knew,” he said slowly, after 
a moment, “that it would come to me 
—all in a moment—like this!” 

Daphne in his arms, nodded. 

“7 did.” 

“How could you know?” 

“Because I love you—and love is the 
great teacher !” 

Presently she freed herself. 

“And to-morrow we will be mar- 
ried.” 

Noel laughed and reached for her 
coat. 

“To-morrow? To-night! Why, 
you little goose, do you think I’d risk 
losing you?” 

An hour later Noel turned from the 
telephone. 

“Daphne, dear,” he called, “I’m 
ordering breakfast. Will you have 
pineapple or grapefruit—or perhaps 
some raspberries ?” 

“Pineapple, please,” Daphne called” 
from the next room. “And after that, 
scrod and johnnycake—and coffee, of 
course.” 

Noel spoke into the receiver. He 
gave his order and added: “Yes, serve 
it at nine—for two.” 

Olive Allaire, Jean Bethany, Eliza- 
beth Bethany, and some half a dozen 
others, marveled at the marriage. 
Daphne Bethany! How had she man- 
aged it? She was so young, so inno- 
cent—— 

And Daphne Bethany was innocent. 
Innocent and wise, wise and foolish, 
foolish and full of guile. She was ~ 
Youth, the eternal enigma, the riddle 
that men marry to solve, but whose 
answer only Time can tell. 
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Ballade of the Unchanging Beauty 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


ON every wind there comes the dolorous cry 
Of change, and rumor vast of fair things sped, 

And old perfections loudly doomed to die; 

Axes agleam and running torches red, 

And voices shrilling, “The old world is dead!” 
Yet little heed to all the noise I pay, 

But lift my eyes where, walking overhead, 
The moon goes silently upon her way. 


For what concern with all this change have I, 
Knowing the same wild words of old were said? 
For change, too, changes not; yea, this old sky 
Watches mankind the same vain pathway tread. 
So long ago thrones crashed, and nations bled, 
Yet the old world stole back at close of day, 
And on the morrow men rose up to wed— 
The moon goes silently upon her way. 


Abbess of all yon cloistered worlds on high, 
Upon my heart your benediction shed, 
Help me to put the idle turmoil by, 
And on the changeless be my spirit fed; 
Oh, be my footsteps on that pathway led 
Where Beauty steals among the stars to pray; © 
And, sorrowing earth, in this be comforted— 
The moon goes silently upon her way. 


ENVOI. 
Prince, toss not too uneasy on your bed, 
Fearing your little crown be reft away ; 
Wear this undying wreath I weave instead— 
The moon goes silently upon her way. 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


OU must know the portrait 
labeled “Countess Potocka.” It 
hangs, in one form or another, 

in nearly a million homes. The artist 
of the original painting is unknown, 
though many names have been tacked 
to the picture at different times. 

Whoever painted it, the lovely oval 
face, with its pathetic, wistful, dark 
eyes and childlike mouth, the pompa- 
dour of soft, fluffy hair, simply con- 
fined by a blue ribbon, and the delicate 
little shoulders, is familiar to us all, 
whether disguised in an “Old French 
Print,” an engraving, a cheap photo- 
graph, or a chromo. 

There have been many Countess 
Potockas—pronounced Pototska— 
though only one super-woman of the 
name. Many attempts have been made 
to fit the picture to several of these, one 
of the candidates for the honor being 
the little Countess Delphine Potocka— 
she who, dressed in white, stood weep- 
ing at the foot of Chopin’s bed and 
sang the famous “Canticle to the 
Virgin” to him, through her tears, as 
he lay dying. But as Chopin did not 
die until 1849, Delphine, charming as 
she was, could not have been the sub- 
ject of the picture. 
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By Anice Terhune 


Countess Potocka: 
The Ragamuffin Enchantress. 


The real subject was Sophie Kom- 
menos, a little Greek girl. She was 
born in 1766, quite too early to have 
participated in Chopin’s deathbed scene, 
you see. Her father died when she was 
still a tiny child, and her widowed 
mother kept herself and her beautiful 
baby daughter alive by running a 
bakery. It was a good bakery, or else 
Mother Kommenos was a good sales- 
woman, for there were always enough 
coins in her coffers to keep the little 
Sophie comfortably clad and well fed— 
that is, while she was a youngster. 

When she ceased to be a roly-poly 
baby and grew into a little girl, how- 
ever, her mother felt that it was time 
her responsibilities toward her daugh- 
ter were over. By the time Sophie was 
ten years old, Mother Kommenos re- 

*garded her daughter as an incum- 
brance; by the time she was twelve, 
as an infliction. 

Beautiful Sophie undoubtedly was. 
Every one who came into the bakeshop 
and happened to see the child, ex- 
claimed over her marvelous features, 
especially her great, fathomless, dark 
eyes, but as no one ever suggested mar- 
rying her—child marriages were an 
every day occurrence—Mother Kom- 
menos began to neglect her daughter’s 
appearance. She let her go ragged. In 
her rags, Sophie was more exquisite 
than ever; hers was the type of beauty 
that needs no adornment. 
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Soon the little super-woman had a 
host of admirers. Stories of her 
charms found their way beyond the 
humble street in which she lived. Be- 
fore the child knew what was happen- 
ing, she had a string of suitors. Mother 
Kommenos drove them all off the 
premises as fast as they appeared. She 
was a business woman; it was not 
enough for men to admire her raga- 
muffin daughter. “Let them offer mar- 
riage or keep away; or else let them 
buy her, in the good old Turkish man- 
ner, and for a gilt-edged price!” rea- 
soned the managing mamma. 

Finally, one day, the French king’s 
ambassador to the Sublime Porte 
strolled through the street, attracted 
toward the bakeshop by the gossip of 
some of his boon companions. Enter- 
ing the shop, he purchased some sweets, 
glancing this way and that, meanwhile, 
in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
the famous little beauty. After lin- 
gering as long as he dared—stories of 
the tartness of Mother Kommenos’ 
temper had also found their way be- 
yond the limits of the narrow street— 
he left the shop, petulantly throwing 
the newly-purchased cakes into the gut- 
ter as he turned the corner. 

With shrieks of joy a group of chil- 
dren, playing in a near-by archway, 
made a dive for the sweets. The first 


to grab a cake was a little twelve-year- ° 


old, in torn and dirty rags, but with 
the face of a small and triumphant 
angel—such an angel as Fra Angelico 
would paint in a scarlet-and-gold robe, 
playing a lyre. Beside her, all the other 
children looked like misshapen gnomes. 

At once the ambassador knew she 
must be Sophie Kommenos. Prompted 
by some inexplicable impulse, he found 
himself talking eagerly to her and try- 
ing to interest her, lest she slip away 
like the other children, who had run, 
frightened, back to the shelter of the 
archway, whence, stupidly round-eyed, 
thep watched their little friend. 
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Strange to say, Sophie’s mannem 
even then, were very charming. She 
seemed every inch an aristocrat, ex 
cept for her rags. Better still, she wag 
so friendly, so simple in manner, and $9 
absolutely unafraid, that she won the 
ambassador completely. 

Taking her slim little hand in his, he 
went quickly back to the bakeshop and 
offered Mother Kommenos three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars for all in- 
terest in her daughter. Mother Kom- 
menos muttered prayers of thankful- 
ness to her gods—such as they were— 
grabbed up the money, and pushed the 
astonished little Sophie out of the door 
in a hurry, lest the ambassador change 
his mind. 

But he did not change his mind. In- 
stead, he carried the child off to his 
home and had her brought up as a 
member of his own household. She 
received a splendid education and was 
taught all the airs and graces of the 
French court. 

Sophie proved an apt pupil. She 
took advantage of every chance to im- 
prove herself. As her intellect blos- 
somed in the rich soil of culture, her 
face and form acquired an ever-increas- 
ing grace and charm. 

The wily ambassador, eagerly watch- 
ing the steady unfolding of the bud he 
had plucked from the mire, kept her 
barred from the eyes of other men, in 
Turkish fashion. Her school days were 
passed in utter seclusion, except as re 
gards the members of the ambassador's 
household. 

Her greatest excitement she had 
from gazing from behind a_heavily- 
latticed window into the street below, 
or riding out occasionally, shrouded 
from the prying eyes of the world by 
yash-mak and cloak. 

As time went on, the ambassador, 
whose rash act in paying three hundred 
and seventy-five dollars for possession 
of a pretty child had been more caprice 
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than anything else, found himself fall- 
ing in love with his purchase. Before 


he realized what had happened to him, 
the winsome ragamuffin had grown into 
an irresistibly lovely young girl, as 
brilliantly fascinating as she was beau- 
tiful, She continued to wind herself 
more and more closely around his heart 
until, one day, he asked her to marry 


It was her first proposal. The am- 
bassador had acted wisely in keeping 
her shut away from prying eyes. 
Otherwise she would never have 
reached the age of twenty-one without 
having been wooed and won by some 
dashing gallant of her own generation. 
As things were, she saw no objection 
at all to a marriage with her middle- 
aged foster father. It seemed a very 
nice plan, indeed, and she consented 
eagerly, just as she had always con- 
sented to his plans for her. These 
plans had invariably turned out well, 
she reasoned, and had always added to 
her happiness. Naturally, then, this 
plan would, too. 

This was in 1787. As the wedding 
preparations were under way, the am- 
bassador was recalled to France. It 
was decided that the marriage festivi- 
ties should take place in Paris. The 
Constantinople household was broken 
up, and Sophie and the ambassador 
started westward. 

From the moment the journey was 
begun, Sophie found herself at the 
highest pitch of excitement. In the 
first place, the change from Oriental 
street costume to the clothes of a 
Parisian bride-to-be was thrilling. She 
beheld herself transformed, and was as 
pleased as a child at the sight. She 
reveled in the delights of travel. Her 
jaded fiancé soon found himself looking 
at everything through her fresh, en- 
thusiastic, young vision. Truly, life 
still promised him nmuch, in the com- 
panionship of a being so charming and 
unspoiled! 
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Then, the erstwhile wise ambassador 
made the great mistake of his life. 

As they passed through Poland, he 
decided to stop for a few days’ rest at 
the fortified town of Kamieniec. The 
commander of the local garrison, Count 
de Witt, called upon them, Never in 
his life had the count seen anything” 
so alluring as Sophie Kommenos. To 
Sophie, the dashing young commandant 
was a revelation. The count invited the 
travelers to his castle. Sophie begged 
the innocently smug ambassador to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

Bag and baggage the retinue was 
moved from the musty inn to the 
charming quarters at the castle. Here 
Sophie queened it over the entire offi- 
cers’ mess. Special entertainments 
were given in her honor. Special dishes 
were invented to please her dainty 
palate. Never in all her short life had 
she had such’a wonderful time. 

There could be but one ending, for 
the count had become Sophie’s slave 
from the moment her great dark eyes 
first looked up into his. And Sophie, 
in turn, fell desperately in love with 
the count. 

Right under the unsuspecting nose of 
the ambassador, a very lively and ab- 
sorbing romance grew up. Sophie and 
De Witt decided that they could not 
live without each other. So straight- 
way, they put their heads together and 
planned to bamboozle the poor old am- 
bassador. 

A bear hunt was organized. The 
hunting grounds were in a clump 
of hills, some miles from the city. 
Hardly had the hunting party left the 
gates, when a messenger from the castle 
overtook De Witt and handed him a 
letter, mumbling something about im- 
portant official business. De Witt 
begged his guest to ride on and prom- 
ised to rejoin the hunters by the time 
they should reach the hills. Then he 
rode back into the town and hurried 
to a little church, where Sophie and a 
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priest were waiting for him. Once 
safely married, the pair raced joyously 
back to the castle. 

Meanwhile, the ambassador and the 
huntsmen cooled their heels on the 
mountain pass. After waiting a- long 
time for De Witt, the guest of honor 
began to suspect a trick of some sort. 
His mind reverted to his greatest treas- 
ure, Sophie. Little things, previously 
unnoted—a glance, a chance word— 
rushed pell mell into his mind, He 
forgot the bear hunt. 

With all speed he galloped back to 
the castle. He found its gates barred 
against him and all his luggage and 
other belongings—except Sophie— 
piled up outside the castle walls. Which 
proves that super-women, even when 
bought young, are a doubtful asset. 

For nearly three years, love’s rosy 
young dream flourished at Kamieniec. 
Then the glamour and romance faded. 
De Witt was poor and much in debt. 
He found it hard to keep up the role 
of bountiful lover. Sophie was wildly 
extravagant. She was always whirling 
him away into a new maelstrom of 
debts, from which he found it increas- 
ingly hard to swim to smooth water. 

Garrison life began to bore Sophie 
horribly. Every man in the place was 
in love with her. That made it all 
the worse. There was no novelty about 
anything, any more, and Sophie craved 
novelty. 

There, in 1790, she met Count Felix 
Potocka, a high court official and a man 
of wealth. Potocka, like most other 
men, fell in love with Sophie at once. 
But he was honorable, according to his 
own lights, so, having sounced Sophie 
on the subject, he went to her husband 
with a business proposition. People 
seemed always to be giving up good 
money for Sophie. As a man of wealth 
and position—so Potocka told the hus- 
band—Ke could lavish on Sophie all 
the things that the impoverished De 
Witt could not. 


To De Witt himself, Potocka prom 
ised two million gulden. All the 
erous man asked in return for this 
princely gift was the mere trifle-ofy 
divorce for Sophie. 

The husband hesitated a little 
Sophie clasped her shapely, olive 
tinted hands and coaxed him, with all 
her prettiest arts, to accept the offer, It 
was hard to refuse Sophie anything, 
especially anything with two million 
gulden dangling behind it, so De Witt 
consented and Sophie divorced him, 

Two months later, she married Count 
Potocka. 

And now, for the first time, her fond- 
ness for gayety and splendor and ad- 
miration was gratified to the full, 
Everything that wealth could buy was 
hers for the asking. She reveled in the 
admiration of nobles and statesmen, 
She bandied wits with the cleverest men 
of the hour. The charm of her man- 
ner brought the world and his wife to 
her drawing-room. Her super-woman 
lure held them there. 

Her husband, during a temporary 
political eclipse, had to flee to America 
for refuge. Self-sacrifice was not one 
of Sophie’s gifts, so flight to an un- 
known country held no attraction for 
her. She decided that her place was 
not necessarily by her husband’s side, 
but rather in the middle of things—the 
things she craved; so she stayed right 
where she was, and let her husband do 
his fleeing all by himself. She consoled 
herself for his absence by gathering in 
the homage of all the men with whom 
she came in contact. 

In due time the political storm blew 
over and Potocka came back. In order 
to get her away from her adorers, he 
built a sort of fairy palace for her in 
the Ukraine. 

Not long afterward, in 1805, he died. 
In her becoming widow’s weeds Sophie 
was more irresistible than ever. 

Then, late in the next year, she met 
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the Emperor Napoleon, at Warsaw. 
Let me quote from her memoirs: 

“The whole town was lit up by 
magic,” she writes. “People fought for 
the new arrivals, the soldiers of the 
emperor, carried them off, vied with 
each other in treating them best, offered 
them their houses, the cellars included.” 

Then came the emperor himself. 

“So many portraits exist of this as- 
tonishing man,” she goes on, “his his- 
tory has been so much written about, 
all the stories told by the children of 
his old soldiers will live so long, that 
the generations to come will know him 
almost as well as ourselves, 

“But what will be difficult to grasp, 
is how deep and unexpected the impres- 
sion was which those felt who saw him 
for the first time. As for me, I ex- 
perienced a sort of stupor, a mute sur- 
prise, like that which seizes one at the 
aspect of any prodigy. 

“It seemed to me that he wore an 
aureole. The only thought I could 
frame, when I had recovered from this 
first shock, was that such a being could 
not possibly die, that such a mighty or- 
ganization, such a stupendous genius, 
could never perish, Inwardly, I 
awarded him double immortality.” 

Napoleon was thirty-seven and in the 
full tide of the splendor of his success 
as world-conqueror. Yet he found 
time to step aside from politics, for a 
brief space, with the lovely Sophie 
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Potocka. He is said to have succumbed 
completely to the spell of her beauty. 
But his vanity made him fear and hate 
her sharp wit. He was always trying 
to trap her into a flattering speech 
which he might brand as a lie, after his 
courteous custom, and she invariably 
managed to elude his traps most 
adroitly. For instance, on one occa- 
sion, they were dancing together at a 
state ball. He was an atrocious dancer 
—and knew it. Suddenly he asked his 
partner: 

“I dance abominably, do I not?” 

Sophie answered demurely: 

“Sire, you dance divinely—for such 
a famous man!” 

Her elusive honesty of speech, which 
he could not break down, piqued and 
held him at the same time. Oh, she 
was clever, was Potocka! Even em- 


perors were easy game for the little | 


ragamuffin with the big eyes, so high 
had she climbed. 

But in the midst of her glory, she 
died. Even in dying she was fore- 
handed. For had she lived but a little 
longer, she would have seen the Potocka 
family fortunes go down under the 
Polish revolution, ruining her sons. 

Lucky Sophie! She always stepped 
aside in time and let other people shoul- 
der her burdens. One might almost 
say of her that, true to type, she left 
the earth because she smelled disaster 
coming. 


] TOOK my raptures and my pains, 
My lifeblood, hot and fast, 


My future, with its phantom gains, 
My striving, troubled past; 


I took my dreams—oh, treasure-trove !— 
My courage and my power, 


And heaped them on the fire of love, 
That burned—for one short hour! 


ANNA ALICE CHAPIN. 
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ANYA found a long gold earring 
on the sidewalk. She put it on, 
and it touched against her neck 

so much like fingers that she kept it 

there, just to feel a little as if some one 
were with her. 

Vic Balfredo met a man he knew one 
day—a tall, quiet man with the sort of 
gray eyes that tell more than words 
do. 

“Lukoff,” said Balfredo, “there’s a 
girl sihging in my restaurant you'll 
want to paint. She wears one gold ear- 
ring that makes her face the queerest 
kind of beauty I ever saw.” 

Lukoff was not fond of Balfredo. 

“Thanks,” he interrupted shortly. 
“T’'ll come down.” 

Janya’s beauty was in her wide, dark 
eyes—the ghost of a longing; and it 
was in the queer little smile that came 
into her lips sometimes—the ghost of 
a thought. Her face seemed to have 
a thousand dreams behind it. 

One night Lukoff went down. It 
was late, and the place was crowded, 
so he stood in the door while she sang. 
Her voice was clear and sweet, and 
found its way straight into the heart 
of every man there. But the way it 
found was not the way of a song—it 
was the way of her eyes, deep as eter- 
nity, of lips, lovely fingers, soft, dark 
waves of hair and warm beauty of 
skin, set against a scarlet dress that 
somehow made her altogether vital and 
startling, like a pulsing drop of blood! 

The next night Lukoff went again. 
He asked Balfredo to introduce him 
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to her, and after she had sung, he 
waited for her at a quiet table. 

“I—I saw you last night,” she said, 

“Yes, I know,” Lukoff answered. 
“And you must have seen that I would 
come back, didn’t you?” 

Janya’s eyes darted to his. Against 
her neck, that one pendant of gold, 
quivering with the movement of her 
head, seemed a speaking part of her 
very self, a visible emotion, a personi- 
fication of the eagerness that suddenly 
cried out in her face. 

“You came back—to hear me sing?” 
she whispered, leaning so close to him 
that he heard her whisper above the 
noise of everything else. 

Unconsciously he moved his lips 
with unspoken feeling of her closeness. 

“T didn’t hear your voice at all,” he 
said. “I came back because you are 
the most beautiful woman I have ever 
seen!” 

Her fingers tapped sharply on the 
table, and her eyes seemed to let go of 
something, as she drew away from 
him. Somehow the light that was be- 
hind them seemed to slip away, till 
just the light from Balfredo’s walls 
was there—as different as a painted 
cheek is different from a blushing one. 

“Balfredo told me you came to heaf 
me sing,” she said quietly. “Being 
beautiful is nothing!” 

Vic Balfredo had spared no expenst 
_in the creation of his gardens. Fout 
tains were there, a thousand lights were 
in its sky, and in a bower for which 
moonlight had been stolen from some 
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where, was a cage and a bird. A little 
bird, it was—a little gray bird, like the 
shadow of a leaf; a little bird that no 
one saw or heard, or thought of. But 
sometimes, all of a sudden, breaking 
over the laughter, the dancing, the 
clinking glasses, breaking over it like 
a shower of stars, would come the trill 
of a song—a song before which danc- 
ing forgot itself, and laughter held its 
breath, to make that silence beside 
which applause is mockery, 

“Balfredo told me you came to hear 
me sing,” the girl said quietly. “Being 
beautiful is nothing!” 

That queer little smile—that ghost of 
a thought came into her lips. 

“IT want to sing,” she went on, “so 
men will listen, not look! I want to 
make a song that will be a live thing 
itself, not just the voice of a girl sing- 
ing. I try so hard—I feel so much 
—but I—I-——” 

She shrugged her shoulders in pretty 
dismissal of the subject, and asked Lu- 
koff if he was a friend of Balfredo’s. 

But into the casual words of his an- 
swer came a low trill, a first note of 
the gray bird beginning to sing! A 
hush fell over the room. Voices 
stopped, hands became still. 

Just one low note at first, like wind 
crying in the rushes, then like pelting 
drops of rain, like sunrise flooding, like 
the angish of a world, like the breaking 
of a heart, it grew and thrilled, till, 
as shadows fold around a day, its softer 
tones folded around the glory of it, 
and carried it back, with tears, into the 
silence—with an echoing silence of 
tribute in its trail. 

Janya’s fingers had reached across 
the table and closed over Lukoff’s ut- 
terly forgetful of the man of him, or 
the girl of herself. But he did not for- 
get! With every other man in that 
room, he was silent, but Ais silence was 
in the face of a thrill other than the 
matchless song of a bird. His silence 
Was a consciousness of the touch of 
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fingers in whose warm pulsing he felt 
the fire of a heart that lives and dies, 
that plunges and despairs, that loves 
beyond the end of the world, and be- 
yond the ticking of time—a heart, the 
like of which men tremble to possess! 

The room became noisy again. 
Janya dropped Lukoff’s fingers and 
closed her eyes. 

“A bird I could break in my fist,” 
she said sharply. “Just feather and 
bones—but, God! If I could sing like 
that! I would die to sing so men would 
forget to applaud!” 

“I brought that bird to Balfredo 
from Florence,” Lukoff said. “He 
wanted a bird with a wonderful song, 
so when I bought it, they put out its 
eyes with white-hot needles, and the 
terrible pain of it makes——” 

In unbelieving horror, Janya’s whole 
body seemed to cease breathing, and 
her startled face looked into his. Then, 
with a little cry, she put the palms of 
her hands against her eyes, and shiv- 
ered. Something in the way she did 
it prompted him not to finish his sen- 
tence, but to tell her, instead, that he 
wanted very much to paint her picture. 

Balfredo’s closed at two o’clock. It 
was almost that before he had suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to permit the 
painting, but he did persuade her, and, 
after that, took her around the corner 
to where she lived. 

After leaving her, he went to the 
end of the block for a taxi, but before 
one had come, Janya, still in her eve- 
ning cloak, came out of her house, 
crossed the street, and went into Bal- 
fredo’s rear door. 

Surprised, Lukoff followed, found 
the door unlocked, and went in, also. 
Just two night lights still burned, mak- 
ing long, lacing shadows on the tables, 
walls, and floors. 

When he entered, Lukoff thought the 
room empty, but then, startlingly close, 
almost within reach, he saw Janya, 
on her knees on the floor, her cloak 
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fallen around her, her face, neck, and 
arms white in the half darkness. 

Her head was bent childishly along 
her shoulder, her hands held against her 
cheek, and so softly that Lukoff could 
scarcely hear, came the sound of some 
tender thing she was whispering. 

Guardedly he stepped closer—and 
then he saw that above her head was 
the open door of Balfredo’s bird cage, 
that cupped in her hands was the little 
gray bird, that against its sightless eyes 
her warm lips were lightly touching. 


Janya’s red satin feet fairly flew 
around her little sitting room, one aft- 
ernoon, a month after Lukoff’s paint- 
ing was well under way. They fairly 
flew around to set her table for two 
and make everything beautiful, for 
Lukoff was coming to lunch! 

She waited for him at the window 
and listened for him on the stairs, but 
he surprised her just the same and 
had his arms around her and his lips 
against her cheek before she knew he 
had come at all! 

She snuggled her nose in his neck a 
minute, took the red roses he always 
brought, then pushed him away play- 
fully. 

“I missed you last night!” she said. 
“Did you paint?” 

“Yes, I did a week’s touching-up on 
your picture,” he told her. “It’s hard 
for me to work when you're with me!” 

“T’d rather it would be hard without 
me!” she laughed. “And then I'd be 
sure you’d never let me go!” 

“Let you go!” cried Lukoff. “When 
the world stops, I will!” 

And then he noticed that, for the 
first time since he had known her, the 
earring was gone. His glance told her 
what was in his mind. She pinched her 
ear where it had been. 

“I don’t need it anymore,” she ex- 
plained. “I—I wore it just because I 
was—lonesome.” 

With hands that seemed to do every 
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little thing that was for him as if 
were speaking a caress, she put sugar 
lumps into his cup, poured his coffe, 
and put it before-him. In smiling 
silence he watched her. 

“T used to be so lonesome I wanted 
to die!” She laughed—for cold days 
can always be smiled at when one looks 
at them through sunshine. “And ] 
wore that long old earring because it 
seemed like some one touching me or 
—or whispering to me. But you see, 
I’m—not lonesome anymore,” she fin- 
ished softly. 

Lukoff blew a cigarette ring over her 
head .and looked at her intently, but 
his look was not a lover’s. It was that 
of a connoisseur’s—a keen, impartial 
survey of the face and features of a 
girl, growing into the smile of satis- 
faction a man may feel at possession 
of a rare thing. 

“Janya,” he said finally, “you are the 
lovliest thing my eyes ever saw! How 
could the world let you be lonesome!” 

“Who is the world?” she said, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. “Just a million of 
nobody! It isn’t the world; it’s the 
one that keeps you from lonesomeness. 
When there’s not one in all of it who 
matters, all of it together doesn’t mat- 
ter, either—and when the one does 
come—of course, all of it can’t matter, 
then!” 

He picked up her hand which lay 
near his on the table, and toyed with 
the slender fingers thoughtfully. 

“You don’t say much about singing 
anymore. Have you forgotten your 
voice?” he asked, after a minute. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten,” she te 
plied slowly, “but it’s different since 
you came. I used to think it was a 
voice that made a song, but now I know 
it’s more than that. I used to work 
night and day to sing so men would for- 
get to applaud; but now it—almost 
frightens me to think of ever singing 
like that! I think of that little bird, 
with its dead, blind eyes, and I know 
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it isn’t working that makes the song, 
but living the minute of life that brings 
the white-hot agony, and since your 
love has been so close to me, Lukoff— 
I’m afraid to think—of a song—like 

ako brought her hand to his lips, 
kissed her fingers, and held them 
against his cheek. 

“IT know now that life is just one 
weight of a scales that love must bal- 
ance,” she went on, after a long, quiet 
minute. “My life weighed nothing at 
all—till you came !” 

His lips were on her fingers. Teas- 
ingly he shut his teeth on her thumb, 
then dropped her hand to the table 
again, and rose. 

“Good coffee, baby,” he said, drain- 
ing his cup. “And you mustn’t be so 
serious! You should. see the light I 
put into your hair last night! It’s 
heavenly! But that one earring makes 
you look just wicked! If I didn’t know 
you, I’d think you played dice with 
hearts all right enough!” 

“Lukoff!” She smiled. “How can 
you make me look that way, when there 
never was any one in my eyes but you! 
Is the picture going up?” 

“Oh, yes!” he exclaimed. “Didn't 
I tell you! It’s to go up with the 
academy life studies! Kensnick gave 
it second place !”” 

“Lukoff!”” she cried. “How glad I 
am! Then I have been worth some- 
thing to you !’”” 

“Worth something!” he said, pick- 
ing up her mandolin and strumming the 
strings. “Do you think loving you 
hasn't been worth anything?” 

He reached for a pillow and dropped 
it at his feet. 

“Here,” he said. 
you?” 

Janya sorted a cigarette from a pack 
on the table, lit it, put it in his fingers, 
and sat down with her head against his 

She ran over the strings idly 
for a minute or two, then softly, with 
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his hands tumbling her hair, the ‘spicy 
scent of red roses in her nostrils, and 
her soul a dream of happiness, she sang 
to him till the room was gray, and lights 
from other windows sent shadowy rays 
through the dark squares of their own. 


On a morning when Janya was all 
ready to go out with Lukoff—was all 
ready, and waiting by the window for 
him to come, there came, instead, a 
note by messenger, telling her that he 
had been asked to help place the pic- 
tures in the exhibition, and, for the 
sake of getting the right light on her 
hair, he was excusing himself from 
their morning together. 

All afternoon there was no word, and 
all evening at Balfredo’s, neither word 
nor sight of him! They were long 
hours! No day, since the one he had 
first told her he loved her, had gone 
altogether without him, and she went 
to bed realizing better than she ever 
had before, how very much he had 
come to mean to her. 

The long part of the next day passed, 
and still no word. She was half wor- 
ried, half questioning, as the hours 
went along, and then, in the late after- 
noon, she remembered that this was 
the opening day of the exhibition! Of 
course—he would be there! And if he 
wasn’t, at least she might see her fin- 
ished portrait! 

Eager fingers found her prettiest 
clothes, arranged her hair its loveliest, 
pinned one of his red roses on her muff, 
and in festive, sunshiny expectation, 
she took a taxi to Kensnick’s Galleries. 

The light in the marble foyer sifted 
through stained-glass windows. The 
rugs were deep; the air was fragrant. 
Janya stopped a minute. Somehow it 
made her feel as if Lukoff were with 
her, and she smiled to herself as she 
realized that. whatever of beauty or 
gentleness embraced her, seemed always 
just to be Lukoff! . 

In the lobby little groups of animated 
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people were excitedly discussing the 
best and the worst of old artists and 
new. Valdimar’s “Sunrise”—‘Chinese 
Love” by Kobski—each was a climax, 
each an exhibition in itself! Janya 
drew into a shadowed corner near the 
door, her heart tremulous with a sense 
of nearness to it all, a very part in pos- 
session of it! 

She listened—alert, eager; and then, 
after a minute, like seeing on a high 
altar the sparkle of a jewel which was 
her own, she heard his name! 

“Why, yes, that’s by Peter Lukoff,” 
some man was saying. “ ‘The Girl,’ 
he’s called it. A wonderful thing, too! 
A ‘Mona Lisa’ thing J call it. You 
can’t tell, to save your soul, whether 
she’s a devil or a dove! He’s doing 
handsome work, that fellow! Ever 
see his hands? Million-dollar fingers, 
that man has! Lord! They talk! I'd 
give a lot to know him!” 

A little thrill shivered through Jan- 
ya’s shoulders! It was her picture 
they meant—but, oh, it was her sweet- 
heart they meant, too! Those million- 
dollar fingers were the ones that had 
held her own, that had tumbled her hair 
—the ones that had told her they loved 
her! 

These people would “give a lot to 
know him”—they’d seen his pictures 
and his hands. They applauded, they 
knew he was wonderful, they paid him 
tribute—but how little they knew! 
Here she was, in their very shadow! 
The girl he loved! The girl who owned 
his pictures and his fingers and his 
kisses and his years! 

For a moment the wonder of it, the 
joy of it, made her forget everything 
else. Then, suddenly she remembered 
why she had come, and that maybe he 
was here! 

Through the great swinging doors 
she passed, and into the tall, cream- 
walled gallery. There were no win- 
dows. The light came entirely from 
shaded floods thrown from ceiling and 
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wall. The floor was a great, shinim 
shimmering reflection of pictures, light 
and moving people, and in rows of rik 
ous color the toneless walls were ling 
with paintings. 

Janya paused and looked around the 
room. No, he was not here. Then 
with a queer little panicky feeling of 
pride and consciousness, she saw her 
own face smiling at her from acrog 
the room! 

She crossed to where it was, slipped 
into the little roped square around it, 
and looked up into her own eyes! 

A scarlet dress, she wore, with a scar- 
let band holding the dark hair across 
her forehead. Lukoff had tied it there 
—too tightly—and when he’d taken it 
off, he’d kissed the mark it left. She 
smiled to herself, as she felt his lips 
again. 

The eyes were alive with light and 
deep with feeling, the cheeks warmly, 
roundly real, the lips fairly speaking, 
and against the slender neck, that one 
long earring, in sun-touched gold! 

But as she watched—it wasn’t the 
painting she saw. It wasn’t through 
her real eyes she looked, but through 
the eyes of the picture, seeing Lukoff 
again, as she had seen him then, his 
palette and brushes in his hands, his 
eyes burning into hers! 

Again she lived the minute when he 
had flung them down, snatched her in 
his arms, and with hot, wild whispers 
had said that he loved her! Again 
she felt the trembling, dizzy, helpless 
joy of that first minute when he held 


- her, that sense of the world slipping 


away, as if she were fairly dying from 
the old world, to be born again in @ 
new one! Again her heart began t0 
beat aloud as it had all that night aft 
erward, when she lay awake with hap 
piness! 

And then her fingers grew cold, with 
a sudden fearful memory of the emptr 
ness of the time before he had come! 
It all seemed a dream, as she looked 
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now at the finished picture, and lived 
it over again! More of a dream, al- 
most, than when his love, being hers, 
had been but a dream! 

And then, voices behind her brought 
the yesterday back to the now, and 
she moved aside, so that those who had 
just come, might see. 

A girl, it was, and a tall old man. 
The girl was small and golden-haired, 
with wide, wistful eyes and a tender 
mouth. She seemed somehow like a 
little yellow violet. Her shoulders 
were snuggled under a soft white fur, 
a white fur cap was close around her 
head, and in a childish, lovely way, she 
was very beautiful. 

Her eyes were only for the picture. 
She didn’t see anything else at all, and 
something about her fascinated Janya 
in a queer way she couldn’t explain. 

“Isn't it perfect!” the girl almost 
whispered, after a long, quiet minute 
of rapture. “Isn’t she beautiful! Her 
eyes seem just to cry and smile all 
at once! And to think-he can make 
canvas live like that! 
makes me so happy! I adore him!’ 

Her voice was indeed adoration, and 
with fingers that seemed almost rever- 
ent, she touched the corner of the can- 
vas where his name was scrawled. 

With tightening senses, Janya saw 
and heard, and then—the little yellow 
violet saw her! 

A moment she stared. Her eyes 
widened, deepened—her lips parted. 
Then she smiled and caught Janya’s 
hands in both of hers. 

“Why, you’re—you’re ‘The Girl’ 
aren't you!” she cried. “Peter has 
told me so much about you, and I’ve 
wanted to meet you so long! I have 


anote for you this minute, and here it 
is!” 

From her pocket she brought a 
square of pink which she slipped into 
Janya’s muff. Then she caught her 
hands again. 


“You're just like he made you!” she 
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smiled. “Just exactly like he made 
you, and I never——” ‘ 

It was with dumb relief that Janya 
saw an excited group of people rush- 
ing toward them, demanding the yel- 
low violet’s attention, and presently 
sweeping her away. 

Janya’s heart came up in her throat 
and almost choked her as, bewildered, 
uncomprehending, she hurried across 
the room, through the lobby and out 
into the street. 

An hour later, in her own room, she 
unpinned the red rose, put it in water, 
smoothed her hair, touched her pale 
cheeks with pink, lit one candle on her 
table, drew the note out of her muff, 
and read it. 

She read it to tlie end, read it again 
—again—and mechanically again, until 
the letters grew quavering and sense- 
less, until the paper in her lap was just 
a blur of nothing. She looked steadily 
at the candle flame, a yellow tongue in 
the half-gray light, until that was just 
a blur of nothing, too. Then, with 
a sudden, bewildered little motion of 
her hands, she rose, put on the light, 
pulled the scarlet cover off of her trunk, 
and opened it. 

Two hours later a maid rapped 
sharply. Janya, in hat and coat, just 
slipping her fingers into her gloves, 
opened the door. 

“Balfredo is phoning to know what’s 
keeping you, Miss Janya,” the girl said. 

“Tell him I’m coming at once,” Janya 
said. “And Viva, I’m leaving to-night. 
My trunk is ready when they come 
for it.” 

Viva looked her surprise. 

“Leaving, Miss Janya!” she ex- 
claimed. “Why, we'll miss you aw- 
fully! What address for mail?” 

Janya shook her head. ' 

“No address,” she said quietly. 


A little later, Balfredo’s orchestra 
leader, with an expression of sup- 
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' pressed excitement, slipped a note into 
Balfredo’s hand. 

“Janya is leaving,’ he whispered 
sharply. “She not even sing to-night! 
She leaving now! She say good-by, 
and please deliver this to the address!” 

With a throaty exclamation, Bal- 
fredo, altogether unthinking of the 
baldness of his act, ripped open the 
note the man had given him. He read: 

It was a very sweet thought of yours to 
want to meet me, and to ask me to dine at 
your home. I am sorry not to accept, but I 
am leaving New York to-night. JANYA. 

“Yes—addressed to Lukoff’s wife,” 
he said shortly. “I knew Janya’d go 
wild when she found out.” 

He flipped the note to the floor, and 
his eyes shifted from end to end of the 
crowded room. Then he shut his teeth, 
and close to the other man’s ear, spoke 
angrily. 

“Rocco, keep the music going till she 
comes!” he said. “I don’t care what’s 


happened to her, she’s got to sing! I 


advertised a singer from the exhibition 
portrait, and she will sing, Rocco! 
This is the best crowd I ever had! She 
will sing, Rocco! J won’t pay just be- 
cause she finds Lukoff has a wife!” 

His fingers twitched and his lips 
were set determinedly, as he strode 
through the aisle of tables and through 
the door into the dressing rooms. He 
rapped authoritatively on Janya’s door 
and rattled the knob, which turned un- 
der his fingers, and opened the door. 
Janya, in suit and hat, was folding the 
things in her dressing-table drawer. 

“Janya—get dressed!” Balfredo said 
harshly. “I haven’t time to fool with 
you, when the place is packed with peo- 
ple waiting to see you.” 

Janya, surprised, looked into his un- 
feeling eyes. She saw that he meant 
what he said, in a way that she was 
too lost, too weary to stand against. 

“All right, Balfredo,” she said 
quietly. “T’ll sing.” And taking off 
her hat, she ran her fingers through 


her hair and reached for her evening 
gown. 

‘The crowd that had waited so Jong, 
broke into applause when, at last, she 
came smiling into the spotlight. He 
shoulders, white against the scarlet 
dress, made her seem altogether vital 
and startling, like a pulsing drop of 
blood. Her face was white against 
blood-red lips and flaming eyes, her 
fingers white against her softly breath. 
ing breast, and against her neck, the 
one earring, like fingers or lips whis 
pering, quivered in sun-touched gold, 

The orchestra began—but died tog 
whisper of strumming uncertainty 9 
time came for the song, and she stood 
motionless. Then, through lips that 
moved no more than just to tremble 
came a low note, like wind crying in 
the rushes. The orchestra took up, the 
voice swelled, then broke into the words 
of the song like pelting drops of ram, 
like sunrise flooding, like the anguish 
of a world, like the breaking of @ 
heart! It grew and thrilled, till, # 
shadows fold around a day, its softer 
tones folded around the glory of it, 
carried it back, with tears, into the 
silence, and Janya stepped out of the 
spotlight, and out of the room. 

Behind the velvet curtain, she stopped 
and brushed her hand across her fore- 
head, then suddenly she sensed some- 
thing—sensed that behind her, in the 
room she had just left, was no sound 
—no movement—nothing ! 

Breathless she waited! Breathless 
she listened! Breathless she held on 
to those seconds—those wonderful sec 
onds of silence! 

They had  forgotten—forgotten! 
Men had forgotten to applaud! 

With a little cry, she put the palms 
of her hands against her eyes—eyes 
too hot, too blind for tears! 

And then the curtain was flung aside, 
and Balfredo drew her gently ov 


, through it, in sight of the people again, 
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Like one man, they rose to their feet! With tear-filled, starry eyes, she 
Like one man, they left their places, looked into the faces—the little sea of 
and closed in around her, their faces faces, all alive with just one thought 
speaking more emotion than words -—the thought of what she had given 
could ever do! them! 

“Where did he find her!” Janya “I have been suffering,” she said 
heard some one whisper. “Where has _ softly. “It taught me how to sing, I~ 
she been till to-day !” never sang until to-day!” 


SONNET 


O# my belovéd, have you thought of this: 

How in the years to come unscrupulous Time, 
More cruel than Death, will tear you from my kiss, 
And make you old, and leave me in my prime? 

How you and I, who scale together yet 
A little while the sweet, immortal -height 
No pilgrim may remember or forget, 
As sure as the world turns, some granite night 
Shall lie awake and know the gracious flame 
Gorfe out forever on the mutual stone; 
And call to mind that on the day you came 
I was a child, and you a hero grown— 
And the night pass, and the strange morning break 
Upon our anguish for each other’s sake! 
Epna St. Vincent MILtay. 
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By Louise Rice 


Author of “The Never-Used Room,” etc. 


VI.—Sholem, Rauni! 


ARDA checked the horses and 
looked anxiously into the 
wagon, through the little 

square window behind her head. She 
thought she had heard a faint cry from 
Alma Dye, but the little old lady only 
smiled and motioned her to go on. 

It was the first time that John Lane 
had been away from his wife’s side for 
days and nights. He had only gone, 
now, back to the last wagon for a lit- 
tle while, to see about his Toda’s little 
Jantsi, who was ailing. 

Marda was a wonder for driving 
horses. Not even John Lane could 
keep them down to such a quiet, steady 
walk, and that was most necessary, for 
the old mother of the tribe was very, 
very ill, and the slightest swaying of 
the big, high-wheeled wagon made her 
dizzy and faint. Yet she would go on. 
She would not consent to stop and 
camp. She was so wasted that not even 
the outline of a woman showed beneath 
the blankets which covered her, but 
with the shadow of her old teasing smile 
she would whisper: 

“Lazy ones, go on! You will never 
reach the Boonton camp.” 

That was it. She was determined to 
reach that camp before she relinquished 
her hold on life. Many and many a 
wood and field along the route which 
she had traveled for so many years was 
precious to her, but the Boonton camp 
was where she had spent her first sum- 
mer of married life—-that summer 


when she had come from four walls, 
to learn the life of a Romany, and to 
live in tan and wardo. It was there 
that her eldest child, handsome George 
Lane, was born, and there, one rainy 
season, that she had seen a little daugh- 
ter fade and die. And a year after- 
ward, the ashes of that beloved child 
were buried under the big tree which 
stood at the edge of the clearing. Lit 
tle, sweet old Alma Dye wanted to look 
once more on the quaint little old vil 
lage of Boonton from the bend in the 
towpath below the camp; she wanted, 
just once more, to be in the dell, ringed 
around with trees, and open toward the 
west, of so many happy days. 

But whether they could get her there 
before the flickering torch of her life 
was blown out was a question. There 
was no hope that she could live. They 
all knew that. The gorgio doctor in 
the last town they had passed through 
had said so, agreeing with the pro 
nouncement of aunty Alice Lee. But 
still they put from them the belief that 
Alma Dye was really passing away 
from them; praying earnestly to Those 
that she might be spared, if only for 
a few days, just a few. Afterward, 
they prayed to the Christian God, of 
course, Not that they believed so much 
less in Him, but that He seemed 80 
much farther away than Those. Heis 
a good God and just, and the greatest; 
but Those have been used to the Ro 
many’s, you see, for so long! 
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Old John came climbing into the 
wagon after a little. His wife awoke 
from her light doze. 

“How is he?’ she whispered, for 
they had not been able to keep the 
child’s illness from her. There was 
something very strange about miri Dye 
and the children of the tribe. Often, 
she would know that one of them was 
sick or in trouble before the child him- 
self did. 

“Oh, the little tike jes’ has a tummy 
ache,” old John replied. 

Marda, clucking to her horses, had 
room in that agile mind of hers for 
speculation about her own race. She 
had been to the gorgio schools; she 
had a number of real friends among 
them; she read Bainslle’s and Any- 
body’s Magazine, and she knew what 
was being worn, just then, at the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, but she was a puro Romany 
chi, too. And here was old John Lane, 
unconsciously echoing the words and 
the drawling intonation of the South- 
erners among whom the tribe spent half 
the year. 

In a hundred little ways, the gorgios 
were creeping into the wagons. Little 
Dora, Toda’s eldest child, was already 
begging for white dresses and prettier 
hair ribbons, like the “other little girls” 
whom-she saw in the farmhouses along 
their route. And here was old Alma 
Dye, who had solemnly taken com- 
munion in the little church in Mary- 
land before they started north, know- 
ing well that it was for the last time, 
now holding back the hand of death 
with her brave smile and her unyield- 
ing will, that she might die far away, 
with her face to the sky, like her hus- 
band’s people. Giving and taking, the 
one to the other, Marda wondered 
whether the rigid lines which had lain 
for so many thousands of years be- 
tween gorgio and Romany were being 
broken. 


They .passed through and above 
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Boonton, and swung into the towpath. 
Old Alma asked her husband if Mrs, 
Martin’s new house was finished— 
would he lift her, so that she could see? 

The wagons halted and Marda got 
down, pretending to look for a stone 
in one of the horses’ feet. Two of 
the boys yelled out to a farmer’s boy 
whom they knew. Toda began to sing 
to the sick child, and a buzz of talk 
went up and down the wagons. It 
would never do to let Alma Dye be 
saddened by feeling the heavy, tear- 
filled silence which had lain on the 
wagons as they came creeping after 
her. Nor must any one show that they 
knew their beloved mother was taking 
her last look at the little town which 
she had always loved. 

Beyond, a scant quarter of a mile, 
was the camping ground, where a 
gorgio, a skirt-and-knife brother of the 
tribe, had seen through a time of Mul- 
cerus, the year before. Marda had 
written him urgently, as they came up 
from the South, for if any member of 
the tribe was to pass out it was most 
important that not even an in-take 
brother should be absent. 

He was there. He ran forward as 
Marda turned in from the path. 

“How is she?” he said in a low voice. 
“I got here yesterday. Slept here all 
night. How are you all?” 

“It was slow work, prala,’ Adam 
Lane replied. Silent, he had ridden on 
the driver’s seat beside his wife, Marda. 
“Miri Dye could not be bumped. No 
one but Marda could have brought her 
so easily.” 

Low as he spoke, the little old lady 
heard Richards’ voice. ‘There is my 
pet, dear,” she said to John Lane, for 
they had often teasingly called him that. 

So Richards went up the four little 
steps which John Lane let down to him 
and knelt down beside her. 

“And how is my gorgio chal?” she . 
asked. 
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“T am less of a gorgio than I was 
last year, miri Dye.” 

“I can see that.” 

“And you, mother? What do you 
mean by pretending that you are sick?” 

She twinkled at him, the indomitable 
spirit of her lighting her dimming eyes. 

“Don’t give me away!” she implored. 
“T just want a little extra attention. 
Of course, I can fool these silly Ro- 
manys. It takes a gorgio to find me 
out.” 

John Thomas Richards’ face was very 
grave as he climbed out again, and he 
would have said something in a low, 
troubled voice, but that they all greeted 
him with loud, cheerful voices, which 
belied their sorrowful eyes. 

“Sholem, prala. Hello there, brother. 
You are thinner, boy.” 

“Sholem, Kaulli. Sholem, chies and 
chals. It’s good to see you again.” 

“Have you no sweetheart to bring 
us yet, backward one?” demanded the 
Princess Dora Parse. “Are there no 


chies who will give you The Sign?” 

“T am waiting for your namesake to 
grow up, Princess, since you are out 
of my reach.” 

Richards laughed convincingly as 


he snatched up Toda’s little Dora. He 
had caught the meaning of the glances. 
There must be no sadness. It would 
offend Those, who were about to take 
to Themselves one They loved. Also, 
it would be impious, since Alma was 
a member in good standing of the 
Methodist church, and was reconciled 
to God’s will. The clergyman of that 
faith in Boonton had been sent for, so 
that she should have consolation. 
Meanwhile, out of sight in a little 
clearing in a hollow, the wonderful 
old copper bowl which was used only 
for one purpose, had been filled with 
water and put over a fire of dried wil- 
low sticks and strips of bog myrtle. 
These trees are sacred to Those and 
fire is never put to them except when 
death is suspected to be near a tribe. 


The water in the copper bowl must 
have in it a pinch of salt and a few 
leaves of any shrub at hand, and & 
must then be kept simmering until the 
person who is ill recovers or dies. The 
reason for this is that it is the mystic 
broth which must be ready for the 
Hound so that he will stop to drink, and 
so let the fleeting soul go by. Other- 
wise he will seize it and bear it down 
to earth, and it will become one of 
those wretched spirits which inhabit 
dead trees. Aunty Alice Lee was tend- 
ing the fire, with her big Bible propped 
open on her knees. There is no reason 
why anything should be neglected in 
such a case, is there? 

But in the clearing, there was the 
usual bustle and good nature. The 
horses were being fed and picketed, the 
long table was being spread, and the 
cold meat and other eatables from the 
provision wagon were being laid out. 
Pyramus Lee helped John Lane to ar- 
range Alma Dye’s blankets beneath the 
tree which she loved, and it was only 
Marda who had to steal away to the 
towpath to hide the tears which sprang 
to her eyes; for while they all knew 
why the frail old body was being car- 
ried out and laid upon the ground, they 
would not show their grief. 

The Reverend Watson, a little out 
of breath from hurrying, looked sur- 
prised as he arrived among them and 
saw the smiling faces which were 
turned to him. And here was old 
Lane’s wife smiling, too, and lying out 
on the ground, though she certainly had 
failed a good deal since he had last 
seen her. 

“My dear sister, I fear that the 
dampness of the ground is not very 
good for you,” he said, as he knelt on 
one knee beside her. “And how are 
you? I am indeed grieved to see you 
ailing.” 

Now it was all right to send for him; 
in fact, it would have been_a very grave 
matter if miri Dye had ‘not had her 
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Christian brother near, as she slipped 
down out of the earth, but it would 
never do if he were allowed to bring 
his gorgio sadness around. Oh, no! 
That would offend Those. Therefore, 
he was to be made to perform his office 
by sleight of hand, as it were, and dis- 
missed without his knowing what had 
been done to him. And, of course, 
they could not tell the preacher that 
miri Dye was outdoors on her blankets 
because no Romany will die in four 
walls, even of a tan or wardo, if it can 
be helped. 

“She is a naughty, willful woman, 
sir,’ old John told the Reverend Wat- 
son with his whimsical smile. “It 
would serve her right if she caught 
cold, but she is too contrary even to 
do that. I have spoiled her, that’s 
the trouble. I should have beaten her 
more when she was young.” 

The gorgio preacher looked a little 


. startled. He never knew what to think 


when old John got to talking in that 
drawling, teasing way. 

They all sat down to eat. 

“I shall have to sit here beside this 
contrary woman,” old John said, and 
the tribe teased him about being a hen- 
pecked man as he and Alma Dye pre- 
tended to share some food together. 

The sun dropped, and Pyramus Lee 
built a good fire back of the tree where 
Alma Dye lay. 

“You really ought to take her under 
cover, my dear brother!” the preacher 
expostulated. 

“Of course, of course, we must,” old 
John agreed in his gentle, unargumen- 
lative voice, “and I suppose you'll be 
going soon, for it will be dark along 
the towpath. Perhaps you would lead 
us in prayer, brother.” 

The Reverend often said he wished 
all Christians were as sincere’ and 
earnest as these wanderers who had 
come into the fold. He liked their 
simple, frank, unaffected way of speak- 
ing. 
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So he knelt and all the tribe knelt 
with him, and he-asked the blessing of 
God upon “these, my brothers and sis- 
ters in Christ,” and he implored divine 
healing for “this, our ailing and saintly 
sister.” It was all quite regular. The 
tribe, under their lowered eyelids, ex- 
changed glances of satisfaction as they 
murmured their “Amens” and arose. 

Again he was concerned for the sick 
woman; again they assured him they 
would care for her, They had every- 
thing, thank you. 

“Take care, the path is a little dark. 
Pyramus shall go part of the way with 
a lantern. Good night and God bless 
you!” 

Richards, upon whom the Reverend 
Watson had cast some curious glances, 
admired the tact with which the tribe 
had hurried the good man off. Aunty 
Alice Lee had had to do no more than 
cough a little for them to take the hint. 

The moment that he was gone, John 
Lane sat down and gathered his wife 
into his arms. And the tribe quietly 
drifted over toward the towpath and 
sat down. 

It is beautiful in the woods at twi- 
light. There is a blueness hovering 
among the trees, like the thinnest of 
veils, and the green of the grass be- 
neath it seems tinged with lavender. 
There is seldom any wind at twilight, 
for it is then that Those come nearest 
to the earth. “Blessed are any who 
pass away between the time of the sun 
and the time of the moon,” the Ro- 
manys say. 

Old Alma looked up at the man she 
had loved for so many years. 

“It is good night, beloved,” she said. 

“Kushte ratte, beloved.” 

She smiled. 

“I am as poor a Romany as ever, 
dear. I still talk the gorgio words. 
Kushte ratte, then, dear chal.” 

“May you sleep well.” 

‘ “T shall sleep well, but not so -well 
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when I hear your foot press the earth 
above my ashes.” 

Even the rigid training of the old 
chief could not keep back the tear 
which rolled down his cheek. 

“Tut, tut, boy!” the sweet whisper 
came up to him. “Do not cry. Why, 
you might be a gorgio. Do that after 
I am gone, else you will call the 

Hound.” 

, He managed to give her back her 
smile. 

“Put me near my baby girl,” she 
said after a while. ° 

“Yes.” 

“Do not flirt with the chies when I 
am gone.” 

“Oh, oh—what a 
woman !” 

“Did you know that I was very jeal- 
ous of you, at first?” 

“Of me?” 

“Who else, dear chal?” 

“Had I ever eyes for any other chi 
than you? Ai, my darling girl, my 
precious one!” 

“Do not grieve so, love. It will not 
be long. Those will not keep us apart. 
They love lovers.” 

“And we have loved.” 

“Ai!” 

She laid her head more deeply on 
his arm. 

“T love your arm,” she murmured. 
“T have gone to sleep on it every night 
for thirty years. How many times is 
that, John?” 

“I am only a Romany, beloved. How 
should I know your gorgio counting?” 

She turned her head with a little 
sigh and he knew what she wanted. 
He put his other hand over where her 
lips could just touch it. It was so that 
she had fallen asleep for all those 
thirty years. 

She was still, so still. The breath on 
his hand grew weaker. 

“Muka!” he called softly. 

They came. Silently the tribe came. 
Then aunty Alice carried the little 


jealous little 


Jantsi, the youngest, before the dying 
woman and whispered to him, 
“Tolem, Wauni!” he repeated. 
“Sholem, Rauni!” said little Dora, 
coming bravely forward, by herself. 
said Pyramus 


“Sholem, 
Lee. 

One by one, in the order of their 
ages, the tribe saluted their lady. Rich- 
ards came last, and he said the words 
as well as he could for the tears in his 
throat. 

They all went back to the towpath, 
and again John Lane was alone with 
his wife, who had never ceased to be 
his sweetheart. He looked down on 
the little head, with its silky white hair, 
It had been light brown when it was 
first laid there. And now it was the 
last time—the last time. 

Toda tried to hush Jantsi, who 
whimpered with sleep, but she could 
not quiet him, and Alma Dye stirred 
and opened her eyes. 

“Bring him,” she whispered. 

Toda brought him, and Richards fol- 
lowed her; with the gorgio instinct to 
be doing something at such a time. 

Alma Dye suddenly sat up, as the 
child was stood before her. But Rich- 
ards saw that she looked beyond the 
baby, into some eyes which he could 
not see, and that her face was suddenly 
very beautiful. 

“Jesus—into Thy hand——” she 
said. 

Old John laid her down after a min- 
ute and stood up, looking down at her. 
Then he pulled a handful of leaves » 
from the tree and scattered them on 
her face, and the tears and sebs which 
her people had been holding back, burst 
out, for they knew that she was dead. 

Old John knelt and kissed her 
wildly, from head to foot, and Rich- 
ards stumbled away among tive trees, 
unable to bear any more. 

He came upon aunty Lee, tending 
the copper kettle, with the tears run- 
ing down her face. 


Rauni!” 
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“I'd better go into Boonton, hadn’t 
1?” he asked. “I know the man who 
is the coroner. There may be a little 
difficulty, because there was no doc- 
tor, you know.” 

“It is not necessary.” 

“But you'll have to have a burial 
permit.” 

“No, we will not.” 

“But—but——” 

“You forget what you have been 
told, my son,” said aunty Lee. “There 
is a place in the hills, a day’s journey 
away, where there have been many 
fires built by the Romanys. From 
what we place on the fire, we will 
gather a handful of ashes and bones, 
and we will bring it back, next year, 
and bury it with other ashes which 
are here.” 

Richards remembered. But when 
it had been told to him, it had seemed 
a very different thing from this, which 


THE END. 
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he was now seeing. He went back to 
the tree. Little Alma, upon whom the 
beauty of her golden youth had mys- 
teriously fallen again, lay beneath the 
moon, and her lover sat beside her, 
fondling her hand. Richards stooped 
and pressed his lips to the old man’s 
cheek. 

The horses were being hitched to the 
wagons. He spoke to one after an- 
other of his adopted brothers. He 
pressed Marda’s hand. She would 
write, she said. They whispered their 
farewells to him, the tears streaming ~ 
down their faces. They said that 
Those would love him for his care im 
coming. Let him keep them in his 
heart. 

He went down the towpath. At the 
bend which would hide the faint light 
from the dying fire, he turned and took 
off his hat and bowed his head. 
“Sholem, dear Rauni!” he whispered, 


ELF MUSIC 
ILVERY elfin music 


Like the laughter of sun-chased clouds, 


And the morning rain 


In an April lane, 


And the breeze in a sailboat’s shrouds. 
Then, tiptoe upon my threshold 
She bloomed, as an almond bud 


Bursts into flame. 
And her music came 
Over me like a flood. 


But I sat still 
As a marble hill 


My heart danced to her lute strings, 
My lips yearned to her eyes; 


Under the twilight skies. 
Then my soul awoke from its dreaming, 
I sprang like a summer dawn. 
: But the daintily-ankled, rose-cheeked, brown-eyed 


Sprite o’ the harp was gone! 


CaRLYLE F. MacIntyre. 
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OME years ago I went to Paris for 
S the purpose of translating into 
English one of the more impor- 
tant plays of an eminent French nov- 
elist and playwright, to whom I shall 
give the name, in this narrative, of Paul 
Villebois. I was to do the work under 
the personal supervision of the author. 
At this time Villebois was hardly 
more than thirty-five years of age, but 
- he had already distinguished himself, 
not only by the brilliant quality of ‘his 
art, but by his astounding fecundity. 
He had already published some fifteen 
volumes, not to mention a mass of mis- 
cellaneous writings. 

I was delighted when this man of 
genius invited me to live at his house 
while pushing forward the work which 

-he had intrusted to my hand, and ac- 
cepted the invitation. 

I was given the library in which to 
pursue my labors while my distin- 
guished host reserved for his own use 
a place in which he told me he was 
accustomed to compose the tremendous 
fabrications of his imagination—a small 
and barren den adjoining the |@rary, 
with one window overlooking the 
garden. 

There, in the library of this old and 
grand house, under its lofty ceiling, 
discolored by time, in the midst of 
furnishings as ancient as the house, 
as ancient as the trees in the garden 
outside, surrounded by the books of all 
ages and all languages, ranged on their 
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somber shelves, I sat at a great table, 
sedulously toiling by day and by night, 
performing, bit by bit, the task I had 
undertaken. 

Villebois had told me that he was 
just then beginning the composition of 
a new novel which was to be by far 
the most important work he had yet 
done, and I expected to see him clos- 
eted in his workroom for hours at a 
time. What was my astonishment, 
therefore, to see that he did no work 
at all, but spent his time idling about 
the house and grounds, thrumming on 
the piano, talking with the house serv- 
ants in the most informal manner, go- 
ing out with gay company—wasting 
his time altogether, as far-as I could 
judge. 

This went on for some time and Vil- 
lebois seemed as happy in his idleness 
as a man of genius is supposed to be 
while compounding a masterpiece. But 
at last I began to detect in his manner 
signs of growing uneasiness. He be- 
came restless, and irritable in conver- 
sation. 

Finally he fell into a complete and 
morose silence. He would spend hours 
in the library while I was at work, 
walking along the shelves with his head 
bent, staring at the titles of books, or 
standing in the middle of the great 
room, gazing now at the ceiling, now 
at the pattern of the rug. He would 
go into the garden and walk rapidly 
about like a man hunting for some- 
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=thing, kicking holes in the turf. On 
his face was an habitual look of dread. 

After one attempt I dared not ques- 
tion him concerning this unhappy 
frame of mind. 

During this time Villebois did abso- 
lutely no work, Sometimes, to be sure, 
he would go into his den early in the 
morning, with a look of grim determi- 
nation on his face; but shortly after- 
ward he would come out again to enter 
it no more that day, and on several 
of these occasions I saw him shake 
and shudder as with the ague. 

One Sunday evening he went out di- 
rectly after dinner. I worked until 
late that night, for I was pushing in 
my usual assiduous manner the trans- 
lation of the play, and since I am a 
slow and meticulous workman, long 
hours and continuous industry were the 
only means by which I could hope to 
achieve tangible results. 

Without having heard a sound, in 
the early hours of the morning I looked 
up from my work and saw Villebois 
standing before me. I thought some- 
thing must have happened to him, for 
on his face was that expression which 
the average man wears but a few times 


in his life: the expression that he wears. 


on the occasion of his father’s death, 
perhaps; on the eve of his own wed- 
ding; and at the time of the first great 
calamity to his own fortunes. 

I looked at him in silence, waiting. 
At last he spoke in a low voice: 

“Well, it has happened at last.” 

I arose from my chair. 

“What is it?” I demanded. 

“I am going to die.” 

The great writer folded his arms 
and gave me a somber look. His mel- 
ancholy eyes were shaded under their 
heavy brows, and across one side of 
his face lay the great shadow of his 
strong, hooked nose. 

Needless to say, I was considerably 
agitated, both by the words he had 


.because he did not so choose. 


spoken and by his manner. I begged 
him to tell me what had happened. 

He sat down then and told me a 
strange thing. He had had for years 
in Paris, he said, a mortal enemy, a 
decadent litterateur and critic, a fraud, 
named Gascoigne, whose hatred Ville- 
bois at the outset of his own career 
had incurred by a satirical play, in 
which appeared such a remarkable cari- 
cature of this same Gascoigne that all 
of Paris recognized the likeness and 
shook with merriment. Gascoigne’s 
pride, said Villebois, had prevented him 
from challenging his tormentor to a duel 
at the time, since to have done so then 
would have been to concede the point 
of the satire. But he had sworn to 
get even, biding his time. Villebois had 
avoided this man for years, partly from 
feelings of delicacy, of remorse for a 
too youthful exploit; partly from a 
natural instinct of caution. But this 
evening they had met in a café. Both 
had taken wine. Words followed. 
Gascoigne accused. Villebois himself 
passed the lie. Cards were exchanged, 
and now, thus early after the unfortu- 
nate affair, seconds were chosen and 
everything arranged. They were to 
fight with rapiers, on Saturday morn- 
ing, at a deserted place on the outskirts 
of Paris. 

“It means that I shall be killed,” fin- 
ished Villebois calmly but bitterly. 
“This Gascoigne is the most dangerous 
duelist on the Continent to-day, a demon 
with pistol or blade. He has come off 
victorious in innumerable affairs; he 
has disarmed many expert fencers. He 
has never killed any one, no—that was 
But me 
he will kill. He has sworn it.” 

“But you,” I said, “are you not skilled 
with the rapier?” 

“I? I am not a barbarian. If I 
ever held a rapier in my hand it was 
only to look at the thing.” 

“Why in hell don’t you refuse to 
fight ?” 
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Villebois shrugged. 

“I hurt the beast. Let him get re- 
venge in his own way.” 

“But the novel?” 

“Ah, the novel!” Villebois laughed 
loud and long. “The novel!” 

He walked slowly the length of the 
room, looking about him in a restless 
manner, turned, and came back. With 
the traces of that strange, defiant laugh 
still around the corners of his mouth, 
he peered at me in a meaning way and 
said with singular intensity: 

“Let me tell you, my friend, the mat- 
ter of a duel shall not prevent me from 
doing that thing which was to give me 
the greatest pleasure of my life. When 
I go to my death on Saturday morn- 
ing that novel will have been com- 
pletely finished.” 

“Write a novel in five days!” I 
roared. “Impossible!” 

“You shall see,” he cried harshly. 
“You shall see! When a man is to die 
he can do anything. This book is my 
life, it is my soul, all! Ah, this book, 
the most beautiful of all! Ah, that 
cutthroat, that expert in blood-letting, 
he shall see! I will write it all in five 
days. And you, my friend, you must 
put it in shape for the publisher.” 

He rang the bell. At once old Jean, 
with gray and trembling head, appeared 
in the doorway. This faithful servant 
never thought of going to bed until his 
master had accounted for himself. In 
a few words Villebois gave orders that 
his meals were to be served at the usual 
hours but in the den, and that he was 
not to be otherwise disturbed. 

Jean received these orders with the 
trained acquiescence of a servant evi- 
dently long accustomed to the idiosyn- 
crasies of a temperamental master and 
withdrew. 

“Now!” bellowed Villebois. “Now 
to work! And we shall see what a man 
can accomplish who has but five days 
yet to live.” 

Without another word and without 


looking again at me, taking off his coat 
as he went, he disappeared into his den 
and banged the door shut. Immediately 
a typewriter began to click, slowly and 
intermittently at first, but steadily in- 
creasing in speed. 

Astounded, frightened, my sense of 
reality well-nigh destroyed by what I 
had seen and heard, I sat and stared 
weakly around the library, while in the 
next room the typewriter chattered ex- 
citedly. 

The whole business was too much 
for me. This, I said to myself, was 
something that could happen nowhere 
in the world but in France, that strange 
and wonderful country, which, I had 
always to confess, I was unable to un- 
derstand fully; a country whose peo- 
ple always astonished me and rendered 
inept and futile my own interpretation 
of life. A duel! That was enough. 
But a duel in which a man of letters of 
great distinction was to be assassinated 
by a common blackguard! I am a cold- 
blooded and unimaginative man, else I 
should not be a mere translator of other 
men’s work, but the thought of this 
unspeakable tragedy happening in the 
very heart of the most highly civilized 
country in the world filled me with hor- 
ror and indignation. 

And what manner of man was this 
Frenchman, I asked myself. How could 
he face such an ironic end with so 
great a fortitude as this, that he could 
sit down to work, not calmly to be 
sure, but valiantly, in the very pres- 
ence of death? He was beyond my 
comprehension. Such an artist lay clear 
outside all my traditions of art and 
artists, or of heroes. He even wrote 
with a typewriter—and he ran it like 
a professional. A strange and remark- 
able man! 

And would he be able to finish that 
novel in five days—that book which he 
had only now begun and which was to 
be his greatest achievement? Impos- 
sible! There was something in the 
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thought of this man of genius sitting 
alone in that naked den, with almost 
certain death only five days distant, 
with the burden of a great undertak- 
ing resting upon him—an undertaking 
so vast in quantity alone that many 
men of ability would have quailed at 
the thought of doing it in five months 
—with none to help, with no hope of 
anything but to get it finished in time 
to die: there was something in this 
thought that benumbed the imagina- 


I went to bed at last with the sound 
of Villebois’ typewriter drumming in 
my ears and fell into a stupid sleep. 

I awoke early next morning to be 
greeted, on going downstairs, by the 
typewriter, whost staccato roar made 
me think of some engine of death, a 
machine gun or crackling lightning. 

The fateful persistence of the sound 
filled me with dread. I thought I 
could discern in it the persistent ham- 
mering of death at the door. It con- 
tinued until the afternoon. Then it 
stopped for an hour only when the 
servant, bearing a tray of food, stopped 
at the den door. 

It continued all the afternoon with- 
out a stop and without abatement of 
speed. I use a typewriter sometimes 
myself, and I consider myself fairly 
adept“at the keys; sometimes in Amer- 
ica I employ a stenographer noted for 
her speed and endurance; but never 
before nor since that time have I seen 
or heard a typewriter run so swiftly 
or unrestingly. It did not seem pos- 
sible that those keys were being struck 
by the fingers of a human being. They 
seemed rather to have been hitched to 
amotor. My brain throbbed with the 
sound. It made me giddy. 

If you have ever tried the experi- 
ment of repeating to yourself a certain 
word until the sound of it becomes ab- 
solutely dissociated from any meaning 
whatever, you will understand me when 
I say that before the afternoon ended 
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the ceaseless drumming of those keys 
had become to my overquickened im- 
agination a thing embodied and sepa- 
rate from any thought of a machine, 
a man, or a book. It was maddening. 
I said to myself that Villebois was pos- 
sessed, insane. The thought of death 
and the necessity of finishing his book 
had unbalaneed him. 

As for myself, I did no work what- 
ever. 

At six o’clock the tray again ap- 
peared. At once the hammering ceased, 
and when old Jean came out of the 
den he wore the felicitous smile of a 
faithful servant who knows his master 
is profitably employed. 

A moment later the door of the den 
flew open and Villebois appeared, hold- 
ing in one hand a plate of food and in 
the other a fork. He looked the part 
of amadman. His long, dank hair hung 
in streaks of black over his forehead. 
His eyes glittered. His face, as he 
stared at me, looked gaunt and haggard 
and was streaked with dirt. 

“Heh!” he cried, waving his fork 
as soon as he saw that I was looking 
at him. “Heh! let him kill me! So I 
am to die, am I?” Here he paused 
and took an immense mouthful of food, 
which he chewed and swallowed sav- 
agely. “So he will cut tie off from 
my heart’s desire, will he—my best, 
my most beautiful book—will he?” 
Here he took another mouthful of 
food, looking at me with eyes that glit- 
tered vindictively. “Ah, that fraud, 
that dilettante”’—another mouthful— 
“let him consign my bones to the grave- 
yard!” Another bite. “I will accom- 
plish in the moment of time left to me 
a nobler thing than the whole miser- 
able cutthroat life of that blackguard 
shall ever compass!” He ate again. 
“Ah, that murderer, he thinks he has 
his revenge, but he does me good. He 
makes me write fny masterpiece!” A 
bite. “I am grateful. I thank him!” 
“The novel!” I cried, frenzied by his 
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mad utterances and fearful that he had 
entirely lost his reason. “The novel— 
are you getting it done?” 

With his mouth full of food, he 
nodded his head so violently that the 
stringy hair danced up and down on 
his forehead and his dirty face glowed 
like an open rose, but he said nothing. 
Then he brandished his fork at me. 

“Now to work!” he shouted, and, 
turning, he swooped into his den as a 
hawk swoops down upon her nest. I 
heard the plate rattle on the tray, and 
at once the typewriter began again its 
loud, tuneless song. 

I retired late and rose early, but 
that unresting engine bade me “good 
night” and “good morning.” Jean in- 
formed me, however, that his master 
had slept from three until six. 

That day I could not stay long in 
the house, the machine and what it 
stood for had so got on my nerves, but 
two or three times I went into the 
library just to see if this extraordinary 
affair was going as before. On one or 
two of these occasions Villebois poked 
his head through the door, showing 
himself dirtier and more disheveled 
than ever, to tell me in loud, ringing 
words various things—what contempt 
he had for that man who was going to 
kill him; what a defiance he*was offer- 
ing to death; the great pleasure he had 
in writing to the last, and with what 
power he was writing. 

If he was mad, I thought, there was 


at least method and a vast persistence 


in his madness. Slowly, now that the 
unhappy novelty of the situation was 
wearing off, I began to appreciate the 
grandeur of this man’s behavior, in 
spite of his untidy appearance and 
gusty manner. To face death without 
fear is one thing, but to spend the 
last minute preceding the unhappy 
event in a splendid, a superhuman burst 
of creative energy—dh, that is some- 
thing different ! 

I began to see of what spiritual stuff 
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genius is made, and I dimly understggy 
that I was enjoying the rare Privilege 
of actually looking across the inevitable 
and impassable line which separates ms 
of common clay from the immortal 
What I saw had its ridiculous aspects 
—from the point of view of comme, 
clay—and it had its splendor. The 
common man spends his last hours on 
earth—if he has his way—in making 
his will, saying good-by, weeping, be. 
moaning his fate, praying, confessing; 
but here was a man, a genius, giving 
all, the last drop of blood, the last min- 
ute, the very last flicker of his precious 
flame, to beauty. 

But my heart was filled with bitter. 
ness. I thought of trying to find the 
friends of Villebois, none of whom ] 
knew, with a view to preventing the 
duel, but gave it up because I was sure 
that Villebois would not consent to 
such a thing. I tried to persuade my 
self that he might be lucky in the duel, 
but his account of his opponent’s prow- 
ess was too convincing, and I could not 
banish the conviction that the death 
of the better man was a foregone con- 
clusion. 

Thursday passed. Friday wore away. 
But there was no rest for the type 
writer. I had hoped that Villebois 
might quit his orgy of work in time to 
get a good night’s rest before the duel, 
but the late hours came and still the 
little bell in the den rang off another 
and another and another line of type. 

At last, wrung by suspense and full 
of foreboding, I went to bed. I had 
instructed old Jean to call me before 
daylight. I had resolved to follow Vik 
lebois to the scene of the duel. Brutal, 
direct, American projects were forming 
in my brain. Could I not follow him 
there, without his knowledge? Could 
I not hide in the bushes, at that early 
hour, without being seen, near the spot 
where Villebois would stand facing his 
assassin? Yes, and I could rush out 
with a mask on my face so that eve 
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Villebois himself would be unable to 
say it was I, and, muscular, hard-fisted 
animal that I am, I could smash that 
murderer to the earth with a single 
blow! I could break his jaw. I could 
even take a stone and kill him! And 
I could run away before they had re- 
covered from their astonishment and 
escape entirely. Yes, I would assuredly 
do something of the sort! 

For hours in bed my brain whirled 
with this project and kept me awake, 
and then I fell into a deep and sodden 
slumber. 

When at last I awoke, the sun was 
shining through my windows. With a 
cry of horror and remorse I leaped out 
of bed. The house was silent, omi- 
nously silent. 

“God!” I cried. “It is all over! That 
blackguard has killed him! Why didn’t 
that old fool call me! Why didn’t I 
awake! Now it is too late! Probably 
now they are bringing the body back 
to Paris.” 

In all haste I dressed and ran down- 
stairs, As I ran through the library I 
observed that the door of the den was 
standing partly open. The absolute si- 
lence of the house, overpowering and 
deadly, seemed to be exhaled from that 
open and empty little room as a deadly 
vapor is exhaled from the vat in which 
it is compounded. Before I knew it, 
forgetting my excitement, my haste, 
even my great distress, I stopped and 
stood still, opposite the door of the den. 
Yes, it was empty now, and silent—as 
far as its one-time occupant was con- 
cerned, empty and silent forever. And 
after what a sublime conflict within its 
narrow walls, what a heroic struggle! 

An irresistible fascination began to 
draw me toward the door. The novel! 
Was it finished? Had Villebois left 
behind him there, as he went to his 
death, a fragment or a finished master- 
Piece ? I, too, am a lover of the arts, 
even if I am not an artist, and for the 
moment the fascination of that ques- 
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tion possessed my imagination even to 
the exclusion of Villebois himself. 

Before I realized what I was doing, 
I had entered the den. 

In the middle of a squat oaken table 
stood the typewriter, neatly shrouded in 
a black tarpaulin. Directly behind the 
typewriter stood a neatly stacked pile 
ef manuscript. 

In an instant I had it in my hands, 
I looked at the last page. Yes, there 
was “The End” neatly and tragically 
typed, down under the last line, and 
under it the written signature of Paul 
Villebois. 

Finished! 

I began to run through the pages. 
It was a short novel, perhaps no more 
than sixty thousand words in length. I 
began to read passages here and there. 
I know the style of Villebois. I under- 
stand him and his method, even his mo- 
tive.. I understand his whole artistic 
thesis. I know what he came into the 
world to do. I had not read long be- 
fore I knew beyond any doubt that he 
had indeed written a great novel, re- 
markable for its highly concentrated 
form. It was no doubt his greatest piece 
of work. I found a rhythm in those 
sentences that excelled in beauty and in 
power the rhythm of any-prose I had 
ever read. 

I was elated. I was forgetting the 
tragic setting of the moment, when all 
at once it seemed to me that I heard 
something, perhaps a voice, from the 
direction of the breakfast room. 

“Come,” I said sternly, recalling my- 
self and feeling again within myself 
the weight of the catastrophe. “Come, 
I must find out from old Jean all that 
has happened, and see what I can do.” 

Putting down the manuscript and 
closing the door of the den behind me, 
I left the library. 

My agitation and distress of mind 
came back upon me. I forgot the novel, 
and I was calling aloud the name of 
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the old servant when I burst into the 
breakfast room. 

There sat Villebois. He was reading 
the morning paper and smoking a ciga- 
rette. 

He looked up at my unceremonious 
entrance. His face was very pale. 
There were dark rings under his eyes. 
But after his disheveled appearance of 
the few preceding days, he looked 
strangely immaculate in a fresh morn- 
ing suit and spotless linen. And on his 
face was an expression of ineffable 
calm. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed with a fine smile. 
“So you are up at last. You slept well, 
I hope?” 

“The duel!” I cried in an excess of 
joy at finding him alive and well. “The 
duel! Tell me about it. Did you, after 
all, disarm that scoundrel? God, I am 
glad to see you here! Tell me about the 
duel.” 

Villebois laid aside his paper and 
looked at me with a singular smile. 

“Sit down, my dear friend,” said he, 
“and I will tell you all about it.” 

I sat down and for a moment he was 
silent, regarding his strong, bony right 
hand which lay on his knee. Speaking 
deliberately, he said: 

“When you first came here you saw 
how I tried to drive myself to work 
on my new novel. You saw that I 
could not work. You thought I was 
in some sort of trouble. Indeed, I was 
in trouble. Do you know, my friend, 
what the trouble was?” 

“I cannot imagine,’ I murmured, 
“but ” 

“Everything pertaining to the duel 
was caused by that trouble. I must 
tell you briefly what it was in order to 
tell you about the duel itself. 

“In this novel of mine, Duret, my 
principal character, who is a great sci- 
entist, is engaged in putting into writ- 
ten form his whole scientific thesis. 
This work constitutes the capstone of 
his whole career. But just when he is 
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within fair striking distance of them 
ish of this great task, my Durepg 
stricken with a malady the exact natug 
of which is so well known to patholy 
gists that Duret himself is aware that 
he has but a certain number of months 
yet to live. But he is still able to work, 
The finish of his great task resolves 
itself into a conscious combat with 
death. Do you see the struggle?” 

I nodded my head. I had gathered 
something of this from scanning the 
novel itself. 

“Go on,” I said. 

“There, indeed,” went on Villebois, 
“is a great theme for a tragic novel, 
But imagine my consternation when ] 
discovered that I could not picture to 
myself the mental state of my hero 
Duret in his predicament! What did 
I know about the mental struggle of 
a man facing death? I have never 
been sick, even. I had conceived a trag- 
edy I could not give birth to. I could 
not cast into form my tragic hero, Du- 
ret. I was in despair. In that evil 
hour, do you know what I did, my 
friend?” 

“Tell me,” I said, trembling with im- 
patience. 

“In that evil hour I said to myself: 
‘But two kinds of men could under- 
stand well enough to write the mental 
struggle of my tragic hero, Duret. 
First, a mystic—and I am not a mystic. 
Second, a writer of power who is facing 
the same fatal ordeal as my tragic hero, 
Duret.’ And in that evil hour I said te 
myself: ‘How may I go about it to 
find myself facing the same fatal ordeal 
as my tragic hero, Duret? And I said 
to myself: ‘Ah, there is that expert 
swordsman, Gascoigne, who hates me 
enough to kill me. I will go to him!” 
Villebois paused, looked into my eyés 
for a moment, and went on. 

“In that same hour I went out into 
the city. I went to the café which I 
knew Gascoigne frequented. I found 
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" fim. I picked a quarrel with him. And not always understand such men as Gas- : 
ig when I came home that night, believe coigne. You see, I finished the novel 
Ire me, I knew well how to write the strug- at three o’clock this morning. I was 
lo- gle of my tragic hero, Duret, facing dressing to go to the dueling grounds 
rat death with his great task yet to be fin- when the street bell rang. The serv- 
ths ished; for by my coup I had become nt opened the door, thinkin8 my sec- 
tk, my tragic hero, Duret. onds had come. Instead, he admitted 
ves “Thus I went to work. Thus I wrote to my presence, Montour, one of Gas- 
ith the little novel, as you saw, in one week coigne’s own seconds. 
—facing death. At such a sacrifice “In considerable agitation, Montou 
red did I cast into form my tragic hero, handed me a note which he said he had 
the Duret.” received from Gascoigne about an hour 
And with a graceful motion Villebois before. He permitted me to keep the 
lifted the cigarette to his lips and blew note. Here it is.” 
ois, an immense ring of smoke into the air. Villebois spread out on his knee a — 
vel, At last, I said in a low voice: small piece of yellow paper and read 
“The duel? What happened there, 
to that you——” 
a “Ah, the duel! And Gascoigne!” _My Dear Montour: Paul Villebois is a 
did Villebois turned and gave me a whim- know better: than to. kill: their 
of sical look. distinguished countrymen—and I am not an 
ver “Gascoigne,” he repeated. “We do ordinary Frenchman. GASCOIGNE. 
rag: 
Du- 
evil 
my 
im- 
elf: 
der- 
ntal (Madame Olga Petrova.) 
we THE pomp of capitals long left to rust 
ae, Glows in her flesh and her ironic eyes. 
cing Gazing on her, old pageantries arise 
sem, Of queens and splendid courtesans, whose lust 
d to Was power to loot a peacock throne, or thrust 
‘® Satraps to battle for their beauty’s prize. 
deal Thus Theodora flaunted, and none otherwise 
7 La Pompadour and Lais gone to dust. 
be Her wit is a keen weapon wrought for war 
n! Against the grayness of democracy. 
eyes No broadsword this, but a bright scimitar, 
Tempered in flame and edged with subtlety. 
into Her art is life; in braver days than this 
ch I She would have throned it with Semiramis. 
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AGGIE McGINTY’S youth 
was passed in a flat over a 
saloon in Ninth Avenue, New 
York, beneath roaring elevated trains. 
Under the careless eye of her prolific 
mother and the beery supervision of 
her male parent she bloomed into ado- 
lescence, a strong and fearless child. 
This milieu developed in her a love for 
chewing gum, investigating garbage 
barrels, and what in other walks of life 
would be known as making the bour- 
geois sit up. 

The child’s voice was shrill and her 
speech Elizabethan in its frankness. In 
the mastery of Ninth Avenue’s argot 
there was none to excel her. A certain 
modern authority’s book on the Ameri- 
can language would have been a chapter 
the richer, I’m sure, had he encountered 
Maggie at this period of her vocabulari- 
cal development. 

A mop of coarse black hair made 
a frame for Maggie’s elfish face. Her 
nose was charmingly retroussé. Her 
lips, deep pink and infantile, parted 
when she flashed her gamin smile to 
reveal a set of unimpeachable teeth 
that shone like snow bathed in sun- 
light. And Maggie’s eyes! Soulful and 
limpid, they. reflected in their depths 
mankind’s multiple sorrows. They 
could gaze on a dill pickle and cheese 
sandwich filched from the free-lunch 
counter of McGinty, pére, with the 
look of spiritual intensity which one 
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By Solita Solano 


Author of “The Little Grand Duchess,” ete, 


sees in the face of a nun at her 
devotions. 

One afternoon of her fifteenth year, 
Maggie wandered west into forbidden 
territory. Posters flamed a red and 
yellow lure outside a motion-picture 
house, announcing that Dottie Dimples, 
a popular young star of the cinema, 
could be seen within for the not um 
reasonable price of ten cents. Maggie 
had ten cents—five pennies and a nickel 
—tied in the corner of a handkerchief 
which strict realism forces me to say 
was a lamentably soiled and crumpled 
object. 

Maggie never regarded life with a 
careless gesture after that first hour 
of enchantment. The “movies” became 
a paradisiacal region to which she 
escaped from the commonplaces of the 
home flat and the life of the street, 
which now bored her. For a year she 
watched her screen heroines, longingly, 
adoringly. She copied their hairdress- 
ing, their mannerisms. Only her pum 
gent speech remained unchanged. 
Gradually her life became one long réle 
and she acted untiringly to a jeering, 
scoffing family. 

The realization that many girls she 
saw on the screen were far less favored 
by nature than she, overcame Maggie's 
none-too-developed awareness of home 
ties. One morning she arranged her 
hair in the approved ingénue curls, 
turned in her collar much too far, and 
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set out for the streets in which are—or, 
rather, were—studios. 

For many days Maggie stood in line 
watching the magic gate open to receive 
only those chosen of the gods. But en- 
nui was not included among her varied 
sensations. She listened, credulously at 
first, as women and girls told sparkling 
tales of “When I was starring in ‘A 
Tigress at Bay,’” and “How I taught 
Griffith all he knows.” One day Maggie 
asked bluntly of a much-feathered 
young woman, “Whatinel are ye doin’ 
here, then? ; 

“What a vulgar person!” sniffed 
Griffith’s preceptress. 

Maggie countered with an interjec- 
tion that made her companions break 
into little shrieks of pretended horror 
and which served, curiously, to open 
the door of opportunity. A famous di- 
rector, harried toward nervous pros- 
tration, chanced to be rushing out to an 
important business appointment just as 
the women’s exclamations broke out. 

His attention was directed to the defi- 
ant Maggie, at bay in her corner. He 
stopped short. He stared hard. Mag- 
gie’s sharp senses warned her that this 
was a crisis, and her eyes took on the 
soulful expression of an Italian ma- 
donna. The director beckoned. Mag- 
gie approached him jauntily. She was 
in her natural element, for were not 
the bourgeois sitting up? 

“Been in pictures?” demanded the 
director. 

“No.” 

“Come here to-morrow morning at 
eight o’clock, Can you make it as early 
as that ?” 

“Say, I'll be here before youse is 
up,” responded Maggie warmly. 

Her speech did not offend the direc- 
tor’s ear for his beginnings were as 
humble as her own. Anyway, would 


not the gentle art of correct diction be 
lost in movieland ? 

“Well, kid, you look pretty good to 
me!” said the director the next morn- 


~ ingénues. 
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ing, jamming his cigar into a corner 
of his mouth. “You've got pep and 
some eyes! Now you make up your 
mind to treat me right and I’ll see what 
I can do for you,” he finished. 

Maggie pinned a note on the family 
pillows just as she had often seen it 
done in the “movies,” saying she had 
gone to San Francisco to be married. 
Then she took the subway to Seventy- 
second Street and took possession of 
her new apartment. Within its con- 
fines she learned table manners of a 
sort, the habit of the daily bath, and 
more of that indirect appeal before 
which logic is confounded. She denied 
herself the joy of perfumed chewing 
gum and even tried to read a book. 

She passed every day at the studio, 
sometimes “suping,” always watching 
and practicing how best to “register” 
her eyes. Finally the director found a 
chance for her in a small part. While 
the camera was grinding, Maggie did 
not forget any of her shy and charm- 
ing glances. She shook her long curls 
and buried her head in her lover’s 
shoulder according to the formule of 
And she did not need glyc+ 
erin or onions to call forth pearly tears 
from her sad eyes. Altogether, she 
was a “find.” Every one said that. 

For two years minor rdles were hers 
—and other directors. Between direc- 
tors she amused herself with actors, 
and it must be admitted that she 
liked them better, poor child! With 
each new affair she became more art- 
less and limpid-eyed. The public, ador- 
ing such ethereal innocence, began to 
demand Marguerite de Migraine—as 
she was now known—in three thousand 
letters a week—or so her press agent 
said. 

Now, one of four things can make 
a star: money, influence, a doting di- 
rector, and the well-known vox populi. 
But only the last can support her at 
stellar heights. With two of these es- 
sentials Maggie’s success was assured. 
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“The most popular star in pictures, 
Mademoiselle Marguerite de Migraine, 
will be seen next week in “The Rag- 
picker’s Child,” reads the press agent’s 
dope sheet. “This will be the most in- 
teresting role yet played by The Mi- 
graine. The public will be interested 
to learn that Mademoiselle is rapidly 
progressing in English. When she 
came to our shores she could speak 
only Italian, Spanish, Russian, Turkish, 
Swedish, and her native French.” 

One recent day Maggie instructed 
her imported chauffeur to drive slowly 
down Ninth Avenue. Leaning dis- 
creetly forward, she saw again the Mc- 
Ginty homestead, that “chic chateau in 
Versailles,” of which her press agent 
had written so frequently. On the 
pavement three little brothers were 
playing, while the youngest McGinty, 
of whose existence Maggie was un- 
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aware, sucked a lollypop in the @oum 
way. As the smart limousine passep 
the three children stared up at Maggie 
without curiosity or recognition, 
Now, if this were not a true story 
I would tell you that Maggie hastened 
to shrink back into a corner of her car, 
there to weep piteously for the inno 
cent days of yore when her soul, if 
not her skin, was clean, Actually, Mag. 
gie did nothing of the sort. He 
shaved and penciled eyebrows con 
tracted in a frown of disgust. She 
dipped in her gold mesh bag, brought 
forth a scent bottle, and applied it to 
her nostrils—those delicate orifices 
which were being offended by the odor 
of the corner garbage barrel. Her sum- 
ming up of the situation was brief, and 
expressed her poignant emotions, 
“Ugh!” exclaimed Marguerite de 
Migraine of Versailles, France. 


THE COMFORTABLE PEOPLE 


JN the ground and under green, 
By the brooding tower or steeple, 
They who happily have been 
Are the comfortable people, 
For they rest entirely there, 
Void of toil, and free of care. 


Darkness which is not a night 

May enfold their endless dreaming, 
But they do not need a light, 

Having done with sight and seeming. 


They are not like me and you, 
For they know their state is true, 
In the earth and under snow, 

Or the dandelion’s glow, 

Near the quiet tower or steeple. 
Ah, the comfortable people— 
Those unharmable and gray, 
Dreaming deeply out of day. 


P. H. BELKNAP. 
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CAN’T, of course, stop you from 

running away with that poor beg- 

gar; but you will have to make 
your choice between him and me. I 
shall never consent to your marrying 
an imprudent, impoverished dreamer 
who doesn’t know the value of a se- 
cure bank account and who can never 
earn one.” 

Aimée, sitting indolently in the cosy 
armchair before the blazing fireplace 
in the drawing-room of the mansion in 
Oldport, New York, recognized that 
tone in her father’s voice which ad- 
mitted of no further successful argu- 
ment. She realized well that quality in 
it which, to her as to his business asso- 
ciates, conveyed the fact that the strong 
mind of Peter T. Monte Carlton was 
set. He used that particularly low, 
rather drawling, but emphatic accent so 
seldom that, when he did, it had its de- 
sired effect. 

Carlton hardly ever used it_toward 
Aimée. He had given his daughter, 
on whom he had lavished all of his deep 
love since his wife had died some years 
ago, everything the world had to offer 
of culture—such as can be obtained at 
expensive schools and through travel 
tours—and of luxury, such as Fifth 
Avenue afforded. It was seldom that 
he denied her anything her caprice 
might even remotely desire. 

The last time Aimée remembered her 
father having adopted his utterly utter 
tone with her, was when she had wanted 
to go to the circus and sit in the gallery 
and eat peanuts and mingle with the 
joyous crowds that appeared so much 
happier and gayer than she and her 
friends always seemed, sitting rather 
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stiffly in one of the boxes below. Per-- 
haps Carlton thought it was good to 
deny his daughter some immaterial 
thing—to help build her character, 
don’t you know—or perhaps it was his 
pride. Anyway, he had announced 
that no one in their set was doing it, 
and there was no excuse for her being 
a pioneer. 

Her complete knowledge of her 
father had made Aimée determine, at 
that time, to give in to him. She knew 
it was as useless to send an army 
against the Rock of Gibraltar as to 
try to batter down her father’s forti- 
fications after he had used that tone. It 
was not for nothing that he had often 
been dubbed a “man of iron.” Maybe 
he kept up his reputation thus built, be- 
cause he never became heated, and thus 
malleable. No one had ever seen Carl- 
ton anything but cool and controlled. 

She did go, though. When she had 
decided not to make any further direct 
frontal attacks, she also had resolved to 
circumvent him. She induced Con- 
stance Parker, whose father had eight 
million dollars to Carlton’s seven, to 
arrange a society “poverty party,” ac- 
cording to the stipulations of which 
each one was to dress up in any old 
thing and all go to the circus—in the 
gallery. Aimée mutely passed over the 
formal invitation to her father. 

Carlton’s social code was simple. He 
couldn’t criticize the conduct of his so- 
cial superiors, and so Aimée went to the 
circus and sat in the gallery, ate pea- 
nuts, and watched the clowns and the 
trained elephants and the acrobats who 
swung high in the air almost opposite 
her seat, and enjoyed herself hugely. 
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She was thinking of this episode as 
she listened to her father’s objection 
to her marriage to John Cairsdale. She 
had not expected this opposition. John 
had no money, to be sure; but, as 
Aimée sagely observed, you couldn’t 
make love to gold, unless it were of 
the quality of which John’s heart was 
made. She loved John, and he had 
asked her to be his wife. What had 
money to do with that? It would be a 
lark being the wife of a poor, strug- 
gling writer in some tiny studio, with 
lots of odd, artistic folk to drop in on 
them now and then, she thought. Aimée 
could always idealize a situation. 

Aimée lifted her glance from the fire 
and looked at her father. Carlton, his 
reddish beard, cut Vandyke style, 
shining in the reflected glow, sat op- 
posite her. His kind blue eyes were half 
closed, but she knew that, for once, the 
usual merry twinkle was absent. She 


had appraised his voice with certainty, 
guided by her infrequent, but vital, ex- 


periences in the matter. 

“All right, dad,” she said finally. 
“Whom has your lordship picked out 
for me? Shall I see my beloved future 
better half before I meet him at the 
altar?” 

Carlton smiled a little as he looked 
back at her. 

“See here, Sunny,” he answered, 
using the nickname given her because 
of her wealth of golden hair that was 
now massed as a crown about her head, 
“you know I want you to be happy. 
You can’t be happy with a poor man. 
You aren’t used to it. Let me make 
you a proposition.” 

“Tt seems to me you just made one to 
me. You know, I usually say ‘both’ 
when you say ‘which.’ It’s sheer greed. 
Better give me one, without a choice.” 

“You want to throw yourself away 
on a poor man whom you think you 
love. You are only twenty. You have 
never worked. You don’t know what 
hardship, what toil and skimping and 


doing without things means. Come 
and work in my office half a year and 
be my housekeeper for half a year, and 
bet you. a husband you will marry 
a man who can spare you from worse 
things—real poverty, not the kind 
you’ve been playing at with me.” 

Aimée looked slightly bored at this 
suggestion. 

“You have left me no choice at all,” 
she declared lazily. “My greed isn't 
aroused by this thing at all. I’m com- 
pelled to answer ‘neither.’ Let’s for- 
get it. I’m going to bed.” 

Aimée kissed her father, looking at 
him mischievously and a little amusedly 
for a moment, then went to her own 
room. She had no intention of for- 
getting the matter, however. She wasn't 
worried over her father’s refusal to let 
her marry a poor man. She was merely 
somewhat perplexed. 

She sat down on her bed and took 
from the dressing table a photograph 
of John. She looked attentively at the 
face she knew so well. It was the pic- 
ture of a wholesome man, with frank 
features, and she knew he had a bril- 
liant mind and was handsome. Her 
father didn’t object to John personally, 
she decided. In fact, he rather liked 
him. But he didn’t want his daughter 
to drift into poverty. John himself had 
no doubt his manuscripts would some 
day bring him wealth. But Aimée was 
vitally concerned with the present. 

Before delivering his ultimatum, her 
father had made a concession. He had 
offered to take the young man into his 
office and train him in business. In 
five years, perhaps ten, he stated, John 
might become a rich and useful mem- 
ber of society. 

Aimée had laughed. She didn’t want 
to wait a generation before getting mar- 
ried. Her joy of life was too intense, 
her desires too keen for her to play the 
patient- -Griselda réle. Besides, John 
in a business office! She laughed my 
It was too absurd. 
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Her eyes took on an increasingly 
dreamy look as she stared at the pho- 
tograph before her. She was thinking 
hard. Half an hour later she threw 
back her head, sent a peal of laughter 
vibrating through the room, went to 
bed, and slept blissfully through the 
night. 

John was not surprised when Aimée 
told him of her father’s opposition. He 
had been fearing it, but, with the in- 
dolence of youth and a happy-go-lucky 
acceptance of the inevitable, he had 
made no plans. 

“There is only one thing you can 
do,” Aimée confidently told him. “Go 
away for a year and make a huge for- 
tune. “It’s being done every day. I 
know it. Any magazine will tell you 
about such feats. Then, when you 
come back with fabulous millions, I'll 
fall on your shoulder and say: ‘John, 
I'd have married you without your 
money, anyhow.’ Isn’t that the way it 
goes in our modern fairy stories?” 

John knew by the look in her eyes 
how much she loved him. He also 

knew her deep affection for her father, 
and there were doubts in his mind 
about his ability to make the world 
yield him opulence in three hundred 
and sixty-five days. He voiced his ap- 
prehension. 


“You know, dear, I don’t think I 


. can make much money next year. If 


Tripleweeks buys my novel, or if I 
could place some of my scenarios, that 
might start me, but s 

“John,” Aimée insisted, “I know you 
can acquire a fortune in a year. We 
are going to get married a year from 
to-morrow. I know it because I trust 
you and have faith in your ability. You 
think you don’t care for money and 
can’t make any. You do! You can! 
You will! Go away for a year—any- 
where, Write or dig gold or find a coal 
mine. Keep on chasing the rainbow 
for the pot of gold. Perhaps you'll 
find it. Don’t write to anybody, not 
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even to me. Then, come back a year 
from to-day. I'll meet you for lunch- 
eon at the Clarevoy. I ordered a table 
reserved this morning. I'll wait for 
you until you appear. And the lunch 
is to be on you.” 

They talked it over at great length. 
Her absolute confidence in him suc- 
ceeded almost in dispelling John’s dis- 
belief in his own financial incompe- 
tence. He made promises with a heart 
filled with hope. Perhaps a trace of 
doubt remained, but he was buoyed 
by the revelation of Aimée’s unbounded 
love for him. 


Oldport was a New York suburb 
that, inherently, was not different from 
other suburbs in which wealth and so- 
ciety are entrenched. It sheltered 
snobs and social climbers, as well as 
those who were human, though rich. 

But certainly, everybody knew every- 
body else, and there were few things 
about the families in the town that re- 
mained secret very long. The one mys- 
tery that for six months had kept gos- 
sip buzzing, was the disappearance of 
John Cairsdale. Everybody had liked 
the young writer, who had lived for 
years in Oldport, in a little bungalow 
to which he had moved after his 
father’s death had left him with only a 
small income. 

While no one of the gossips discerned 
the real reason for John’s absence, 
somehow the rumor had spread that 
he had gone to prospect for gold. It 
was a pleasing tale and was widely 
credited. 

Fred Boyd, the real estate man who 
was said to control more New York 
property than any one else, was talking 
to Tom Long, the reporter of the town 
weekly. 

“By the way,” he was saying, “here’s 
a good ‘personal’ for you. John Cairs- 
dale—you remember, he left about six 
months ago—must have struck it rich. 
His lawyer has just arranged through 
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me to lease a large store on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I don’t know what they are going 
to do with it, but it costs a lot of 
money. What do you think he struck?” 

“Sounds dazzling,” Tom _ rejoined. 
“He’s a good sort. Hope it’s big.” 

At all events, it made a good story 
for the paper. Peter T. Monte Carlton 
gasped when he glanced over the col- 
umn of “personals” a week later. 

He could hardly believe it. Still, the 
evidence was there. That the easy-go- 
ing, romantic John could have gone into 
business and made money appeared in- 
credible. He was left with no valid 
Objections, if Aimée still wanted to 
marry John. He wasn’t quite sure 
whether he was satisfied with the de- 
velopment of events. 

From that week on, the paper car- 
ried frequent news notices of John’s 
growing wealth. It was stated that the 
small, but costly, new mansion that was 
being built in the most exclusve sec- 
tion.of the exclusive town, was for 
Cairsdale. Next, came a description of 
a sumptuous foreign automobile that he 
had ordered installed in his garage back 
of the new house. Shortly before the 
day set by Aimée for his return, the 
suburbanites saw servants busy about 
the house. 

“Sunny,” admitted Carlton, “I am 
afraid I made a mistake about John. I 
can’t explain it, because it still seems 
absurd that 1 should have been wrong. 
I was sure I knew him thoroughly. But 
the facts convince me. You know his 
latest venture ?”’ 

Aimée smiled and shook her head. 

“He’s gone and opened up the big- 
gest tea room and soda fountain on the 
Avenue,” her father went on. “I was 
puzzled when he took that place, so I 
looked it over. His name was painted 
on the show window only to-day. He 
may be rich, but I know he’s got no 
sense. Imagine a man gambling a lot 
of money on a soda shop! It isn’t dig- 
nified.” 
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“Daddy,” asked Aimée softly, comp 
ing up to him and laying her cheek 
against his rough beard. “Daddy, if 
John comes back and still wants 
me——”’ 

“My dear girl,” Carlton interrupted, 
“if he can give you the sort of life that 
will make you happy, why, the cruel, 
stony heart of your monster of a dad 
will be softened, and you may marry 
him the day after he arrives,’ 

Aimeée slipped away to plan her dress 
for the next day’s luncheon and to give 
some final orders to a chauffeur and a 
selected group of servants. 

John got off the train at the little sta- 
tion early the next morning. He was 
nattily dressed, as was his custom, but 
nothing in his appearance bespoke the 
evidence of wealth which a man of his 
possessions might be expected to show. 
As he stood for a few moments look- 
ing about him, after the few other 
passengers who had alighted from the 
same train had hurried off, a chauffeur 
came up to him. 

“Howdy, Mr. Cairsdale,” he greeted 
John, as though he knew him. “The 
car’s waiting for you.” 

For a second John felt slightly con- 
fused. So Aimée had sent the car! It 
was thoughtful, just like her, to do that. 
She must have ordered it to wait until 
he arrived, for, of course, she wasn't 
aware of the train on which he would 


come in. He had not written her. Was. 


Aimée herself in the car? 

He walked eagerly behind the chauf- 
feur. The car was a new one, of a for- 
eign make. 

“She must have bought this re- 
cently,” he thought. 

Cairsdale jumped into the empty 
machine. The chauffeur seemed to 
have been told where he lived, for he 
didn’t await directions. 

Long before they came to the Cairs- 
dale bungalow, the automobile dived 
down a private roadway and halted be- 
fore a smart little mansion, The 
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chauffeur leaned over and opened the 
door. John was about to remonstrate 
with him, when his eyes fell on the 
name plate. The neat letters spelled 
“John Cairsdale.” 

As he stood in the road, looking at 
the house, John felt dazed. Then his 
imagination got busy. He had read of 
similar things. He had written about 
such situations. How the deuce did 
heroes behave under these conditions, 


he asked himself wildly? And what. 


was he to do? It flashed through his 
mind that cases of mistaken identity 
often turned out in most amusing fash- 
ion. 


His training, his romantic mind, told 


him that here was adventure, flirting 
with him perhaps for the first time in 
his life, drawing him into its coils, if 
he cared but to accept the challenge. 

His hesitation vanished. Whatever 
happened, he had all of four hours be- 
fore he must keep his engagement for 
lunch with Aimée. He decided to play 
the part that had been so accidentally 
thrust upon him. 

Resolutely he walked up to the front 
door of the house. The door opened 
as if he had pronounced an “open 
sesame” before a fairy grotto. A serv- 
ant—John had almost expected to find 
a jinni, but it was merely a very human 
and very young maid who was pleasant 
to look upon—let him in. 

Certainly, thought John, whoever 
owned that house had evidenced ex- 
quisite taste in furnishing it. It was 
fitted out with a view to comfort and 
coziness rather than ostentation, though 
John realized, as he wandered through 
the rooms downstairs, that it was richly 
done. The breakfast table was set for 
one. He was hungry and ate with rel- 
ish, the butler waiting on him. 

John decided to talk little to the serv- 
ants, who seemed to accept him as the 
master of the house. From some stray 
temarks of the butler, when he ad- 
dressed him, he learned that the serv- 
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ants were all new and had been engaged 
by the head of the house while the latter 
was away. 

After breakfast, John continued his 
explorations, wondering what had be= 
come of the other man. The bedroom 
fascinated him. It was done in sky 
blue, the decorations of the room car- 
rying out an unusually artistic scheme. 

“He must be married to a young 
woman,” reflected John, as he inspected 
an unmistakably feminine dressing ta- 
ble, on which dainty little articles were 
laid out in order. 

He half humorously began to picture 
the scene that might ensue if the owner 
of the house should come while he was 
there. His train of thought was broken 
when one of the servants came to ask 
whether he would need the car again 
that day. He looked at his watch. He 
would just have time to get to the 
Clarevoy if he started immediately. He 
gave orders to have the car brought 
to the door. 

On the way to the city he reflected 
whimsically that his adventure would 
make a good plot for the movies. Then 
he forgot all about scenarios that he 
might write and focused his mind on 
the reunion that awaited him. His 
longing to see Aimée was intense. He 
wondered whether she would wear that 
fluffy pink gown in which he liked her 
best, and the pert hat with the upturned 
brim that he adored so, and 
whether 

The car stopped with a jerk between 
two crosstown streets on Fifth Avenue, 
rudely jolting John out of his musings. 
He had not even noticed that they had 
already driven down the Avenue and 
were now within four blocks of the 
Clarevoy. 

Apparently something had gone 
wrong with the machine. The chauf- 
feur got out of the car to investigate. 
John watched him idly, then let his gaze 
stray to the sidewalk and the shops 
beyond. All at once he gasped, startled, 
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This mistaken identity business—what 
the deuce—— 

Opposite him was an immaculate 
shop. Through the plate-glass window 
he could see the white marble and sil- 
ver of the soda fountain. On the other 
side were glass cases filled with candy. 
Attractive girls were serving eager cus- 
tomers. Beyond, people were eating. 
But what held John’s eyes was the 
fame in gold lettering on the window: 
“John Cairsdale.” 

The trouble with the machine seemed 
to have been slight. The chauffeur, 
with a quick look at John, jumped back 
to his place and whirred on toward the 
Clarevoy. 

John’s mind, after seeing the shop, 
refused to function. His name was not 
such a common one, yet it seemed to 
confront him everywhere. He did not 
revive mentally until almost mechani- 
cally he had managed to get into the 
dining room of the hotel, there to be- 
hold Aimée, seated at a table in a fluffy 
pink gown, the brim of her picture hat 
saucily upturned. 

“I knew you would come on time,” 
was her greeting in words, but her eyes 
sent John a more tender welcome that 
thrilled his whole being. 

“T’ve come, but am I myself?” he 
queried irrelevantly. 

“No, dear,” Aimée retorted. 
are mine.” 

“But you don’t even know——” 

“Yes, I do. I have known you too 
long not to know that you can——” 

The waiter interrupted. Aimée 
watched John order lavishly of food 
and the most expensive champagne. 

“Let’s enjoy this lunch and talk about 
affairs later. I’ve got ever so many 
things to tell you before we get married 
to-morrow.” 

He did. Aimée had not realized be- 
fore that love could be so entrancing a 
subject that one could forget that he 
is waiting for his companion to reveal 
success or failure. 


“You 
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John was just about to launch reluge 
tantly into that part of the story in 
words, and let his. eyes carry on the 
former topic, when the head waiter 
came over with a check in one hand and 
a pencil in the other. 

“Will you please sign for this, Mr, 

Cairsdale?” he inquired. 
_ John’s mind began to whirl dizzily, 
Confound it! This was getting annoy- 
ing. A joke was well enough, but this 
seemed like persistent persecution, 
Still, his good nature triumphed. 

“I prefer to settle it,” he said affably, 
He took out a large bill and paid the 
waiter. 

“This is the oddest case of mistaken 
identity I’ve ever heard of,” he ex- 
plained to Aimée. He told her what 
had occurred to him earlier in the day, 
ending up with: “And now this chap 
thinks I’m somebody else., It's really 
exciting, though. Wonder who my 
double is! You ought to see the house 
—just the thing for newlyweds, it 
strikes me. Without doubt, the man 
who built it and furnished it has good 
taste.” 

“But John,” Aimée said, leaning 
over, “how can you afford to spend so 
much here?” 

“Didn't I say we'd get married to- 
morrow?” fairly shouted John, while 
Aimée glanced anxiously about to see 
if people had heard. “You know those 
scenarios I had when I went away? 
I didn’t think they’d go as well as my 
novel. When I got out West, I tried 
to sell my stories and my novel, but 
they were refused. One day I found 
one of those punchy advertising leaf- 
lets that some of the film people put out. 
Well, it simply shrieked at me to try 
my luck with them. It was an Eastern 
concern, rather new, I believe, and it 
fell for the stuff. I used an assumed 
name, because I didn’t think much of 
them, and in a way, it was a last hope. 
The pictures went bigger than anything 
the producers had tried. They want 
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more—as much as I can do—and they 


. pay exorbitant rates. So I am rich— 


not as rich as your dad, but surely he 
can’t object now.” 

“What did you say the name of the 
concern was?” she asked. 

“The Belmosco Film Company,” he 
replied. 

Aimée burst into laughter. 

“So you are Jack Delcar,” she 
flashed at him. 

John looked at her quickly. 

“How do you know?” he asked. 

“John, dear,” Aimée confessed be- 
tween waves of laughter that swept 
over her spasmodically, ‘“I—oh, 
John! I was so sure you couldn’t make 
any money—— Do you remember 
what the fiction heroines always say at 
the end when their lovers come back 
rich?” 

Aimée interrupted the thread of her 
thoughts. Her hazel eyes looked be- 
yond John, seeing misty, dreamlike pic- 
tures that represented her hopes and 
longings and fears and the desire to 
fulfill her life in her own way. 

“Once upon a time,” she resumed 
lightly, “there lived in a little town 
three people—an old man, a maiden, 
and a youth, The old man wanted 
nothing more from life than to see his 
daughter happy. But the youth was 
poor, and the man sent him away to be- 
come eligible by amassing the sordid 
money which the maiden neither 
wanted nor cared for. After he had 
gone, the maiden was afraid that if he 
came back without the golden fleece, 
their love would be cheated. So she re- 
versed the old fairy story and played 
the Princess Charming to the man who 
was beyond the financial pale.” 

Her eyes, sparkling now with sup- 
pressed mirth, met his look, fastened 
upon her. 

“But the people were modern, John,” 
she went on. “There was nothing I 
feared more than that you might not 
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succeed, so I determined I would make 
you succeed even if you failed. You 
were right about that concern, the Bel- 
mosco. It would have failed, had it not 
been for the pictures you sent in. That 
is why it now really and truly belongs 
to you.” 

“But how do you know about the 
Belmosco people?” he asked. “And 
why does it belong to me? I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

“It’s mine, John—it’s mine and 
yours. Let me tell you all about it from 
the beginning. 

“I started it with a little borrowed 
capital that I got from friends who 
knew me. I wasn’t the active manager, 
but I let experts run it, so you would 
have a successful business when you 
came back. 

“After we filmed your first play, the 
business made lots of money, heaps and 
heaps of it. Of course, I didn’t know 
they were your plays, but to make cer- 
tain of the credit finally going to you, 
I did the thing in your name, and then 
used the money we made to build you 
the house and buy a car and start the 
soda shop—I do so like sodas, John, 
and candy—and got you an account 
here, because I thought if you came 
back after having failed a 

Light burst upon John. He laughed, 
as he remembered the morning’s inci- 
dents that had seemed so inexplicable 
to him. 

“Excuse me a moment, dear,” he 
said, and left the table. 

“The last order I got from the con- 
cern which we both own,” he explained 
on his return, “was a Fifth Avenue pic- 
ture. Since we are living a romance, 
I have called up the studio and asked 
them to send a couple of men to film 
us together this afternoon. We'll ride 
up in the car to the store, yours and 
mine, and to the house, mine and yours, 
and the scenes will work nicely into the 
new play.” 
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“You left out the crowning scene of whispered half coyly, half proudly; fj 
all,” remarked Aimée, as she prepared she would have been willing to braveg 
to walk out with John. world in arms for the man she loved, 

“Which one is that?” much more a battery of cinematograph 

“Our wedding to-morrow,” she cameras. 


AUTRE TEMPS 


you laughed but a moment ago 
At that pictured group on the sands, 
Taken such ages ago, 
When we loved, and, loving, held hands, 


_ We were standing a little back, 
Ah, none of them knew the thrill 
We felt when our hot hands touched, 
And none of them ever will! 


Yet you jeer at the hats and sleeves, 
And fashions now ten years dead! 

Do you jeer at the boy who loved, 
And the trembling words that he said? 


I can make love much better now 

Than I did, when we stood by the sea; 
And I do not stammer or blush 

When a maid’s eyes fall on me. 


But I wish I could laugh with you 
At that pictured group on the sands, 
Taken such ages ago 
When we loved, and, loving, held hands. 
WyNpDHAM Martyn. 
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ADAME DE LEON was a 
M charming woman. 

She had been young and 
beautiful a great many years, and her 
glowing autumn had but lately faded 
into a magnificent winter of marble 
and silver. Even now her Bourbon 
profile was as clear-cut, her jet black 
eye as fiery, her carriage as regal as 
ever. There was no note of resigna- 
tion in her old age. She had lived 
fully, and, frankly, had had enough. 
If now Fate decreed that she should 
tarry a little longer, she was willing 
to do so with good grace, as a mere 
spectator, but as a spectator full of 
keen interests and broad sympathies. 
That she was appreciated, was amply 
proved by her wide circle of enthusi- 
astic friends. 

Every Friday evening during the sea- 
son Madame de Leon was “at home”’ 
to her friends. Swathed in ecclesi- 
astic style with the softest of ivory- 
colored laces, leaning lightly against 
the rich mulberry velvet of her great 
chair, she looked a queen, surrounded 
by adoring subjects. And she deserved 
their adoration, for she was one of 
those rare geniuses: a perfect hostess. 
In her house one forgot the money 
spent on entertaining, for the grace 
spent thereon; one forgot the brilliant 
display of subtly used wealth, for the 
display of brilliance she subtly drew 
from her guests. She knew how to 
_ by making others appear charm- 


By Helen Woljeska 


Author of “Poor Pierrot,” etc. 


In one of Madame de Leon’s sump- 
tuous drawing-rooms hung a strange 
picture. 

It was not large. It hung in an in- 
conspicuous place, yet somehow it 
seemed to dominate the scene and at- 
tract the eye of every one as soon as 
he entered the room. Many questions 
had been asked of Madame de Leon 
about the young man it represented. 
Fantastic had been the conjectures 
concerning the word “Loogaroo,” which 
was faintly, almost falteringly, traced 
on the matting just below the queer, 
half faded daguerrotype. 

In a dim but decided way Madame 
de Leon’s friends connected the picture 
with her youth in the French West 
Indies. Was not the almost black silver 
frame fashioned in garlands of rank 
tropical foliage? Was not the costume 
of the dark, handsome, rather malign- 
ant-faced man that of the early sixties? 
All kinds of possibilities suggested 
themselves, concerning che s:. ster pic- 
ture and their fascinating hostess. 

No doubt her life, so rich and color- 
ful even now, mut have been a riot of 
desires and ambitions once—and the 
original of the daguerreotype must 
have played an important rdéle in that 
far-away time, or else, how should he 
come to the honor of having his picture 
part of her daily life, when so many 
intermediary passions must have been 
forgotten? All kinds of veiled allu- 
sions as well as open questions were 
ventured, in an effort to start Madame 
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de Leon on the subject, but all in vain. 
She would only smile and, changing 
the subject, dismiss the Loogaroo from 
her friends’ conversation and from her 
own thoughts. 

But there were times when she was 
not quite so successful in doing this 
latter. Sometimes, in the dusk of day, 
when she sat alone and allowed her 
fancy to wander among colorful mem- 
ories, the thought of the Loogaroo 
would suddenly spring at her, as a 
phantom out of the gloom! He would 
seize her heart and take possession of 
her completely, and not be denied, until, 
once more, she had lived through the 
whole brilliant episode, down to the 
cruel end. Motionless she would sit, 
in helpless abandon, while the pictures 
of these far-away times shifted before 
her in glittering procession. 


Madame de Leon’s father had been 
a wealthy planter in Martinique. Her 
mother had died at her birth, and Lou- 


louze, a coal-black negress, nursed her 


through babyhood and _ childhood. 
When she was eight years old her 
father took her to a convent in France, 
where she stayed until, at sixteen, her 
education was pronounced finished. 
Then she returned to the West Indies. 
That happened in the early sixties. 
Coming straight from the cool gray 
peace of her Parisian convent, the pas- 
sionately colored, tropical life she was 
now toe e- shocked and repulsed the 
young girl. Even as she stood on board 
ship, approaching her home, the high- 
keyed, jeweled beauty of its first vi- 
sion roused nothing in her heart but 
ardent yearings for the gentle, gray 
rains and the cool flowers of France. 
Dazzling in brilliant sunshine, Mar- 
tinique, the marvelous, lay before her, 
stretching itself voluptuously in the em- 
brace of an emerald and sapphire sea. 
Among dark, exuberant foliage shim- 
mered white, flat-roofed houses; above 
them rose the light-green, undulating 


expanse of cane fields; and one 
heights somber masses of tropical foray 
silhouetted themselves against the dam 
zling sky. A tropical forest! Its savage 
and sinister beauty filled her with awe 
It brought back vaguely terrifying 
memories of its phantom inhabitants, 
its obi, sorceresses, soucoujous and 
loogaroos, whose evil presence had in 
vaded all her old nurse’s tales. She 
felt as if she were approaching a land 
of ghosts, and her heart shuddered with 
forebodings. 

Her father’s house stood on the flank 
of Morne d’Orange, fully five hundred 
feet up from the sea. An antiquated 
dwelling it was, with foundation mas 
sive as a fortress, and huge, broad bak 
conies of stone. From those one could 
look far across the land, with its whis- 
pering wilderness of cane, its white, 
winding road fringed by young cocoa 
palms, down to the glittering city by 
the deep-blue Caribbean Sea. Close 
behind the plantation rose, in sultry 
splendor, majestic trees of the forest— 
the treacherous tropical forest that dis- 
tils poison, whose perfumes affect the 
brain, whose cold creepers blister the 
fleshlike fire, whose very flowers have 
fangs. The nearer the carriage brought 
her to her home, the more she felt the 
oppression of that menacing presence. 

There was great rejoicing and excite- 
ment on the plantation when Monsieur 
de la Tour brought his only daughter 
back from France. The whole house 
was festooned with garlands of flow- 
ers, the whole neighborhood had as- 
sembled to receive her, and all the 
young colored girls of the household, 
Youma, Avrillette, Céliame,  Titié, 
dressed in their richest silken foulards, 
their gayest madras turbans, and flow- 
ered dresses, crowded behind the enor- 
mous black shape of Loulouze, eager 
to catch the first glance of their young 
mistress. 

Finally the carrosse drew Pp 
among the negroes’ deafening cheers; 
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ail the neighbors and relatives thronged 
forward to receive the travelers, and 
there seemed to be no end to greetings 
and exclamations. Only after its ar- 
dor was spent did the servants have 
their turn, and the homecoming Jose- 
phine suddenly found herself clasped 
in the huge, dusky arms of old Lou- 
jouze, who had been a true mother to 
her, but now appeared grotesque! 

It was all the young girl could do, 
not to push those dark arms away and 
rush to her father in an agony of tears 
and disgust. And the bowing and chat- 
tering and grinning of the young filles 
de couleur who had faithfully shared 
her childhood pleasures and sorrows 
with her, now seemed little short of an 
insult. All through that day, and 
through many a day to come, Josephine 
was conscious of one feeling only—a 
desperate longing for her pale, gray, 
chaste, silent nuns, 

By and by, however, this state of 
mind wore itself out. Childhood mem- 
ories were revived. Inborn tastes re- 
asserted themselves. The luxuries and 
picturesqueness of colonial life began 
to intoxicate her. She became her true 
self with a vengeance. And among 
the once familiar things which now re- 
claimed her with almost uncanny fasci- 
nation, was her desire for ghost stories 
and superstitions, the more blood cur- 
dling, the better. 

Old Loulouze was an authority on 
the matter. She knew of the phantoms 
and legends of every plantation for 
miles around, and never tired telling 
about them, in her softly purring Cre- 
ole French. Sometimes the old negress 
and her beautiful white mistress became 
so engrossed in an especially weird and 
ghostly tale that they forgot al] about 
some dinner or dance engagement and 
did not awaken from their trancelike 
interest until Youma would trip up anx- 
ously on her high-heeled French slip- 
Pers to announce that the master had 

eeeety inquired for his daughter. 
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Colonial hospitality in those days still 
was in full sway, and enormous sums 
were spent in entertaining. Mademoi- 
selle de la Tour was much féted and 
greatly sought after, and it was not 
long before she fell head over heels in 
love with a handsome and charming 
boy, Jean Baptiste de Beaulieux. As 
he came from a distinguished family 
and, further, had health and wealth to 
recommend him, the engagement was 
soon afterward announced. 

As a matter of course, Jean Bap- 
tiste was not the only young man who 
had fallen victim to Josephine’s charms. 
Among those similarly afflicted was a 
Monsieur Dumarais, a wealthy planter, 
whose possessions bordered on De la 
Tour’s, stretching in part even within 
the limits of the forest. Dumarais was 
a man of peculiar personality, tall, 
dark, taciturn, striking looking; he 
would have been considered handsome, 
had it not been for the strange expres- 
sion of his eyes, the slant, the flare, the 
glitter of them, that seemed to menace 
with, to exult in, some wild, mysterious 
power. Yet, even while he repulsed, 
he fascinated. 

Josephine, although madly in love 
with another, could not help but feel 
the man’s strange magnetism. She had 
even at that early age developed a rudi- 
mentary brain, and would allow nothing 
and nobody to interfere with the satis- 
faction of her keen mental curiosity. 
Feeling convinced that Dumarais was 
an unusual man, a man worth studying, 
she had made up her mind to study 
him, to analyze, if possible, his power 
of fascination. A sort of subconscious 
certainty that there was something evil 
in him, only urged her on, just as some- 
times the loveliest butterflies are at- 
tracted by fetid flowers. 

She was seen in his company very 
frequently, and gave him more encour- 
agement than either her father or Jean 
Baptiste approved of. As to Loulouze, 
her warning was not heeded. 
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Dumarais’ passion grew by leaps and 
bounds. It reached its climax the night 
of a great ball. In this age it seems 
almost impossible to form an idea of 
the exotic luxuries, the dazzling display 
of colonial hospitality half a century 
ago. The caressing languor of the 
tropical night, the colorfulness of the 
torch-illumined terraces, the wild woo- 
ing of viol and violin, the picturesque 
pageant of ravishing girls and women, 
in huge, flowerlike crinolines, the 
burning eyes and feverish hands of the 
men, the heavy wines, the gorgeous 
fruits, the flowers and perfumes, and 
slow, luxurious waltzes, all combined 
to make it a night of fairyland, of 
dreams cytherean, of mad kisses and 
rash promises and hectic raptures. 

When the stars had faded and Jose- 
phine reached her room, to be put to 
bed by Loulouze, she found the poor 
old soul in tears. 

“Oh, ma Doudoux! Ma piti Dou- 
doux!” the negress wailed. “Pou’ quoi 
iu fais ga? Ca ka fai mon peur!” 
And amid sobs and prayers she took 
her to task for having danced—oh! 
much too often, with that “te’ibble, 
aff eux’ Dumarais. 

Josephine, her dress slipping from 
slender shoulders, stood before the tall 
French mirror, and her eyes blazed at 
the reflection of her own loveliness. 
Languidly moving her hips to the 
rhythm of some invaginary waltz, her 
red lips parted in a brilliant smile. She 
paid no attention to reproaches and en- 
treaties. 

“Ah! he is a wonderful dancer!” she 
sighed eestatically. 

Above her bare shoulder she saw the 
black face grow positively ashen. 

“Oh, ma piti! Il tensorcelle! He 
bewitches you! Oh! do you not real- 
lize? This Dumarais—— He is a 
loogaroo !” 

“Stop! You are mad!” cried Jose- 
phine, and laughed aloud and derisively. 

But somehow her own voice sounded 
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strange in her ears, as if it had not bem 
herself, but some demon, who ha 
laughed aloud. And terror crept intp 
her heart. 

A loogaroo! One of those demonige 
creatures whose black soul can, at will, 
enter the shape of a wolfish monster, 
to satiate an irresistible appetite for 
human flesh, while the usual form, i 
ert, immobile, remains at home as if 
in deep and deathlike slumber, 4A 
loogaroo! That would account for the 
dreadful fire she sometimes saw in his 
somber eyes, for the snarling smile 
that sometimes bared his pointed teeth. 

She shuddered. 

Then her common sense tried to re 
assert itself. Should she be intimidated 
by African superstitions? It was ridic 
ulous! Again she turned upon the still 
sobbing Loulouze. 

“Don’t tell me such wicked, impos 
sible nonsense!” she cried, trying to 
hide an inexplicable terror behind fury. 
She stamped her foot. “I'll have you 
whipped !” 

Loulouze sank to her knees. 

“Oh! pas parler ca! Pas parler gal 
Oh! bon Dié!” she implored. Then, 
calling the Virgin and all saints to wit 
ness that she spoke the truth, she i- 
formed her young mistress in broken 
whispers that Francillette, the pretty 
sangmélée who had been found dead, 
torn to pieces “by a wild dog,” not more 
than a month ago—had been killed by 
Dumarais, the loogaroo! 

“But how do you know?” insisted 
Josephine. 

And Loulouze, after having carefully 
peered behind her and double locked 
the door, began to recount how old 
Jules had told her all—old Jules, Dw 
marais’ negro valet. 

The night of the murder Dumarais 
had not gone to bed at all. Jules had 
watched him, sitting in his big chair, 
motionless, colorless, his fists clenched, 
the white of his eyes showing, looking 
almost as one dead. Finally the old 
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man had summoned all his courage and 
had gone over to ask his master if he 
were ill—but no answer came! For, of 
course, Dumarais was off on his mur- 
derous errand, and that thing sitting 
in the chair was but an empty shell. 
Oh! if only some one had killed the 
monster that attacked the poor girl at 
that very time! The thing in the chair 
would have crumpled up and died the 
same moment—and the neighborhood 
would have been freed of its frightful, 
jong-suspected curse! 

Loulouze told this story in her low- 
voiced, drawling Creole French, punc- 
tuated here and there by a harsh Afri- 
can hiss, and her young mistress lis- 
tened, spellbound, in spite of herself. 
Yet she would not give in. 

“You are mad!” she repeated, after 
the old negress had finished. ‘And so 
is Jules! I have a good mind to report 
him to his master! Poor Monsieur 
Dumarais has heart trouble! That’s 
why he fooks so pale and strange some- 
times! It is wicked to speak of him 
as you have just done. Go! Leave 
me! I am angry with you!” She flung 
herself into her bed and turned her 
face to the wall. 

Yet she found it strangely comfort- 
ing that Loulouze disobeyed her, and, 
crucifix in hand, remained bending 
over her, murmuring strange incanta- 
tions, until she had safely fallen asleep. 

The next day everybody slept until 
long past noon. At about five o'clock, 
those of the guests who had stayed at 
the plantation assembled for a big din- 
ner. In the evening some neighbors 
arrived on horseback, to inquire if the 
ladies had recovered from the fatigues 
of the ball. Among those callers was 
Dumarais, 

Josephine received him rather dis- 
tantly. Not only had the silly story 
of the old negress left a disagreeable 
impression upon her, but her father’s 
displeasure, Jean Baptiste’s sullenness, 
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and her own heart, told her that last 
night she had allowed the sinister 
planter to go decidedly too far. It was 
absolutely necessary to call a halt, and 
Josephine was determined to do it-at 
once. As to fear of a possible revenge 
—she would not allow any such cow- 
ardly thought to influence her. 

Dumarais was visibly surprised at her 
cool reception of him. He had come, 
filled with fire and triumph, and was 
in no mood to let the little coquette 
make sport of him now. His smile 
froze, his eyes burned a menace into 
hers. Then, suavely, he turned to the 
other women, 

It was a full-moon night. 

The guests had assembled on the 
broad stone piazza, forming a gay group 
in the moonlight’s shimmering silver. 
One of the young men twanged a guitar. 
Soundless negro servants passed foam- 
ing drinks and perfumed sweets. There 
was much soft chatting and low, gur- 
gling Creole laughter. But, towering 
over it all, were the somber masses of 
the tropical forest—the tropical forest 
with its terrible mysteries. 

Josephine felt strangely depressed. 
She sat silent, her eyes ever and again 
drawn toward Dumarais’ face—that 
pale, almost melancholy face, so sharply 
outlined in the moonlight, while the 
raven hair and dark coat seemed part 
of the surrounding gloom. Dumarais’ 
lips were slightly opened in a queer 
smile; his eyes were riveted upon her 
with ruthless intensity. He took no 
part in the conversation, and yet, to 
Josephine, he dominated all. 

Jean Baptiste, who sat by her side, 
finally noticed the look that seemed to 
hold his fiancée in trembling, spellbound 
subjugation. Evidently he was not 
pleased. He rose abruptly. ; 

“Let us take a stroll,” he suggested, 
bending toward Josephine. 

Dumarais’ gaze upon the girl grew 
still more intense. In it there was the 
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stern order to remain; the terrible 
menace of revenge should she disobey. 

But she disobeyed. 

Dumarais’ power over her had be- 
come intolerable, and her rebellious 
spirit finally overcame its spell. 

“Very well!” she said lightly, smiling 
into her lover’s eyes. And she rose. 

As she left the piazza, on his arm, she 
could not help sending a last glance in 
the direction of Dumarais. A demoniac 
light flared up in his dark face; then 
suddenly died out. His eyes became 
dull and lusterless. The whole man 
seemed to sink into a heap. Josephine 
could not suppress a thrill of triumph 
and satisfied vanity. 

It was a wonderful night, full of 
dreamy sounds and strange shapes and 
intoxicating perfumes. Never before 
had she felt quite so exquisitely in har- 
mony with Jean Baptiste. Their souls 
seemed to merge into each other; their 
hands were clasped, and their lips very, 
very near. They were not walking; 
they floated rather—floated on clouds 
of happiness. 

Small wonder that they forgot all 
precautions and wandered farther and 
farther away from the house, right 
into the precincts of the dreaded for- 
est. 

A shadow passed over the moon. A 
tremor crept into their hearts. 

“Hush!” she whispered. “What was 
that ?” 

Holding their breath, they listened 
anxiously in the black night. 

“Only the dropping of a twig,” said 
Jean Baptiste at last, in a voice that 
tried to sound steady. 

“Let us go home!” she begged, trem- 
bling, pressing close to him. 

He put his arm around her. Once 
more their lips met in a long kiss, and 
all else was forgotten. 

Suddenly there was a harsh, dis- 
turbing, uncouth noise close beside 
them, and from the darkness bordering 
the white road sprang a terrible, snarl- 
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ing something, right at the gig 
throat. 

With a cry, she staggered backward 

“The loogaroo!” This one hideous 
thought flashed through her brain, 

Then she became unconscious, 

When she reopened her eyes, she saw 
Jean Baptiste bending over her, 

“Josephine!” he cried. ‘You are not 
dead !”” 

And she felt his tears raining upon 
her face. 

“Where is—it?” 
dreadful whisper. 

He pointed to a dark mass huddled 
on the road. 

“Thank God I had a pistol with me!” 

She turned away with a shudder. 


With his handkerchief Jean Baptiste 
made a bandage for the girl’s badly 
lacerated throat. Then slowly, heavily, 
silently, they walked home. 

When they reached the plantation, 
they found the whole house in an up 
roar, the colored people wailing and 
praying, the guests in consternation, 
Monsieur de la Tour white to the lips, 

“She’s all right!” cried Jean Bap- 
tiste, running up to his father-in-law. 
“Only a few scratches! Were you 
worrying about us? Or—or—what 
has happened ?” 

“Dumarais ’ stammered De la 
Tour. “Dumarais—his heart trouble 
—he—he has suddenly dropped dead!” 

“The loogaroo!” Jean Baptiste whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

Then Josephine flared up. 

“You have murdered him!” she 
hissed, forgetting all discretion. And 
the terrible truth overwhelmed her— 
that she had been in love with Dumarais 
all the time. 

She broke her engagement with Jean 
Baptiste that very night. 
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All this had happened a very long 
time ago. Many loves had succeeded 
each other in Madame de Leon’s heart 
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—short ones and long-lived ones, gay 
ones and tragic ones, loves that were 
innocent and loves that were not. 

But apart from them all, and more 
significant than any, stood this first 
fove—which she had not lived at all. 
Its memory still seizes her like a flame, 
and leaves her as with a wound. 

A long time she sits in silence, after 


the last vision has vanished. Then, 
slowly, she rises, and slowly walks over 
to the dark picture in the black silver 
frame. She raises her ivory hands to 
it, and looks at it long and searchingly. 
Finally, turning away with a half- 
mocking smile: 

“On revient toujours a ses premieres’ 
amours!” whispers Madame de Leon. 


THE GAME 
WE knew it was a game we played— 
We knew, both you and I; 
Yet one so old and one so fair, 
We could not pass it by. 


And, seeing that the board lay spread— 
As does not always chance— 

We stole a moment from the years 
To play the game, Romance. 


And I, who'd played so oft before, 
Observed the rules with art, 

Aware that life can give but this— 
A game to still the heart. 


But you, all time before you yet, 
O’erturned the board one day, 
And dashed the pieces to the ground, 

Rememb’ring ’twas but play. 


VENNETTE HERRON. 
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The Captains of the Corsican 
A Ballade 


By Paul Hervey Fox 


THE Captains of the Corsican have fallen into dust ; 

The bold hearts, the stanch hearts, the swaggering, the gay; 
Their pistol locks are broken, and their swords are smeared with rust, 
Their trappings and their saddles now are powdered in decay. 

In what hills does Masséna, the guerilla, hold his sway? 
Marmont, Macdonald, and Davout couch where a ghostly lance? 
Where fights the reckless spirit of lion-hearted Ney? 
But where is the brooding Corporal who made and mastered France? 


The men who charged on horse and foot no longer slash and thrust ; 
No jingling troop of tall hussars goes glittering to slay; 
Victor and Soult and Oudinot may neither laugh nor lust; 
And the grim dragoons of Kellermann have galloped far away. 
Who is there knows where Bertrand schemes, or Junot finds his prey? 
On what dark roads in unknown lands do their brave horses prance? 
Where is Marshal Desnouettes, or saturnine Dessaix? 
But where is the brooding Corporal who made and mastered France? 


The smile of time has laughed aside the wicked with the just; 
The bandits and the brigands and the valiant lords of fray 
Are vanished like the wrinkled leaves that whirl out in a gust, 
And where they revel or they rest—ah, who is there to say? 
What of crafty Savary, and where does Murat stray, 
The raging King of Naples who stemmed a wild advance? 
Strong leaders and adventurers, what fields do ye essay? 
But where is the brooding Corporal who made and mastered France? 


ENVOI. 
Their sabers hang forgotten, their shakos are astray, 
The Captains of the Corsican who led the lands a dance! 
‘Ay! where are these whose stormy might ruled all the world a day? 
But where is the brooding Corporal who made and mastered France? 
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Pinx Roses, by Gilbert Cannan; George H. 
Doran Company, New York. 
INK ROSES” suffers in that W. 
L. George wrote “Blind Alley,” 
and Arnold’ Bennett “The 
Pretty Lady.” Viewed simply as an 
English novel of the war, Mr. Can- 
nan’s book is adequate—interesting 
even; in comparison with the stories of 
his two contemporaries, the work seems 
singularly uninspired. 

The piece, nevertheless, starts out 
bravely enough, Young Trevor 
Mathew, newly a lawyer, rejected 
from entering service because of a 
heart murmur that had never inter- 
rupted his athletic activities, sees his 
friends go out to die. In a hurt daze, 
he can scarcely realize anything more 
than that his problem is to readjust 
himself to a life suddenly gone awry, to 
a crazy world where kindly old ladies 
pin white feathers on the coat of a man 
who has not yet learned to walk 
through the streets with his vest unbut- 
toned, pointing significantly at his heart. 
In London, companionless, misunder- 
stood, and unpopular, Mathew be- 
comes less a man than a being imper- 
sonal, who finds everything unintel- 
ligible and meaningless. In his listless 
wanderings there emerges into his con- 
sciousness, one day in the park, some 
pink roses on the hat of a girl seated 
on a bench a few feet from him—pink 
roses which suddenly seem precisely 
real, the only real things in the 
world, 

Mathew meets the pretty lady who 
to him personifies the roses, which on 
closer view he finds to be shoddy imita- 
tions, highly perfumed. It is to this 
girl of the streets, Cora Dinmont, ig- 


norant, unintelligent, but kind, and a 
listener, that Mathew pours out the 
pain and trouble so long pent up in his 
nauseated lethargy. 

During his year with the Cora whose 
soothing answer to his outbursts is, 
“All right, kid. You’re all right,” 
Mathew grasps his pink-rose illusion of 
happiness and becomes mentally strong 
and healthy enough to say about every- 
thing: “Oh! Thank God I am out of 
it all—and can see how funny it is!” 
and then to pick up his old life with 
a hope for something newer and 
better. 

Verbose, frequently dull, the sharp 
edge of its first intensity soon worn 
off, the book nevertheless is the work 
of a man who tempers emotion with in- 
telligence as well as bringing to its writ- 
ing no little skill. 


Our America, by Waldo Frank; Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 

The America of Waldo Frank is, 
at least, an America for which there is 
hope—an America for whose present 
intellectual backwardness Mr. Frank 
can present a sequence of plausible 
reasons he believes no longer viciously 
operative. It is an America in whose 
lack of mental maturity there is not 
only the need for a reaching out for 
the realities of life more subtle than 
its eatings and drinkings and dozings 
with Boston culture, but also the con- 
sciousness of a lack, and certain stir- 
rings of expression to fill the void. 

The book is written, its foreword 
says, as the answer to an unofficial re- 
quest of France for the discovery of 
Young America to Young France; and 
Mr. Frank has tried to make articulate 
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that phase of America scarcely under- 
Stood at home, seldom heard of abroad 
—the movement which, straining away 
from the smug conformity we present 
to the world, strives, in this “nerveless 
welter of a continent” for individuality, 
for strength, and for beauty. 

“America,” he says, “is a turmoiled 
giant who cannot speak. The giant’s 
eyes wander about the clouds; his feet 
are sunk in the quicksands of racial 
and material passion. One hand 
grasps the mountains, and the other falls 
bruised and limp upon the lowlands of 
the world. His need is great, and what 
moves across his eyes is universal. But 
his tongue is tied.” 

Mr. Frank, in “Our America,” has 
written an extremely interesting book 
—interesting not so much for the man’s 
own literary opinions and prejudices as 
for the youth and passion and eagerness 
that have gone into the making of them. 
Mr. Frank tells France, and really be- 
lieves himself, that the sentimentality 
and Puritanism and hypocrisy and 
materialism, masquerading as our 
national culture, typify us far less than 
the adumbrating groups, steadily gath- 
ering strength throughout the country, 
and forming the column of advance to- 
ward the true creative impulse. The 
material for the creative act we have, 
he' thinks, already. We lack only that 
spiritual substance “which creates faith 
and moves mountains ;” and to our pos- 
sibilities of attaining it Mr. Frank, un- 
like his older and less_ illusioned 
brothers, does not bring despair. 

L. V. B. 


Ainslee’s 


Ware SHapows IN THE South 
Frederick O’Brien; The Century Com 
pany, New York. 


There is a magic in certain place 
names. Who, for instance, has not 
been thrilled by the mere word “Paris” 
evoking, as it does, subtle imaginings 
of beauty? This is no less true of the 
South Sea Islands. Every adventyrous 
schoolboy has dreamed of exploring 
the palm-fringed atolls of the Pacific, 
and in riper years the illusion that he 
could forget the workaday world in 
Tahiti,.in Samoa, or Raratonga, clings 
to him more persistently than any other, 
Frederick O’Brien made the dream 
come true. He chucked his job and 
spent an entire year among the natives 
of Atuona Valley, on the island of 
Hiva-oa in the Marquesas. Now he 
has recorded his experiences in “White 
Shadows in the South Seas.” 

This has been advertised as one of 
the best travel books of the period, 
It comes near to being the very best 
non-fiction book about the “Islands” of 
which I have knowledge. From the de- 
parture from Tahiti on the Fetia Taiao 
(Morning Star) to the farewell ode 
chanted in the stranger’s honor a year 
later, Mr. O’Brien weaves a spell about 
his delighted reader. He gives him the 
color and savor, the odor, the intangible 
glamour of the Marquesas. When he 
sees fit to present the reverse of the 
shield, his realism is grim. Read the 
chapter entitled simply “Mademoiselle 
N——.” A notable volume, from all 
points of view. 


W. A. R. 
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A Theatrical Season of Unprecedented Success 


ROBABLY never in the history 
of the New York theaters have 
managers reaped such a golden 

harvest as they did during the season 
that is now drawing to a close.” How- 
ever, I use the expression “drawing to 
a close” advisedly, because theatrical 
seasons in New York don’t seem to 
draw toa close any more. Time was 
when June first meant vacation time 
along Broadway, but nowadays a the- 
atrical season is an elastic thing that 
may be stretched indefinitely. 

Be that as it may, New York man- 
agers have never found such receptive 
audiences for their offerings, nor have 
audiences ever had such a groaning 
board of theatrical good things to se- 
lect from. Despite the fact that New 
York has more theaters than any other 
city in the world, various attractions 
have had to kick their heels in vain 
against doors leading to Broadway, be- 
cause there were no theaters available. 
All were filled with paying attractions. 
Attractions that were playing to ca- 
pacity audiences were forced to vacate 
Broadway playhouses because they had 
been previously leased. 


In the old days it was a common 
thing for a play to be tried out in a 
New York theater that was already 


leased for a certain date. If the play 


was not a success, no harm was done, 
But, to the consternation of many new 
producers, these try-outs have in many 
instances proved big successes and the 
complaining producer was forced to see 
his production elbowed out upon “the 
road” to make way for a play that had 
already been booked in the theater. 
And, ironically enough, many of these 
previous bookings turned out to be fail- 
ures. “Boys Will Be Boys” and “Five 
O’Clock” are two instances of suc- 
cessful plays forced to leave in this 
fashion. 

Rachel Crothers, than whom there is 
no better playwright in this country, 
has had the unusual experience of see- 
ing a play of hers that was first tried 
out at the Plymouth Theater in Boston 
exactly eight years ago, become prac- 
tically obsolete, owing to the war and 
to the changing conditions of to-day 
in woman’s estate. She has revived it, 
and in a somewhat new form it is now 
playing with its author as heroine. 
This play, “He and She,” attempts to 
prove, like James Forbes’ play, “The 
Famous Mrs. Fair,” that a woman can- 
not have a career and children and do 
her duty by both. 

The great fault in both of these in- 
stances is that it just isn’t true. See 
any ‘“Who’s Who” and be convinced. 
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Amelia E. Barr and “Marian Harland” 
proved a good many years ago that 
women can have children and careers 
at the same time if they have the neces- 
sary will power. And to-day, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart and Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould, to cite two conspicuous 


instances, manage to toddle along very 


nicely with careers and children, Like- 
wise, Kathleen Norris and Dorothy 


' Canfield. But, as I said before, see any 


“Who’s Who.” 

Tom Herford and his wife, Ann Her- 
ford, are the “he” and “she” of Miss 
Crothers’ play. Both are rival sculp- 
tors. They have a daughter, Millicent 
Herford, who is allowed to run wild 
because mother is artistic. Ann talks 
of her career in terms that sound as 
old-fashioned as cocktails or highballs. 
So infatuated does she become with 
said career that her husband grows 
jealous and Millicent is saved from a 
disastrous infatuation only when Ann 
forgets her career long enough to re- 
member that she has a daughter. The 
truth of the matter is that Ann was not 
big enough to do what other women 
are constantly doing to-day, and so she 
failed. 

Rachel Crothers herself played the 
important rdle of Ann Herford and 
proved what an excellent writer she is. 
While her performance was refresh- 
ingly intelligent and free from theatri- 
cal tricks, her lines lost value by rea- 
son of her too obvious amateurishness. 
Cyril Keightley played the husband 
with the deft sureness that character- 
izes his work at all times. .Faire Binney 
was a charming Millicent Herford. 

“Mamma’s Affair,” by Rachel Bar- 
ton Butler, which won the Harvard prize 
of five hundred dollars offered by Oli- 
ver Morosco, is a skillful, expert, and 
delightfully written high comedy about 
an imaginary invalid who adores having 
“symptoms,” and who nearly wrecks 
her daughter’s life through too much 
mothering. It might aptly have been 


Ainslee’s 


called “Too Much Mother to Ga 
Her.” 

Mrs. Orrin is a hypochondriae of 
morbid tendencies who manages fp 
make every one wait on her, very much 
like the heroine of “The Mollusk,” ¢hat 
delightful little comedy that Sir Charles 
Wyndham presented in New York 
many years ago. Her daughter is up 
der the sway of this domestic tyrant 
and is on the verge of marrying an 
effeminate young ass when a masterful 
physician intervenes, cuts the Gordian 
knot, and wins the girl for himself, 

Here is a high comedy that is pre 
sented and acted intelligently. Effie 
Shannon as the morbid mother sue 
ceeds in bringing out all the comedy 
values in a richly humorous part. As 
the daughter who refuses to be sacti- 
ficed on the parental altar, Miss Ita 
St. Leon acted with vivacity and foreg 
Amelia Bingham was a most human 
and likable Mrs. Bundy, the physician's 
capable and discerning assistant. Rob 
ert Edeson as Doctor Brent Janson, the 
masterful physician, was compellingly 
vital and dominating. Mr. Edeson is 
the ideal stage hero because he never 
tries to be. 

“Mamma’s Affair” is one of those 
rare instances of a prize play that proves 
in action why it won the prize. 

“Pietro,” the newest vehicle of Otis 
Skinner, shows what can happen to the 
unfortunate star whose wife writes 4 
play for him. It .was concocted by 
Maud Skinner—Mrs. Otis Skinner— 
with the aid and connivance of Jules 
Eckert Goodman, and proved a lumber 
ing, old-fashioned vehicle in which Mr 
Skinner, as the driver, held the lines 
tightly all the time and gave no one 
else an opportunity to drive. 

The play shows the rise to fortune 
of Peter Barban, an Italian laboref, 
acquitted of the murder of his wife 
He keeps his past a secret from the 
daughter that he adores, and in the 
“big scene” his wife, who, of cours 
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was never murdered, comes back like 
the famous cat of old, shows her claws, 
and then departs without scratching any 
one except herself. 

“La Malquerida”—The Passion 
Flower—by Jacinto Benavente, the 
Spanish dramatist, whose “The Bonds 
of Interest” was the first production of 
the Theater Guild last spring, was pre- 
sented at the Greenwich Village The- 
ater with Nance O’Neil in the star part 
of Raimunda. It is one of the great 
plays of modern times. Where it is so 
superior to an American melodrama is 
in its psychology and philosophy. It 
js as much what Jacinto Benavente 
doesn’t say as what he does say that 
makes his play genuine literature. 
Some of the lines are biblical in their 
searching simplicity and understanding 
of the motives that actuate human be- 
ings. Even Nance O’Neil’s old-fash- 
joned ranting methods cannot spoil the 
play as a play. Possessed of a most 
exotic and compelling personality, Miss 
O'Neil, paradoxically enough, is like 
an automaton that has been wound up 
to perform at set periods. When not 
occupying the center of the stage her- 
self, she is apathetic and unalive. But 
the minute her “big moment” comes 
she begins to perform all over the stage. 

Nearly a year ago, in writing of the 
short plays of Eugene O'Neill, I prophe- 
sied that he had probably written a long 
play, and that if he had, it would prob- 
ably be more worth while than any 
other long play by any other American 
dramatist up to date. Well, all of the 
dramatic critics in New York have 
backed up this prophecy in their re- 
views of O’Neill’s long play, “Beyond 
the Horizon,” which was tried out in 
February by John D. Williams at a se- 
ties of matinées. The play proved a 
tremendously poignant tragedy, better 
written than anything that has come 
from an American pen since “The 
Great Divide.” 


This first long play from the son 
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of James O’Neill, the actor, is a prom- 
ising harbinger of others to come. Alb 
ready George Tyler has announced that 
he will produce another full-length 
O’Neill play some time within the near 
future. 

“Beyond the Horizon” is the tragedy 
of a tubercular New England dreamer 
who longs passionately for the sea and 
the things that lie beyond the horizon, 
but who is forced to live upon his 
dreary, rockbound farm, while his. 
brother is free to do the things that 
the other’s enchained soul longs for. 
The play clutches you by the throat 
and its pathos reveals the tragedy of 
inhibition and duty more tellingly than 
anything else of the sort I have ever 
seen or read, with the exception of 
Edith Wharton’s tremendous story, 
“Ethan Frome,” which it somewhat re- 
sembles in treatment and genre. Rich- 
ard Bennett, as the tubercular dreamer, 
does the best acting of his career, with 
the possible exception of his work in 
“Damaged Goods.” He is ably sec- 
onded by Miss Helen MacKellar, re- 
cruited from “The Storm,” who acts 
amazingly well. 

Mr. O’Neill is potentially a big dra- 
matist, but a friendly warning might 
not be out of place in discussing his 
work. He lives in a lighthouse near 
Provincetown, and his front yard is the 
sea. But constantly seeing plays about 
the sea can eventually grow as monoto- 
nous as the sea itself, when one has it 
in one’s front or back yard. Mr. 
O’Neill should remember that sea tales 
appeal to a rather limited portion of 
the reading public. Everything that he 
has written so far has been about the 
sea, and the play announced for pro- 
duction by Mr. Tyler is another sea 
play. There is a slangy old saying that 
“too much is a-plenty.” Mr, O'Neill 
would do well to remember this. 

“Smilin’ Through” is a typical Jane 
Cowl play, if you know what I mean. 
Miss Cowl belongs to that rapidly di- 
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Minishing band of faithful emotional 
actresses who believe that all real feel- 
ing can be expressed only by twanging 
upon one’s hearstrings in public. 
Others who belong to this devoted little 
band are Nance O’Neil, Emily Stevens, 
_ Crystal Herne, Florence Reed, and 
Mary Ryan. How eagerly they wait 
for that “big moment” when they can 
tear passion to tatters and throw an 
emotional fit! As I see them go list- 
lessly through the earlier scenes, tensely 
waiting to do their dramatic bit, I am 
reminded of a watching hawk ready to 
pounce upon some unsuspecting rabbit. 
With such actresses the part’s the 
thing, and the “big scene” is their meat. 

The best feature in Miss Cowl’s sen- 
timental play is the acting of Henry 
Stephenson and Ethelbert Hales, who 
almost make you forget how bad the 
play is. 

Can’t some one write a good play 
for Grace George? Earlier in the sea- 
son she appeared in an anemic little 
play called “She Would and She Did” 
—but Miss George didn’t. It couldn’t 
be done with such a play, “The 
‘Ruined’ Lady,” her newest vehicle, is 
another failure. It was written by 
Frances Nordstrom around the theme 
of scandal, and proved almost as hack- 
neyed and conventional as the play 
called “Scandal.” 

Grace George is second only to Mrs. 
Fiske as a brilliant and subtle comedi- 
enne. She has all the quickness, vi- 
vacity, and charm of Mrs. Fiske, and it 
is most deplorable that some other 
Thompson Buchanan does not bob up 
to write another play for her as clever 
as “A Woman’s Way.” 

“No More Blondes” was the title of 
a farce that Broadway would have none 
of. Was it not tempting Fate? Shoot 
if you must the old gray heads—par- 
ticularly if they are prohibitionists— 
but spare our country’s blondes! 

“Trimmed in Scarlet,” an inconceiv- 
ably bad play, by, W. J. Hurlbut, brought 
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Maxine Elliott back to the stage form 
brief visit. “Trimmed in Scarlet” was 
“trimmed” in unison by most of the 
critics as one of the season’s worm 
plays. It was the old story of the m. 
ternal “scarlet woman” who finds thi 
you can’t keep a bad past down any 
more than you can a good man. Itj 
“Pietro” with Miss Elliott substituted 
for Otis Skinner. Where he fights to 
retain his daughter’s love, Miss Elliott 
fights to retain her son’s. There ar 
fifty-seven varieties of hackneyed de 
vices to help convince the public that 
this is a real play. 

Miss Elliott is charming to look upon, 
and received a cordial welcome. Asan 
actress, she is always lovely. Even ia 
the most crucial moments, you say to 
yourself, “Isn’t she lovely?” 

The company of French players, un- 
der the direction of Robert Casadesus, 
has won new laurels at the Théatre 
Parisien. “L’Anglais Tel Qu’on k 
Parle” was one of the most amusing 
one-act sketches this reviewer has ever 
laughed through. It dealt with the at 
ventures of a professional interpreter 
in a Paris hotel, who knew no language 
but French, and therefore could not in- 
terpret. “Le Coeur a Ses Raisons” was 
a sophisticated comedy, sparkling with 
epigrams, and turning on a deliciously 
Gallic situation. The company has 
moved on to Montreal, but it is to be 
hoped it will be seen in New York 
again. 

The revival of “Ruddigore,” the de- 
licious satire on old-fashioned mele 
drama, by Gilbert and Sullivan, has 
added more honor and glory to the long 
list of achievements already to the 
credit of the Society of American Sing- 
ers, whose productions at the Park 
Theater are the most worth-while 
things to be seen in New York. 

This revival of “Ruddigore,” which 
was a failure when first presented m 
New York in 1887 at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater by D’Oyly Carte, the English 
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light-opera impresario, was given a 
thoroughly adequate production at the 
Park Theater in 1920. What made it 
particularly notable was the fact that 
all of the principals seemed in full sym- 
pathy with the intent of the librettist, 
which was to poke fun at the sort of 
melodrama that Owen Davis and Theo- 
dore Kremer used to write. There is 
an élan about it that reveals how much 
fun W. S. Gilbert had in writing it. 
William Danforth was robustiously 
wicked and devilish as that murdering 
old baronet, Sir Despard Murgatroyd, 
and I have never seen Craig Campbell 
more sympathetically cast than in the 
role of Richard Dauntless. Cora Tracy 
fairly reveled in the role of Mad Mar- 
garet, and whether Yonkers be a per- 
missible interpolation or not, her scene 


.with the transformed and prohibition- 
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istic Sir Despard was outlandishly 
funny. And all of the magnetic charm 
of Gladys Caldwell was incorporated in 
her interpretation of Rose Maybud, the 
fickle village maiden. Frank Moulan 
added to the great enjoyment of the 
play by his intelligent portrayal of 
Robin Oakapple, who nearly lost his 
lady love. 

One should not omit to mention the 


‘admirable stagecraft displayed in the 


picture-gallery scene, when the portraits 
come to life. This was a difficult 
thing to do, but it was done without a 
flaw. : 

Among other plays of the season 
“Breakfast in Bed” proved to be thor- 
oughly indigestible, and “The Night 
Boat” will, I am sure, have long since 
cast anchor and departed, when this 
article appears. 


DOROTHY PARKER, who for several years has been the brilliant dramatic 
critic of one of the cleverest of American magazines, will conduct this 


department IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES, beginning with the next issue. 


I KNOW THAT FLOWERS FADE 


KNOW that flowers fade, 
And yet the rose’s red 
Surpasses every song 


That has been sung or said. 


I know that beauty goes 
The way of dust and earth, 


And so I hold each hour 


At all its golden worth. 


After the dawn, the day, 
And after day, the night. 


Oh, death is my excuse 
For love and all delight! 


Harry Kemp. 
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ATHARINE HILL has won a se- 
cure place for herself with Arms- 
LEE’s readers. In rapid succession we 
have published her three novelettes, 
“Chameleons Up-to-Date,” “The Half 
Gods Go,” and “The Pearl and the 
Técla.” To judge by the letters you 
write to the editor, the only doubt in 
your minds has been which of these 
tales you have liked better than the 
others. Next month, Miss Hill will 
prove that standards of excellence are 
set up, as far as she is concerned, merely 
to be surpassed. She contributes a 
brilliant complete novelette entitled 
“The Predestined Lover.” A young 


girl is persuaded by frivolous compan- 
ions of her own sex to play the eaves- 


dropper on a group of men. The ob- 
ject is to learn what men actually say 
among themselves about women. She 
is expected to report to her friends. 
Of course, she is caught—and kissed— 
but not before she has heard things 
that she does not care to repeat. The 
latter hasten her development from im- 
maturity to a rather precocious sophis- 
tication. Later, the man who had 
kissed her comes back into her life, 
with sensational results. It makes a 
typical Katharine Hill story. To an- 
ticipate events a bit, we don’t mind 
telling you that we are planning for a 
serial by Miss Hill. We also have from 
her pen a short novel called “Talked 
About,” which we guarantee will live 
up to its title from the moment the 
first chapter appears. Oh, absolutely! 


PHILANDERING as a fine art is the 
theme of a clever series by Paul 
Hervey Fex which will begin in the 
May issue of AinsLeg’s. The hero is a 


Tals With Ainslee's Reader 


sympathetic dilettante not quite mia 


aged, but no longer young. He gam 


up business, in order that he may Ham 
more time for sentiment. A man Wan 
deliberately maps out a campaigial 
a heartbreaker is apt to be a “rote 
but Stephen was the reverse of fim 
Follow his adventures and learn wham 
was that women found him irresistim 
—up to a certain point. You, too, am 
be more than half in love with Hi 
before he bows himself off the stam 


The series is entitled “Philander 
Progress.” The first records hisiam 


faire du ceur with one Cornelia. 


SHORT stories to appear next vont 


include “Mate in Two Moves, 
Dora Langlois; “Back of the Foo 
by Josephine A. Meyer; “Cynthia 
Red,” by Arthur Crabb; “Tuberoses’ 
by Olga Petrova; and “The Ubiquitous 
Quality,” by William C. Stone. This 
list is remarkable for its variety and 
high degree of excellence. Dora Lang 
lois is an English author who made het 
Atnstee’s début in March with “Tht 
Fault and the Fee.” Olga Petrov 
stage star and versatile woman @ 
genius, also joined our list of authon 
in March by contributing a strong ont 
act play, “The Ghoul.” Josephine & 
Meyer and Arthur Crabb are old favor 
ites of yours. William C. Stone isa 
newcomer. The final installment @ 
“The Romance Promoters,” by L. B 
Robbins, will be published in the May 
number. Anice Terhune will 
Maria Fitzherbert, morganatic consof 
of George IV, to her gallery of super 
women. There will be the usual quow 
of good verse. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


No matter what work you are now doing, whether you are eighteen or fifty, ot 
whether you ever sold an article in your life, I can teach you the secrets that have 
brought success and financial independence to thousands of men just like yourself. 


OU_men who are struggling along in omeit-pag jobs, hoping and striving for success, I 
wish you could be here with me for just a few moments. I could show you how hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of former bookkeepers, clerks, mechanics—men from every walk of 
life and of almost every age—have stepped to big-paying positions and splendid suce 

in the selling end of business. “They simply wrote to me and asked for the same free proof 
advice and today are leading happy, prosperous lives— 

more. Many drive their own cara, own their own hom 

the country and making hosts of inflventi 
successful selling. They are Star Salesmen, 


Here’s Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., a 17 year old_boy who learned these 
st send me your name and I will amazing selling secrets, left his job on a ranch which paid him $35 to $50 a month, tooks 
ve to you that I can make you a selling job and in less than six months was eurning $100 a week. 

Salesman, that I can train you, Geo. W. Kearns of Oklahoma City, had never earned more than $60 a 

have trained thou: of others, month and in his Own words “had never sold a dime’s worth of goods” in his 

et into this bi class where life; yet after becoming a member of the National Salesmen’s Training 

are earning $2, to $10,000 a Association, he quickly earned as high as $524 in two weeks, 

and more, Write me today. mS Relebeagh of Enola, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 

Railroad, took the N. 8. T, A. System and in a short time had jumped into 

the $10,000 a year class, 
id tell you about countless other instances of striking success. But that is not moowmery. Let me prove to you— 
y free of charge—that | can make you a Star Salesman and help you to big success in this fascinating professi 


Amazingly Easy Way to 
come a Star Salesman Sis 


men and Sales Managers of proven ability, will teach you the secrets of successful 
tial Summary of selling in your spare time at home. You can get an inside grasp of the organized 
$.T. A. System and simplified knowledge and experience of the country’s best salesmen. There 

“ ys are certain proven ways of doing and saying things in selling that get results. 
mites in Salesmansh ip Once you know these principles you are ready to sell anything. The whole wide 
tals of Salesmansh ip world is your field and countless firms will bid high for your services. 


ityand How to Develop It . Our Free Emp! 
ployment Service will help you 
Selesman A Job 1s Ready as and secure a good paying selling 
on just as soon as you are ready take it. 
Soon as You Qualify son have to wait until you've finished 
the training—you can earn as you learn. There are opportunities everywhere, and 
we keep in close touch with the leading manufacturers and wholesalers throughout 


the country. They know what N. 8. T. men can do and that is why we are 
swamped with requests for Salesmen, Why don’t you qualify for one of these big jobs? 


How to Prove These Statements Trine Assocation 
at M E You don't have to take my Taming 
XPCNSE word for all this. Just let me Dept. 4-D, Chicago, tll., U. S. A. 
send you Free Proof of every statement | have made. Sim- _ With no obligation on my, part, please send me 
py sign and mail the coupon below. It will bring you aban een £ the Grip’’ and full information 
Knight of the Grip, fascinating book on Sales- Service. Also list showing lines of business w 
nship and particulars of our Free ip! ent Service. 4 
You will see the actual letters of men who without previous 7  °Penings for salesmen. 
experience have made enviable success through the N.S. T. A. 
System of Salesmanship Training and Employment Service. 
Don't dela: getting this valuable information, it is free Name 
asking. The mailing of the coupon change the 
trend of your life. You have overyehing gain nothing 
to lose. So mail the pon now. 8t t 


National Salesmen’s Training Association / 


Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Ills., U.S. A. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


We guarantee at any time dur- 
ing the first year of your enrollment 
to refund the entire amount paid if immedi- 
ately upon the completion of ten examina- 
tions you notify the school that you are not 
satisfied with your Course. 


Dare YouGuarantce 
YOUR Service? 


Will you guarantee your service to 
your employer as we guarantee our service 
to you? CAN you? Think it over. Think 
what “absolute satisfaction” means in dollars 
and cents—if you can deliver it. Guaranteed 
corvice je is simply the difference between “ “getting by” 
and G ING . If you are only “getting by, ”* if 
you, aren increasing your earning pow*’tr, or 
can’t guarantee your service, then you need an 
should get s ized traini 


We Guarantee Our Training 


Make no mistake about that! When we 
undertake to make you a skilled worker in your line, 
we absolutely and unreservedly guarantee to satisfy 
you insofar as quality and thoroughness of trainin 
go. We accept students on no other basis but that o 
satisfaction or money 25 years’ experience en- 
ables us to stand back of our work. We know HOW 
well enough to guarantee our service to you. You 
risk nothing by enrolling. You can’t lose a cent. Our 
training will enable you to guarantee your service 

of your training. means the position 
you want, and bigger pay. 


Training Decides Pay 


There’s no question about it. You get paid for gal 
what youcan DO. That depends on what you KNOW, 
Increase your knowledge with one of our practical 
Courses and your earning power increases accord- 
ingly. You can train at home in your spare time — 
backed by the assurance that we guarantee to satisfy 
you. There are no strings to that offer. Let us send 
you our Free Bulletin and full details, 
and mail the coupon TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept, he 
IRAINING-THE XEY 
.... High School Course 
...-Electricel Engineer 
.... Telephone Engineer 
Architect 


. Business Manager 
Auditor 
. Certified Public Acc’nt 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Fire Ins. Adjuster 
Sanitary Engineer 


Photoplay Waite 
... Steam Engineer osee me 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


~ Don’t Wear aT 


FINGER PRIN 
EXPERTS@ 


Earn $2500 to $5000 a Year 


You, too, can become a Finger Print 
Expert. Learn in few pre. 
vious experience necessary, Our 


creda 


identification being applied to ig bude 
everywhei 
Train Yourself fin Spare Time. Atsmallen 
and a few hours study at home, Pare fit 
yourself perfectly for this paying profs 
sion. Hicks’ RemarkableSystemhasplaced 
FREE, Send for interesting book, 

teresti 
Facts” and Special 80 Dayt Get 
fession that’s owre rerowded, Write 
FEDERAL FINGER PRINT INSTITUTE, tne. 
620 Kemper Bldg. 


Pe 
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noxious springsorp 
Has automatic 
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together as you wou 
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No lies. Durable, 

Sent on trial te 


Protected by U.S 
ents. Catalogue and re 
ure blanks mailed free 
name 


Brooks Appliance Co., 212 C State St., Marsal 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


PPLIAM 
scientf 
wonder 


7OUR highest ideal of ciga- 
rette enjoyment begins the 
y you get acquainted with 
el cigarettes! They win you 
their quality. 

els expert blend of choice 
kish and choice Domestic to- 
0s is so new, SO smooth and 
ascinating you’ll prefer it 
either kind of tobacco 
oked straight! 


mels are unique in sO many 
her ways that appeal to 
pkers, They have a remark- 
p mildness, but that desirable 
dy” is allthere! Again, Camels 
ve no unpleasant cigaretty 
ttaste, no unpleasant ciga- 
odor! 


e real way to appreciate 
nels best is to compare them 
i-by-puff with any cigarette 
the world at any price! 


WHY MAN— 


‘ame 
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we made this 
cigarette for 
you! 


Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes for 20 cents; 
or ten packages (206 
cigarettes) in a glass- 
ine-paper-covered-car- 
ton. We strongly rec- 
ommend this carton for 
the home or office sup- 
ply or when you travel. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
‘Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


“We Must Fly To-night” 


Out of a deep sleep he woke her. She thought 
she knew him so well. Yet now, at two in the 
morning, he burst on her with this terror—this 
mystery—this what? 


It’s the beginning of one of the best mystefies 
ever solved by the great detective. 


“He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this _ 
and allied it to the mystery and romance of de- 
tective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out scientifically. 
For nearly ten years, America has been watching 
his Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the strange 
new, startling things that detective hero would 


unfold. 
POE 


FREE 


To those who send the coupon prom: 
FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe's wor 

When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan 
Poe—far off here in New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to 
be the greatest writer that America has produced. To 
them he is the great American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of 
the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective 
Stories. ‘ou can get the Reeve at @ remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE forashorttimeonly. Sign 
and mail the coupoa mows 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 219 Franklin Square, N.Y. 


Send me, all charges id, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes. Also 
send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe, in 10 volumes. If the 
books are not satis: . 1 will return both sets wi ys at your ex- 
pense. wise I will send you $2 a month for 13 months, 4.20 


, we will give 
in 10 volumes. 


Please mention this magazine 


OF SERVICE AT THE BE 
Guaranteed 


for 5000 tng 
STANDARD GUARANTEE 


with-order 
STRONG TIRE AND RUBBER 66, 
3019 Michigan Ave. Dept. 232 Chicago, i 
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yor 
health. Why, 
tinue to wear it? 


better way, 
that tiresem, 
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Thousands have treated themselves 
the home, and report most obstinate 
delay from Soft as veivet—oas; 
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sending TRIAL PLAPAQs 
Pispeo Laboratories, Block 27, St-Leus 
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aASSSsa*® 


“$1,000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with great news! Our savings had passed the $1,000 mark! 

“] remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money 
ou will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. And 
remember how remote and impossible it seemed then to have such a sum of money. 

“] was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. It went 
bn that way for several years. Then one day I woke up! I found I was not getting ahead 
imply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. As a result whenever an 
mportant promotion was to be made, I was passed by. I made up my mind right then to in- 
est an hour after suaper each night in my own future, so I wrote to Scranton and arranged 
or a course that would give me special training for our business. 


“Ican'tunderstand why I had never realized before ont 
that this was the thing to do. in a few months I rer! — TEAR OUT HERES 


shot the Avapening WNTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ough money to save $25 a month. Then another in- tion, or in the subject, before whieh T mark X- 


rease~I could put aside $50 each pay day. So it went. SER 
+ oday 1am manager of my department—with two in- Electric Wiring 
Ly reer, We havea thousand dollars saved ! Engineer 
agains 4 only the beginning. e are planning now men 
all, and lora home of our own. There will be new comforts for Mechenical ost G 
nas et Bose, little enjoyments we have had to deny ourselves Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
to ave. And ere is a real future ahead with more Toole MANAGEMENT 
mone’ an I wu: n vase 
y sed to dare to dream that I could make. San Beene Speceing BOOKKEEPER 


What wonderf.1 hours they are—those hours after 
” i Si hi Typist 
Sine on Cert ublic Accountamt 


For 2 years the International Correspondence Schools STATIONARY ENGINEER RAFFIC MANAGER 


have been helping men and women everywhere to win Marine Engineer Reliwey Accountant 
pomotion, to earn more money, to have happy, prosper- ENGLISH 
iomes, to know the joy of getting ahead. Contractor and Builder Teacher 
ag gaan two million have taken the up road with _ochinoctnsal es Common Schoo! Subjects 
ot A Over 100,000 are now turning their spare Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 
— profit. Hundreds are starting every day. Isn't PLUMBING AND HEATING Railway Mail Clerk 
ut time for you to find out what the I. C. S. ean do Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
oF you? Textile Overseer or Supt. 


ou, too, can have the position you want in the work t Raising | Healt 
‘ou can have the kind of a salary that 
¥- € possible money in the bank, a home of your 
Hy you would like your 
; - No matter what your age, your occupa- 
your means—you can doit! 
pave ask is a chance to prove it—without obligation 
boner part or a penny of cost. Thats fair, isn’t it? 
® mark and mail this coupon. 
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Your Chance to Make Big Profits inva 


Here is your chance to get into hly 
which will make you independen 
jemand 


steam vulcanizer 
son retreader @ 
the famous Al 


with the Ander 
and method anda 
one-tenth the gost 


and large 

Daying business, 

us, but we 

compere Andersog 

and method with 
have 


Baby Midget 


-g Hose Supporter holds the n schools of yules 
socks end 80 states for teaching the ® Anderson method of ica 
the little one absolute The course requires 5 to days and costs $20. It 
freedom of action, so necessary to its health, | buy an Anderson vulc ale we return your $2) am 
growth and comfort. The highly nickeled parts of you $2 per day expense money while learning, 
the “‘Baby Midget’ ,have smooth, rounded corners ‘| Our eputation is valuable. We expect Anderson sam 
and edges and they do not come in contact with to do work which will outlast the rest of the tm 


the baby’s skin. Like the ¢xpect Anderson students to succeed in a business w 
success is our success. Therefore we do not sell an Anda 
canizer to anyone who has not received our course of 


i Don’t miss this opportunity. Write today for tal 

Meir ulars and address of Anderson school nearest to jam 
| ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER 

32 Williams Bidg., Indianapolis, 


t your name to avoid mista. 
For Women, Misses and Children 
it i: equipped w'th the famous Al’-Ru! ber Ob'ong 


Bu.top “which prevents slipping and ruthl.+s ripping. 


Silk, 15 cents; Lisle, 10 cents 
SOLD EVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID 
GEORGE FROSY CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Do You Want 
Get in the Movig 


Thousands of new faces needed for this 
and profitable profession. Beauty or expe 
necessary. All types required. We co-opemg 
with big movie directors whose endorsememinm 
service are published in the handsome Him 
Sz booklet “The New Road to Film Fame” 
cents today for this booklet and questionnal 
explains plan fully and contains letters from 

film stars. If you are sincere in your desire} 
in the movies, send for this book today. Itm 
your first step to film fame and fortune. Serees 
ng Directors Service Desk 6 Wilmington, Del 
uide you by step, 


We 
at Remo duri 


$. fssatisfied. Degree of LL.B. T 
able 120-page juide”’ and 
books free Send for them—NOW. K 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 
A pleasant, dignified profession. Tauglit REE 

by actual practice. Modern labora- i 
tories. Three months’ course—day or ————— : 
evening. No previous knowledge or | $20 13> 


experience soqelend. No charge for tools or equipmert. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 27 years. TENOR BANJ tenn tr, Grit 
ondertu of ing note mosle by 


Country-wide recognition. Write today for free catalog No. 26. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 


15 W.447St. Walnut Sts. 15 Flatbush Ave. 


} 


Basch Book 
of Money Saving Bargains in 
DIAMONDS 


ee the money saving ond bargains which the great 
bouse of Basch still offers in thie book, ok, epite of | of rising 
at $48.76; 8-4 carat at $72.00. Free y back 
Basch offers bef. bi 4, Big 


L. Basch & Co., Dept. 1150 State and Quincy Streest, Chicago, IIL. 


BECOME A 


AW YER 


Be Study At Home. Legally trained men 
phigh positions big success in bus 
hand publiclife. Greater opportunities 
hthanever. Bea leader. Lawyers 
$3,000 to $10,000 ‘Annually 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on 
every negative at least a date, and a title, too, if you like. 
Titling is the work of but an instant with an Autographic 
Kodak; is as simple as making the picture itself — and 
there is no extra charge for Autographic film. 


Tf it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Catalog free at your Dealer's or by mail. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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LASSIFIED ADVERTISI 


Agents and Help Wanted 


Patents and Lawyers 


Songs, Poems 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- NVENTORS desiring to secure patents SONG-WRITERS’ GUIDE 
able. Let our expert former Government should write for our guide-book “‘How To }| Coutains valuable instructions as . 4 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free | Get Your Patent.” Send aketch or de- | Submit song-poems for amma : 
okiet giving full information. Patterson | scription for our opinion of its patentab'e will furnish music, copyrighn 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. nature Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- publication or sale, Knickerbedap 
HoW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU | ington, 301 Gaiety Bldg., 
SELL AT 2c. PER GALLON? World tests , rou 
tear Sante prove PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- | HAVE YOU SONG 
clusive rights for your county. ‘“‘Carbon- | ception Blank and free guide book. Send vest proposition. Ray Bibbelen sis 
oid,’”” nodel oO 12 =6descriptio! 2 , cago. 
RAILW TRAFFIC INSPECTOL fe Prompt Attention. | PIANISTS—SINGERS! 
$110.00 a month to start and expenses; rms. we'll forward §2 2.00 
travel if desired; unlimited advancement. Ninth, Washington, D. C. ¥ latest hits immediately, so Dia 
‘o age limit. Three months’ home study. — - our mailing list, Geo 
Situation arranged. Prepare for perma- PATENTS. Highest references. Rates Theatre, Bay Ridge. ‘Breckigns , 
nent position. Write for booklet CM 28. reasonable. Best results. Promptness as- 
fale Ne oe Training Institute, Buf- sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
alo, } Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington Motion-Pi D 
WE START YOU IN BUSIN fur- | D. ©. . 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to PATENTS >ROMPTLY > ,URED PHOTOPLAY . 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy ATENTS | PROMPTLY PROCURED. ; and. We a 
Factories’’ anywhere. Booklet free. Rags- Personal. Careful and Efficient service. Great demand We show jam 
dale Co., Box 98, East Orange. N. J. aes sees references. Moderate fees. Send ye oo Rex Publish 
a - — sketch or model for actual search and ad- -7, Chicago 
“BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- | vice. George P. Kimmel, Master of Patent = A 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write C. T. | Law, 18 D Loan & Trust Bldg., Wash- | ,,$90—$100 weekly writigia™ 
Ludwig: 436 Westover Building, Kansas ington, D. C. Get free book valuable 
on; prize offer 
SIDE-LINE SALESMEN—We have an PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright—fore- | lege, Box 278, X , Chica 
attr: e li most word free. Long experience as patent — ae 
solicitor. Prompt advice, charges very rea- FREE to writers—A wondem 
$20.00 pet order If you want an upto- | sonable. Correspondence _ solicitec Re- | Of money-making hints, 
date line, write today. Mfg. sults procured. Metzger. Ws hington. Absolutely 
4003 Broadway St., Chicago, or ANSW 
LEG AL au ESTIONS ANSWERED. Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, 
DETECTIVES EARN ry MONEY. | Latest court decisions. Remit $1 when 
Travel. Great demand. We train you. | notified. Co- operative Law Bureau, City 
Particulars free. Write. American Detec- | Hall Station, Box 4! 
tive System, 1968 Broadway, New York. Personal 
MEXICAN DIAMONDS flash lik e 
are fool experts, stand tests, yet sell’ for Short Stories and Photoplays ge YOU WISH TO . 
-50th the price. Few liv. 7 a . are to gain success, win friends 
to sell » 390 to $150 A WEEK, Send for OF the reverse? 
profits, pleasant work. Write today. Mex- | Previous acceptance not essential. Send wee formation. Wonderful result ec 
ican Diamond Imptg. Co., Box CD 3, Las Special Free Offer. Department New patrons. ‘Key to Success” aif lome 
Cruces, New Mexico — my Bureau, 145 West Seth ‘Bt, sketch for 10 cents and Rs 
SELL our hosiery and underwear direct Bldgs San Francisco. 
to consumer Large line—good profits— WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short — —- 
prompt deliveries guaranteed. Samples | Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- CRYSTAL GAZING—THE 
Teady. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, right Book and plans free. Press Re- SEND self-addressed stamped 
Grand Rapids, Mich. porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis » free instructions. Zancig’s Sted 
N. J 


MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Ports. Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 

DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3. -. to 
$5,000 a year? You can do it easil See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vuicanizer 
in this issue. 


Experience unneces- 


SALES AGENTS WANTED every 
county to give all or spare time. Posi- 
tions worth $750 to 


train the inexperienced. 
Company, 14 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 

AGENTS-—$40-$100 week. Free samples. 
gn ees any one can put on store 
win beral offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 


LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS. My 
book tells how, where to send, 
copyright and pointers for 50c. 
Frates, P. O. B. 1461, Boston. 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
necessary; complete outline Free. Producers 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


gives model, 
Lester de- 


$300 paid 


Shorthand 
Best practical system. K. I. 


SHORTHAND. 
Shorthand, learn in 5 hou speed with 
hure free. 


easy practice. Proof lessons, 
King Institute, EA-26, Station F, New York. 


Asbury Park, 


WHY BE ONLY HALF ALM 
book Man The Master tells mal 
come a New Being Write 
Inst., 622 Andrews Bldg., cin 0, 


ASTROLOGY—STARS TEL 
story. Send birth date and dw 
reading. Eddy, 840 East 50 
Suite 74 


Miscellaneous 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING 
Cured At Home Instrur 
Walter McDonnell, 80 


AGENTS—Get particulars of the best 
Paying proposition ever put on the market; 
something no one else sells; make $4,000 
yearly. Address Albert Mills, Megr., 1459 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BECOME DETECTIVE.—Big pay: 
work; great demand everywhere; we show 


you; write, Wagner, 186 East 79th St., New 
Yorks Dent. 503. 

~~ MEN—WOMEN, 18 up, wanted. $100- 
$150 month. Hundreds government jobs 


open. Write for list. 
Dept. P2, Rochester, N. 
AGENTS: $100 WEEKLY. 
owners everywhere wild with 
Marvelous invention doubles 
age, efficiency Saves ten 
Sensational sales everywhere. 
ing like wildfire. 


Institute, 


Automobile 
enthusiasm. 
mile- 
its cost. 
Territory go- 
$26 Sample Outfit and 
Ford Car free. Write quick. L. Ballwey, 
Dept. 182, Louisville, Ky. 


SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING. 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in apare 

me to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
Employment services ren- 
National Salesmen’s 
Dept. 107, Chicago, 


Training Association, 


WANTED for 
Write J. Ganor, 
121 Danville, Ill. 


Detective work. 
Former Govt. Detective, 


Candy 


CHERI Super-Chocolates Assorted - box 


$1.25 P. P. prepaid, insured. Best you 
ever tasted or the box with our compl 
ments. Cheri, 142 8S. 15th, Phila. 


Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE A SONG—Love, mother, home, 
childhood, patriotic or any subject. I 
compose music and guarantee poeceten. 
Send words today Thomas Merlin, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. ¢ 

WRITE the Words for a Song. We 


write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any subject. 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a _ song. 
music, guarantee publisher's 


We write 
acceptance. 


Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Mich!- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago. 


WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyright. 
Submit poems on any subject. The Metro- 
politan Studios, 914 8. Michigan Avenue, 


Room 120, Chicago. 


Building, Washington, D. Ch 


SELL YOUR OWN PROPES 
commissions, new plan, qu eds to 
book tells how. Simplex, Det 
Broadway 


New York. sple 


GENUINE Navajo mad 
rugs, all sizes, 
sonable. Write Navajo Cuno 
New Mexico. 


YOUR NAME on % linens 
ease 20 cts. ‘Agents wanted 
selling novelties in the world dent: 
John W. Burt, Coshocton, 0% 


Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Exp 
necessaty. stamp for 
let ‘‘All About Vaudeville.” 
255, Jackson, Mich. 


Duplicating Devic 


“MODERN” DU PLICATOB—4 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to % copies 
pencil, _typew writer: no 
40,000 firms use it. 30 th 
need one. Booklet, free. pe 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BE A CERTIFICATED 


WZ DY 


HOME 
A real position like this—for you 


he country needs thousands of trained, Certificated Electricians to fill good positions—and at big 
by. It’s alla matter knowing how, and I will teach you by my up-to-date, modern instruction. You 
learn at home, without interfering with your regular work, by my _ highly successful method of 
lome Instruction in Practical Electricity. Prepare NOW, and be ready ina few months to earn your 


565 to $175 a Week 


Send for This Book A Real Opportunity for You fea 


fy book, “HOW TO BECOME AN EXPERT Wishing is never going to make your dreams 
has of come: true. got to studiy—to learn. 
pung men on the way to splendid success, man is worth $2 or $3 a rom his neck down—and 
new edition of this book has just been printed. oo mae but >. 2 mo Emit to what he can be worth 
= A trained mind is what gets the bie pay. It 
is this training that you need, an can train 
BSOLUTELY FREE AND PREPAID. Writemeto-day. You ina few monthe. Are you ambitious to make a real 
success—then send jpon—to-day. 


me the cou; 
on Electrical Outfit—Free 


me orks I know exactly the kind of training a man To every student who answers this ad I am 
tis toenable him to get and hold good positions, and to giving _a Splendid Electrical Outfit of standard size, Elec- 
mbig pay. I have trained hundreds of men who are hold- trical Tools, Instruments, Materials, etc., absolutely free. 
splendid electrical positions. Many are now successful Furthermore, to every Electrical Student I give a truly 
c tractors, valuable surprise that I cannot explain here. 


give each of my students personal attention Em ym i Cy. 
dacomplete and thorough training. I give Free plo ent Service Sy 


ma SPLENDID ELECTRICAL OUTFIT FREE, and I am continually receiving requests $ ¢ 
world uch of the training is done by actual work. When my from employers to send them trained 4® ¢ Chiel 
ton, Ohi dents graduate and receive their Certificate they are Electrical men. I assist my students to 4c: 
for areal position. But still more, at any time you secure good positions. I keep in touch A (4 Engineer 
H you can come to our splendidly equipped Electrical with them for years, helping and ad- a“G Coo: 
ville pops for special training. Noother sc can give you this. vising them in every possible way. Ss 7, Dept. 434 
1918 Sunnyside Ave, 


RITE NOW—DON’T DELAY £67" 


tlay never got you anything. Action is what counts. Get started— iP . fully prepaid and entirely 
d get started now. Write a or send me the coupon, right NOW.) oy free — complete _ particulars 


of your great offer for this 

Chicago Engineering Works AY... 

pt. 434 1918 Sunnyside Ave. CHICAGO & Ah 
Ada 


YOU CAN DO 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Through Magic-Like 
VIOLET RAYS 


4 way to banish poor health 

to pet back vigor and energy -to have 
ear beautiful skin and healthy bee 
ond sealp. Treat yourself at home with 
J the famous Violet Rays —hancy new 
small high frequency instrument makes 
it possible. 
ot a vibrator. No shock. No pain. 
Wonderful even for infants. Soothes 
and relieves while vitalizing every 
cellandevery tissue. Doesforhuman 
system whatsunshine does forplants. 
Requires only few minutes each day. 
Recommended and used by leading 

physicians and beauty specialists 


Try Violet Ray 


Treatment without cost 


Bud Cigarett@ 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made om 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, 
distinctive blend which is appreg 


TREAT YOURSELF 
AT HOME 


onst ipation 
adach 


On this Hberal offer yo fe: -ere ce ‘ 

vee examination of this ‘wonderful ma: Rheumatism by smokers of discriminatiog 
chin can enjoy the delightful Neuritis 

sensation of the Violet 


taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes 
packed in Mahogany Wood Bm 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100, 
postpaid to any address. Them 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Sim 
New York City. 


witheut cost or obligation to buy. Just 
write to-day 


-imples 
NEW BOOK | 

Goitre 
SENT FREE Skin Diseases 


4 fully illus- 
thoroughly descriptive booklet 

telling’ in detail o of this great new ma- 
chine will be sent you. “iree It tells 
our Ten Day 


=e 

Zoe 


\ special offer is still in effect. Address: 
Vi-REX ELECTRIC (CO., Dept. 74 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


3 
il 


i A Matter of Pride 


Editor of Tor-Notcu MAGAZINE, 


Dear Sir: Just a line to let you know that I 
consider it an honor to be a Tor-Notcn reader. 

It is an all-around American magazine filled 
with good, clean-cut stories—the sort of stories 
one is not afraid to let his mother, sister, and dad 
read; a magazine that every American should 
‘ be proud to have in his home. 


Respectfully yours, 


Arex. F. LEwIs. 


No. 24 Bristol Place, Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


FOR THIS 


Aluminum Set 


H fi is ffer f: ry housewif 1 
Lastsfor Year's Aluminum Set sent for only 


bargain price on HARTMAN’S easy credit t Think wi what t — ~~ 
mean not , but for to come; “the big saving in time, work and 
fuel—greate: ing—yoursatisfaction thisconvenient,sanitary, 


Complete Outfit Only $1 378 


Only $1 brings this 2-Piece Pere As for test in 
your kitchen. If you ite in, after 30 days’ 
Mate fr we will refund end pay transportation 
le from heavy steel aluminum. y seamless 
he best Servic i made. Will not crack corrode, chip 


8 used for chicken, steaks, etc. Perfo pan mal 

b Als ak: e dish, pudding 
ran sny bar pen pans are used. percolator withinset 


cake pone with 
= Hartman Furn. & CarpetCo., 3998 Wer Wentworth Ave. Dept. 2533 Chicago 


cas 
salt and pepper shakers 
ick holder ond ‘treme pes.); Enclosed is $1.00. Send the 42- feat Aluminum pe. 415BMA15. lam 
measuring cup; 1 comb. fun- pay ed od trial. If not —— ied I will ship it b will ees 
nel (6pes.); my $1.00 y tra: ion both ways. If I it will pay $1.50 
shaker; grater ico month $13.78, is 
2 
Name 
IEE B fre 
Sent feo on juest. 
argain Book Sent free on request. 
Jewelry, phonographs, washing machines, 
equipment, etc,—all on our easy payment plan. 80 i Nearest Shipping 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Drawing Outfit 


Drawing Table 


Complete Set of 
Drawing Instru 
and Drawing Tabl 


es, I will give you this com 
Yes, drawing ont absolutely free, The 
instruments are in a handsome hig 
class, plush lined folding case, They 
are regular draftsman’s working ip 
struments. Besides I will give you a> 
solutely free, a 20 x 25 inch drawing 
board, a 24 inch T square, a 12inchruk, 
a supply of drawing paper, two — 
a French curve, pencils, erasers, thum) 
tacks, etc, 


Delivered at Once 


The drawing table is the “Chief's Own” adjustable le folding 
The complete out. and table are | to yous You bar’ 
@ them to work with from the very first day. 


if e a Draftsman 
Draw $1'75.00 to $250.00 Per Month 


There is an urgent demand for skilled draftsmen. Companies ar 


calls Gay for men to fill positions paying from $175.00 to pe 
month, Work is light, pleasant and profitable. 


Chief Draftsman Wilt 


Iam Chief Drafisman ofalargeand kind that you “ee be able to do 
well known firm, Ihave beendoing hold permanent, big paying position. 
the highest paying expert draftin: you my individual instructio. 
work fora quarter of acentury your work isright, I will advanceyos 
I know just the kind of training _eapidly. If it is wrong, I will show youwhet 
that is demanded from men who and make you do it right, and doell leat 
get the big salaries. I train you make you an expert draftsman and designt 
‘giving youactual, practicalwork,the ineshort time. Write todav withoutfel 


Pay As You Wish 1 want is the right Hind 


atu 


Send Coupon for My Big 


whateoevor, please 
Put your name and address on the and h 
New Boo coupon or a letter or a post card Draftemang to 
send end it tome today, that J am obligated in no 
ree 
book “Successful Draftemanship” tt the 
offer that am now making on which t the complete 
1 and le absolutely 


the coupon. Get in line f iti 
n line for a big payi og posits 
book and full particulars of the special o' 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE 


8 
3 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you 
how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business probleme. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare 
hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us agy. name and address 
and mark with an below the kind of 
position you want Fs fill. We will mail 
catalog and full particulars regarding our 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, ““Ten 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out aad 
mail this today. No obliga- 
tion to you. prove to you how this 
etep has helped Lad 0 of ambitious men 
to real success. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training for tions as Auditors, 
Publie Accountants, Cost Accountants. 


ADMINISTRATION: 
ones for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive Positions. 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Ind ial Traffic ete 


Training for Bar; LL.B. Degree. 
COMMERCIAL LAW: 
ponding, Bet Reference and Consultation Service for 
usiness 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: Training for 
troduction Managers, ent Heads, and all 
desiringtrainingint! 
Business LETTER WRITING: 


for as C d Mail 
, and all ive letter-writing 

AND FINANCE: 


f ti 
ve positions in Banks and 


BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
Business 


Training for and Copy 
Writers. 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: 

Treiniog for positions as Foreign Correspondent 


BOOKKEEPING: 

Training for position of Head Bookkeeper. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful,effective speech for 
Ministers ae Fraternal Leaders, Poli- 


4. ticians, Clubmen, ete 
Cc. P. A. COACHING FOR ADVANCED AC- 
COUNTANTS: wee for State Board and 


Institute Examinations 


iLaSalle ension University 
‘The Largest Ty Institution 


Chicago, Illinois 


JIAMONDS 
AT 
GHES 


Send for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated of Diamond 
Rings, Diamond ailieres,” 


itch: rw 
showy assembled Solitaire Clos 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CAT + 
ially selected and fries unusually low. aes 


see 


own hands. pe f 
pay one- 


on 
are 
in 


$2.50 a M 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit 


it. M.222 ite Chicage, 


LEARN WRITES 


There is a big demand for short stories, photoplays andi 


articles. You can learn how to write at home in sparetime, fell 
said so. He and other great writers have endorsed 9 our home study 


“How to Write’ and full 


Write For Free Book Special Introductory Of 


offer is limited. Don't losethis opportunity. Write today 
Hoosier Institute. Short Story Dept. 1704 Ft. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


do. It’s just as 


mee Tor of time, 


and trou 
You can do the 4 
wi 


Price $5.00 for Standard Ad. Adjusted Sor any 
Set. Other sets at 


ous prices on request. 


nowadays. You ought to see some of 

get from people who said it ‘‘couldn’t be done.” 
some of them never would have tried 
a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer be a: 
ys and 


cep it because you'll save t 
of it before the 40 days are 


COWAN HAIR co. 
Dept. 90 
| Agents 


HAIR CUTTER 


St 


| 
¥ 
ON] 
ACCEPTED 
Diamond Ri 
== 4% _ taires and Clusters 
wa % popular mountings, 
4 540, $50, 
_ Our $150, and up. Credit 
one-fifth down, balanes ip 
| G equal amounts, payable 
great brilliancy, Watches Pur Ca 
Set in the intent ye the standag 
fashionable Solid renowned Watches 
Gold Mountings. gold filled 
bargains in 25-year 
en faction. Watches; credit terms 
0 an 
| : 
| | 
th: 
ce 
go 
| 
yo 
nutes 
7 You simply 
Simple as A BC 
through your hair. Done = hair 
Dept. 465-K = 


Did YOU 
Enjoy This 
Magazine 


have striven very con- 
scientiously to give you 
an honest, clean-cut, interest- 
ing magazine. If you think 
that our effort has been suc- 
cessful, will you not help a 
good thing along by telling 
your friends where good fic- 
tion of uniform quality may 
be found ? 


By doing so you will favor 


your friends as well as the 
publishers. 


Street & Smith Corporation 
New York City 


A bulky thing, the first 
Ingersoll, but it told time. 
Its direct descendant, small 
and thin, tells time both in 
the dark and in the Lght. 


kee Contraption”’ first amazed the world at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicagoin 1893. 
In the process of time, the first Ingersoll has 
evolved into 15 different Ingersoll watches, 


| including jewelled models and the famous 


Ingersoll Radiolites that tell time in the dark. 


| To commemorate the first quarter century 


of work, Ingersoll has had published a book 
“Time Telling Through the Ages” (Double- 


| day, Page & Company, $3.00) the first com- 
| plete book on the subject, 296 pages of 


romantic authoritative history, interestingly 
written; attractively illustrated. See this 
book at stores showing the Ingersoll Anni- 
versary Window Trim, or ask your Public 
Library, or write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Ingersoll Watches: 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


CCOUNTANT 


The Profession That Pays Big Incomes 


Never before have there been so many eplendid 
opportunities for trained accountante—men whose 
training combines a knowledge of Auditing, Cost 
Accounting, Business Law, Organization, Manage- 
ment and Finance. Few profendione offer better 
portunities to young men of ambition and in 
The tremendous business growthof this coun- 
try has created a rich field for the expert. Thereare 
only about 3,000 Certified Public Accountants to do 
the be of the half million vy peeting pro- 

accounting service. e expert accou 
vas needed todey in in every big executive 


Knowledge of Bookkeeping 
Unnecessary to Begin 


If you are ambitious, you can train for one of these 
tions. The La Salle method will train you by mail 
direct_supervision of Wil BY olz, A 
P. A., former Comptroller a: nstructor, University of 
Illinois, assisted bya large s Certified lie 
ants including mem! titute of Ac- 


to your ine, how we needs, 
the simplest boo ee to the most ad- 
vanced accountin problems. material supplied 

language can 
principles by home study. 


Small Cost—Easy Terms 
Mail the d our free book which full: 
ope raining tle aut et 
loney-Back Guarantee, C. 
ions, salaries and incom 


yout the 


with iteratare 

can in for 

with you job without interference 
ir present duties, Send 


—— MAIL THIS COUPON —— 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“The Largest Business Institution inthe World"’ 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, your 


book of Aecoun 
in Higher Accounting. 


Present Position.......+++++ 


Address 


Please mention this magazine 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


jin wet weather 


Because Piso’s protest 
children by soothing§ 
tated and tickly throm 
allaying trouble 
coughs and hoarseness. Keep Piso 
the medicine cabinet ready for ing 
use, It saves weary trips at night a 
brings quick relief, 


30¢ at your druggtst s Contains m 
opiate Good for young and old 


DIAMOND 
Few Cents ali 


our expense. If you decide to keep it, your credam 


8% Yearly Dividends 


¥e teed 
velse on, excha' can | care 
bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


jame and address today 
gation. You Greve today 
next mail, Send your name and 


LYON 600 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y 


when answering advertisements 
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high-grade accounting position without interference wi i 
your present position. Send in the coupon and find out how 
we have helped over 200,000 ambitious men, and learn what : ; , 
we can do for you. : ff \\ 
Valuable Book FREE 
A prominent Chicago executive says: ; 
“Get this book *Ten Fears’ Promotion % 
a In One,’ even if its costs you $6.00 for Ey ' 
dollars’ worth of je 
be paid for at the rate of only a few conte eG nak 
No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
a penny down. Then if youdoms 
be in ve ever seen, sendit 
difere: 
a ene 
Name Send your am: 
book by thi . mains pr. 
NOW to Dept DS. Del 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


gy Factory 
price direct to you 
This $12 Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed. First Grade. $ 6 89 


The factory 
to youatonly . 


The retail price of this shoe 
$12.00. It is made of the best m 
terproof mahogany calf leather.” 
Guaranteed to give the best wear. 
If these shoes are not just as we 
say, send them back, You don't lose 
a cent. 


If you are sending money order or 


check. do not include postage. Pay 
only $6.89 for shoes. We pay postage. 
State size. 


These shoes are built to be good for 
work and dress at the same time. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
* Dept. Westfield, Mass. 


Onn 


ever read. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
143K South La Salle St.Chicago 
Delivered you FREE 
“FS — choice of 44 styles, color and sizes in the 
famous line of “RANGER” shown i full 
ight charges from Chicago to 
‘on the 
30 Days Free Trial 
' lect, wey’ riding test inyour own town. Do 
|! not az until you get our great new trial offer. 
| EASY PAYMENTS fs desired, at TT advance 
o-Rider cash prices. 
oe | PS, RNS, pedals, 
\\ wheels and repair parts for al 
| makes of bicycles at half usual prices, No one 
else can caer you such values and such terms. 
SEND WN Mone be write today for the 


big new Catalog. 
AD cYcLe ‘COMPANY 
Dept.L-4 Chicage 


Saved $64.00 
On a Diamond 


A Nevada customer writes:**$186.00 diamond appraised 
$200.00. Sold it for $186. —(Name on request.) 


This firm nearly % century old, rated over $1, 000, 000.00, 
on high Erade jer jewelry, Amaz ing bargains 


_Why Pay Full Prices _ 


If that {t's unnecessary. sour name 


Every jewel ac tel in detail. 
different from See these prices before you 


end for Latest List , 
Loans ast sell 


wader market 
DS. DeROY & SON : 
S, 8861 DeRoy Bldg. 


over our 
LAM “ingle 


ev by permission: Bank of Pitts- 
Marine N; 
Treat q somal Hank. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Baird-North Book 
of Advance Styles 
Now Ready 


Mail coupon below for your FREE 
copy. See at what a great saving you 
can dress in the 
modes set by Paris 
and New York as this 
season's leading styles, 

Supreme quality is pong you 
naturally ex 
ment offered 4 thisold< estab- 
lished firm of Baird-North Co. 
and you'll be more than agree- 
ably surprised at this caper 
showing of the very 
displayed in our Style B 


All Silk Taffeta 


sign, latest style 
is a happy illustration of the splendid val- 
ues in this season ird- North Style 
Book. It would be difficult to equal thia 
attractive costume elsewhere at anywhere 
near the Baird-North price, Coat style 
waist with white Geo vestee 
of sheer texture, gi: rdled an 

ined with fine ality silk mull. Sizes: 
14to 20 years for Misses with okiet. 


One of many “‘fetching’’ styles in the Baird-North 

Book. This smart China gee Straw is in 
the drooping brim etfect so becoming to most ever. 
woman. A plaiting of satin on brim f is overlaid with 
a handsome wreath of vari-colored 


satinand velvet $9G75 

Mail This Coupon NOW! 

You will be delighted with the e beautiful fines shown in the 
or 


Baird-North Style Book ot priests 
high quality. Coats, suits, dresses, lingerie, millinery, hosiery, 
shoes, etc. nd today! 


BAIRD-NORTH co. 
332 Broad St. Providence, R. I. 


Gestiqmens Please send me a copy of your book of ad- 
vance styles. 


| Name...... 


Address 


ng 
old ‘ 
| | 4 ‘ ( 
is thestory of Peter Perkins and how he a@ mu- } " 
a lated $10,000 in ten years by investing $25 per j H é | 
month in high-grade listed stocks and bonds on a id “ 
new way to invest your sav’ 
KRIEBEL & CO. 
Chi 
Ua iD 14A421—Black, 
= = with Copenhagen 
he 
milo = 
/ 
lo not 
nd it 
edit is 


ng man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School, Learn to be 
an expert. I teach 
with tools not 
Do the work yourself, § 
’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM Headaches 


of of practical training bs by which 6,000 “" 
f 


J 


mechanics. Learn in few previous 


FREE Spanish Influenza 
in new’ Million Dollar frade School. Women’s Aches and Ills 
“LEARN A TRADE Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tables 
SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION (I£ he cannot supply you, write us) 


86 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™o. 
Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 


Fac-Simile 


am AK on the Genuine 
Remedy Company, St. Lonia, lie 
P. BUSH Write for Free Samples 


Init Ste” & Lte.—Full 
ite for the bile Offer in 
shipments. oney-back guarantee. 
J. 


COPY THIS SKETCH FREE BOOK 
and let me see what you can do with it. earn ‘ 
Many newspaper artists earning $30.00 to H Tel 
ourse rsonal individual lessons 
by mail. PICTURE CHARTS make orig- | ere 
inal drawings easy to learn. Send sketch | shows how you can becomes 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- nl Set. ¢ player of piano or organ in yourows 
le Chart, list of successful stu- at one-quarter De 
famous Written Method 1s endorsed by leading ni usicianganl 
YOU can accomplish. Btate Conservatories. Successful?) years. 
lete piece in e v key, ime 4 tessons. Scientific yet am 


BOOK 
PRINT’ 


savi 
Clarkson’ catalog on 
Write for our great book 
This catalog is a short course 
literature and is so used by some of Am- 
fae erica’s leading universities.; 300,000 book 
jes lovers buy from it. Free if you write now. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON 


428 CLARKSON BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING—Continued 


Farm Lands Wanted to Buy Coins, Stamps, et 
RAISE BIG CROPS on our splendid 158 GENUINE FOREIGN @ 
hardwood lands in Michigan. No swamps Venesuelas 
or stones. Only $15 to $35 per A. Easy elry, diamonds, | Mexico War issues, poe 
term: 10 160 A. Schools, churches . » silver, platinum, mag- | and India Service, Gua 
ts, gold or silver ores and nug- | Only 10c. Finest approval 
or. R. BR. Fine climate; pure wa- | gets—War Bonds and Stamps. Highest | 69%, Agents wanted. Bie 1 
ter, lakes & streams Money loaned to | prices paid. Cash by return mail. f We buy stemes 
gottlors, Oldest and largest company. Write returned in 10 days if you’re not satis- | ‘ree. wd y 


today for free booklet. Swigart Land fie The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., | yeats. Hussman Stamp Co, Dat 
‘First Nat BK. Bidg., Chicago, Sti! | 253° vennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Louis, Mo. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


@ 
A 


OUSANDS of men everywhere are doing the same. 
Many are getting more than this. Some are opening 
garages of their own. Why don’t you get into the 
game too? Men in other lines with a little mechan- 
bhility have doubled their earnings after getting into 
ascinating field of auto construction and repairing. 
times the number of men now engaged in the busi- 
are needed. Fine, big paying jobs are waiting for 
ho “know” to fillthem. Read below and find out how you can fit 
if to hold one of these big, man’s size jobs in your spare time, 


t going away from home at a cost of only 7c a day. < 
ig, 


am at Home = 


d to pay for an expensive course 
ill take you away from home. 
ban learn the auto game at a cost 
tenth the expense of going away 
ool You don’t have to serve an 
ticeship either. Use spare time 
d keep right on with your pres- 
k. This Library of Automobile 
ering and Tractor Information 
ake an expert out of you and fit 
¢ the biggest kind of job. It is 
thick volumes, with 2600 pages 
0 pictures, plans, diagrams and 
ints, etc. Every part of every 
known car is explained. They 
you everything the best auto 
is teach. 


great auto engineers prepared 
money-making books for men 
jou. You don't have to know a thing about cars 
tand them. Every page is written in plain, 
day language and they begin right at the begin- 
With every set we give FREE a consulting mem- 


ip im our society. You can write our engineers . 
ime and get their help on any proposition on Everything About Autos 
ted Automobile Motors; Welding: Motor Con- 


struction and Repair; Carburetors and Set- 
tings; Valves, Cooling; Lubrication; Fly- 


Examination! | 


nition, Staring and Lightiug Systems: 


coupon for free examination. Don't send any money. 
Hiaiup the books (all 6 volumes) by express collect and you and Equipment; Electrics; Storage Batts - 
‘awhole week to use them as if they were your own. Give ies; Care and Repair of Motorcycles; Com- 
0" mercial Trucks; Gasoline Tractors. 
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& AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Money= Dept. A 104 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
Q Please send me the 6-volume set of Automobile Engineering for ? 
days examination, shipping charges collect. If 1 decide to buy I will 
80, within 7 days and balance at the rate of $2.00 a month 
us unt 1821.89 has been paid Then you will senc me a recei t show: 
e ing tha the set of books and the Consulting Membership are mine ~ 
» and fully paid for. If I want to get along without the books, | will 
al 5 Notify you alter 7 days to send for them at your expense. 4 
This 
Coupon ! 
Society i H Please Fill Out All Lines 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


The rich, smooth, ‘‘ nutty”? taste of beans that 
“turn out right”’ is only to be produced by 
thorough baking in a dry heat oven. 


You don’t have to spend time in the kitchen 
— Heinz has done the baking for you. 


ur new 
) Olive 
we W 


Get Heinz Oven Baked Beans; they are not mT 
merely boiled or steamed, but are really baked. have & 
Heat and eat—that’s all. 


band 
e able 
s met! 
tical 


One ofthe FOUR KINDS 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Saus 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) 
Boston style : 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomate Sauce without met 

(Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
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we will 
s, ship you a 
Oliver for five days 
trial in your home or 
le without a cent in ad- 
e from you. Mail 
the coupon no 
ey, Use the Oliver all 
wish for five days. 
ose for yourself 
ther you want to 

it or not. If you 
de to buy, pay only 

a month, If you 

't want to keep the 

er, send it hack at 
expense. We even 
fund outgoing 
rges; sO you cant 

a penny on_ this 


Our New Plan 


ur new plan saves you $43. It gives you a new 
) Oliver for only $57. If we were selling the old 
we would still have to charge $100 for the 
er, But during the war we learned many 
lomies. We found that it was unnecessary 
have such a vast number of traveling sales- 
band so many expensive branch houses. We 
e able to discontinue many other superfluous 
s methods, As a_ result, 7 now buys the 
tical Oliver formerly priced at $100. ~ 


Pay Only $3 a Month 


ake over a year to pay for your Oliver and have the 
of the machine all the time. Only $3 a month is all 
eee remit. Think of getting a brand new Oliver No. 9 
rms sO easy as to average only about ten cents a day. 
fonger is it necessary for anyone to think of putting good 
ty into a second-hand or rebuilt machine. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


ho money on this offer. The coupon brings the 
ae anee trial. Fill it out now and mail at once. Don't 
sd or you risk nothing. If. however, you should wish 
simply mark the coupon accord- 
y. e better way is to get the Olive pe 

SAL ge e Oliver for free trial 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
734 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Morris 
Encyclo 


Boston 


Columbia 


Otis Elevator Co. 


. Edison Co. 


Rubber 


Famous Oliver Users 


U. S. Steel Corporation 
Boston Woven Hose & 
National City Bank of N.Y. 
i Company 
dia Britannica 
levated Railway 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Graphophone Co. 
Hart, Schaffner & 

Holeproof Hosiery Co, 


arx 


Co. 


SAVE $43 


New $100 Oliver Only $57 


A Finer 
Typewriter at 
a Fair Price 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
734 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, I. 


keep it, I will p 


ay $57 


My ehipping point is...... 


obligation to buy if 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 1 
: at the rate of $3 per month. The title to 
rema n in you until fully paid for. 


I choose to re- 


turn the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five s 


< 
**The High Cost of Typewriters 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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Baby Faces 
grow plump and ruddy on 


the breakfast cereal of happy chil- 
dren and grown-ups everywhere! 


“There’s a Reason” 


ad 
| 
we 


